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‘Invisible’ Items 
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New Records Were Set 
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Swindle Disclosed 
In Obtaining Samples 


American Drug Houses Said to 
Have Been Made Victims 
in South America. 


A fraud in obtaining samples of Amer- 
ican drugs, medicines and toilet articles, 
to sell onthe plea of planning an agency 
in South America for the importation of 
the goods has been discovered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, it was explained 
orally on August 15 by F. L. Washbourne, 


of the Chemical Division of the Bureau of | 
Mr. | 


Foreign and Dgmestic Commerce. 
Washbourne suid: 

“Persons engaged in this fraud, which 
seems to be quite extensive, have about 
twenty-five different letterheads printed 


|-on fine stationery in order to assume the 


Favorable Balance of Trade 
Held Not to Be True Index 
of Nation’s Interna- 
tional Dealings. 


Items classified as “invisible” in the 
foreignArade of the United States are 
outranking the “visible,” according to, 
the annual report on the international 
balance of payments of the United States 
in 1926 (Trade Information Bulletin No. 
503) issued August 15 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The bulletin is the 
work of the Assistant Chief of the Fi- 
nance and Investment Division, Ray 
Hall. ; 

An era of “invisibles” characterizes 
the present foreign trade of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, states in a foreword. 
“Visibles” are the merchandise exports 
and imports and the gold and silver ex- 
ports and imports, movements of which 
are reported monthly by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Records Made on “Invisible” Items. 


While a favorable balance of trade is 
being shown by these “visibles,” the time 
is past when they can be taken as a true 
index to the international trade situa- 
tion of the country, Mr. Hoover ob- 
serves. Last year, he says, new high 
records were set in all three of the 
largest invisible items of trade: Pr ivate 
investments abroad, tourist expenditur es 
and the yield on previous foreign invest- 
ments. 

All of these items, according to Mr. 
Hoover, last year exceeded the balance 
of the merchandise trade. 

Secretary Hoover’s foreword is in ef- 
fect a summary of the report. Follow- 
ing is the full text of his statement: 

More than a score of nations now 
regularly compile statements of their 
international balance of payments, and 
the number is increasing with a better 
understanding of the usefulness of this 
data. A nation still struggling to achieve 
or to attain a stable currency finds in 
its balance of payments a chart or com- 
pass for its statecraft. Those like the 
United States which are in no such diffi- 
culty still find a balance of payments of 
great value in judging economic tend- 
encies. 

Invisible Items Included. 


4 
' 
The first official balance of payments 
of our Nation, prepared at my seugges- 
tion, covered the calendar yea? 1922. 
Each year’s survey has been an improve- 
ment over that of the preceding year. 
The survey for 1926 has not only refined 
the methods of estimating certain items 
previously included, but it has added 
more than 20 invisible items not hitherto 
taken into account, among these being 
many not recognized in similar computa- 
tions made in other countries. The net 
effect of these revisions and new items, 
some being credits and others debits, is 
less important than the improvement in 
method which they mark. Much that has 
been done by the Department of Com- 
merce in this field has been pioneer work. 
| 


The new items in the 1926 tabulation 
go far to explain results which would 
otherwise be perplexing with respect to 
the merchandise trade, gold movement, 
and foreign loans last year. Although 
we sent abroad about $1,600,000,000 
(gross) in new investments, our mer- 
chandise exports did not display any 
corresponding increase, while our mer- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Imports During July 
Exceeded by Exports 


Balance of Trade oe as 
Having Been Favorable by 
$16,000,000. 


An export trade balance of $16,000,- 
000 is recorded for July in the prelim- 
inary figures of the balance of trade of 
the United States, issued August 15 by 
the Department of Commerce. This 
brings the favorable balance to $259,- 
304,000 in the merchandise trade for the 
seven months ending July 31, the De- 
partment’s records show. 

The balance was favorable in the 
amount of $29,358,000 during July, 1926, 
and. was unfavorable to the amount of 
$65,828,000 during 
months of 1926, 

The merchandise foreign trade of the 
United States during July was: Exports, 
$343,000,000; imports, $327,000,000. 

Gold and silver movement figures for 
July showed imports of gold $8,570,000 
in excess of exports, while silver ex- 
ports exceeded imports by $2,383,000. 
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authenticity of reputable firms. 
then write to the manufacturers of small 
articles, especially those dealing in drugs, 
medicines, and toilet articles. On re- 
ceiving the samples, which pass free of 
duty, they sell them to local dealers. 
Manufacturers listed on the Exporters’ 
Index who are annoyed by this practice 
are urged to make use of the confidential 
information available in the World Trade 
Directory before submitting samples. 
Queries on this subject should be ad- 
dressed to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce.” 


Program Prepared 
For Conference on 


Consular Procedure | 


Standardization of Invoice 
Forms and Fees Is Topic 
for Pan American Meet. 


The program of the Pan American 
Commission on the Simplification and 
Standardization of Consular Procedure, 
which will meet in Washington on Oc- 
tober 10, was made public by the Pan 
American Union on August 15. 

Among the many subjects for dis- 
cussion are the adoption of standard 
forms of consular invoices and of stand- 
ard sizes for consular inyvice sorms, and 
the possibility of moderating and stand- 
ardizing consular invoice fees. 

Complications Hamper Trade. 

The meeting is called as a result of a 
resolution passed at the Third Pan 
American Commercial Conference in May 
which stated that “whereas inter-Ameri- 
can trade is hampered by the diversity 
in consular procedure” in various Pan 
American countries, a committee should 
be appointed to study the simplification 
of consular procedure and a meeting held 
to consider its recommendations. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Pan 
American Governing Board it was de- 
cided to hold the meeting on October 
10 and to recommend the appointment 
of a consular officer or commercial at- 
tache from each country. 

The program as announced by the 
Pan American Union follows in full 
text: 

The sessions of the Commission will 
be held at the Pan American Union. 

The following agenda has been pre- 
pared to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion at the sessions of the Commission. 

Ask Definite Proposals. 

The members of the Commission are 
respectfully requested to bring to the 
sessions definite proposals for resolu- 
tions as well as an indication of the 


practices and attitudes of their Govern- | 


ments on the particular points included 
in the agenda. 

All communications relative to the 
Commission should be addressed to L. 
S. Rowe, Director General, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 

Consular Documents: Reduction of 
number of export documents requiring 
consular visa; simplification of data re- 
quired on consular invoices; possibility 
of adoption of standard form of consular 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1927 


President Told 
Public Building 


Is Progressing 


Assistant Secretary of Treas- 
ury States Program Is Be- 
ing Pushed Despite Fail- 


ing 
ure of Appropriation. 


Reports to President 
On Results of Survey 


Many Cities Inspected and 
Others on Pacific Coast 
Will Be Visited During 


Present Tour. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., 
Aug. 15—The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carl T. Schuneman, and the 
Assistant Postmaster General, John H. 
Bartlett, who are making a nation-wide 
survey of the public building situation, 
called here today on President Coolidge 
to report on their observations relative 
to the condition of Federal structures 
and their need for replacement or im- 
provement. 

New construction plans, they stated 
orally, are to be carried forward despite 
the failure of the last Congress to make 
the actual appropriation authorized. 
They are making their survey on the 





assumption that Congress, next Decem- 
ber, will appropriate $100,000,000 in addi- 
tion to $25,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia. 

Many Cities Visited. 

So far, Mr. Schuneman and Mr. Bart- 
lett have visited St. Paul, Rochester, 
Minn., Flint, Mich. Duluth, and 
Fargo, N. OD. From here, they 
intend to go into cities in the southwest 
and along the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Schuneman announced also that 
bids would be asked this fall,on a pro- 
posed $1,700,000 Federal building in St. 
Louis, the suggested site of which re- 
cently has been changed. 


Contracts Awarded. 

The Building and Housing Division of 
the Department of Commerce, reporting 
on July construction activities in the 
United. States on the basis of the re- 
ports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
announced on August 15 that construc- 
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Tourist Records Set 
At Yellowstone Park 


Number of Automobiles Noted 


Also Reported as Largest 
for Any One Day. 


Travel records for Yellowstoné Na- 
tional Park were broken on July 3 when 
3,640 tourists were admitted at the four 
gates, the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, stated orally 
on August 15. 

Figures just received, the service 
said, indicate that during the single day 
819 automobiles entered in park. The 


| record previously was 3,102 persons in 


789 automobiles on July 4, 1926, it was 
said, 

The total travel to July 
year was given as 105,240 persons, 
which is 1,541 more than the travel 
up until the same date last year, i103,- 
699 persons. The travel for the month 
of July was 79,356 this year as com- 
pared with 73,088 persons last year, 
or an increase of 6,318 persons. The 
average daily travel for July, 1927, it 
was stated, was 2,560 persons. 
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According to the survey, 15,563 per- 
sons were brought to the park entrances 
by railway during July. 


Misunderstanding of American Laws 
Is Declared to Exist Among Europeans 


Confusion Laid to Failure of Tourists to Explain Dual 
System of Federal and State Legislation. 


Failure of Americans traveling abroad 
to be explicit when discussing legislation 
in the United States is the cause of much 
misapprehension by foreigners regarding 
the laws of this country, according to the 
Assistant Director of the Womens’ Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, Miss 
Agnes Peterson. Miss Peterson has just 
returned from Europe, where she at- 
tended the sessions of the International 
Council of Women in Geneva. 

“TI found a great many foreigners with 
entirely wrong conceptions of legislation 
in the United States,” Miss Peterson 
stated orally on August 15, “I believe 
this is due largely to the carelessness of 
American travelers who discuss these 
matters with foreigners in explaining 
the manner in which our Government 
functions. There appears to be a great 
, deal of confusion between State and Fed- 
eral legislation. 

“Some Europeans cannot understand 
why the United States has not legislated 


for the aid of the poor, They do not un- 


derstand that this is one of the many 


matters taken care of by the States | 


themselves, with whici. the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not concerned. When I ex- 
plained our system in this one respect it 
cleared up a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing. The same thing is true of much 
other legislation. An American traveler 
will say that the Government does or 
sdoes not provide for cértain things by 
statute but will fail to specify whether 
the Federal Government is meant or one 
of the State Governments. Sometimes it 
appears as though Europeans had com- 
pletely lost sight of the fact that there 
are 48 States in the Union and that they 
have functions and prerogatives which 


are peculiarly their own and with which ; 
nothing | 


the Federal 
to do.” 

Miss Peterson, while abroad, made a 
study of discriminatory labor laws as 
applied to women workers, the results of 
which will be embodied in a special 
report. : 


Government has 


| 
| 


| 


Prehistoric Dwellings 


THE people at all times should 

know 
learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and self-governing na- 
tion.” 


President of the United States, 


their government and 


—William McKinley, 
1897—1901 
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Credit Expansion 


in Year I 926 


Of Indians Uncovered ‘| Shown By Joint Stock Land Banks 


Discovery of “Slab House’’ Vil- 
lage Shows Step in Evolu- 
tion of Cliff Houses. 


Discovery has been made of a step in 
the evolution of cliff houses, according 
to a statement made August 15 by the 
Smithsonian Instituticn. 

Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, the Insti- 
tution said, has uncovered in Chaco Can- 
yon, N. Mex., a slab house” village. It 
consists of a group of pit dwellings sunk 
two or three feet in the ground and lined 
with stone slabs, surrounding a larger 
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Hearings to Be Given 
26 Furniture Firms 


On Trade Practices | 


Misbranding 
Charged in Each of Cases 
by Federal Com- 


mission. 


Three trade-practice hearings involv- | 


ing 26 furniture manufacturing and job- 
bing firms will be held beginning 
August 18, 24 and 29, respectively, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
aminers, the Commission announced on 
August 15. These sessions will be con- 
tinuations of hearings formerly held, it 
was stated, and will deal with alleged 
misbranding of furniture. 

The full text of the Commissions’ state- 

ment follows: 
. Twenty-six furniture manufacturing 
and jobbing firms will be involved in three 
hearings before examiners of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the next two 
weeks. The hearings will be continua- 
tions of sessions held last spring and 
will be conducted in Chicago, Detroit, 
and Grand Rapids. All theree have been 
announced previously but th. dates have 
been changed effecteive as follows: 

Chicago hearing, scheduled for August 
15, changed to Thursdsy, August 18, 10 
a. m., daylight saving time, 2243 Trans- 
portation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, lasting probably one day. 

Detroit hearing, scheduled for August 
19, changed to Wednesday, August 24, 
10 a. m., United States Post Office Build- 
ing, lasting probably one day. 

Grand Rapids hearing, scheduled for 
August 3, changed to Monday, August 
29, 10 a. m., United States Post Office 
Building, lasting probably five days. 

The Commission in each case has is- 
sued complaints in connection with al- 
leged misbranding of furniture such as, 
for instance, use of the word mahogany 
without qualifying phrase to describe a 
wood that is said to be not strictly 
mahogany.: 


Air Mail Limited 
For Shore-ship Test 


Naval Aviator to Attempt to De- 
liver 100 Pounds at Sea 
to “Leviathan.” 


Air mail to be carried by airplane 
to the steamship “Leviathan” on Au- 
gust 21 will be limited to 100 pounds, 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, announced 
orally August 15. The plane, which is 
to be piloted by Lieut. Clarence H. 
Schildhauer, U. S. N., will attempt to 
deliver the mail to the “Leviathan” 500 
miles off the port of New York. The 
trip will be in the nature of an ex- 
periment, and no guarantees for safe 
delivery of the mail will be made by 
the Post Office Department, it was said. 

The mail is to be in the hands of the 
postmaster at New York City not later 
than 3 p. m. Saturday, August 20. The 


mail should be marked plainly, Air Mail, j 


and addressed In care of the Postmaster 
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Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


| 

The News Sum- 
| mary is classified 
hy Topics every 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


day for the con- 
venience of the 
‘reader. 


Got 


Turn to Back Pa ge 


; and officially 


of Products | 


| at Copenhagen, H. Percival Dodge. 
} report in full follows: 





Statement of Federal Farm Loan Board Out- 
lines Steady Growth of Institutions. 


A greater expansion of credits by the | 
banks during 
the calendar year that ended December 
31, 1926, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period, 1925, is shown in fig- 
ures compiled by the Federal Farm Loan | 
Board. 


several joint stock land 


These figures, just made public orally 
by the Board, show that 
during the calendar year 1926 these 
banks have loaned a net amount of $632,~ 
475,528.61 to 94,114 borrowers since their | 
organization, as compared with $624,- | 
628,615 for the period ending December | 
31, 1925, or loans totaling $7,846,913.61 
in the year 1926 alone. | 

The Board, however, it was sai@, de- | 


Foreign Commercial Agents 7 
Admitted to Danish Towns | 


Greater latitude is permitted foreign | 
commercial travelers in Denmark, says | 
a report received in the Department of | 
Commerce from the American Minister | 
The 


foreign commercial travelers in Den- | 
mark are permitted not only, as hitherto, | 
to trade in Copenhagen and the commer- | 
cial towns, but also in railroad towns 
and villages, according to a recent law. | 

Furthermore, while they were formerly | 
permitted to trade only with regular 
merchants and dealers they now will be 
allowed to transact business with coop- 
erative societies and Government and | 
municipal institutions. 

The law places the foreign commercial 
traveler almost on an equal footing with | 
the domestic commercial traveler. The 
present fees for commercial travelers 
remain unchanged. 


Emblem of Masonry 4 
Is Given Protection 


Carpenters’ Brotherhood De: | 
nied Trade Mark Resem- 
bling That of Order. 


The right to use as a trade mark a 
symbol similar to a Masonic emblem was | 
denied by the Patent Office on August 13. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters | 
and Joiners, the applicant, appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner on trade 
mark interferences sustaining the oppo- 
sition filed by the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the Statq of 
New York, and adjudging the applicant | 
not entitled to the registration for which 
it applied. 

The mark sought to be registered by 
the applicant comprises a representation 
of a partly open carpenter’s compass and | 
a partly open workman’s rule overlap- 
ping the compass, placed upon a repre- 
sentation of a shield. The words “Car- 
penters Home” appear above the shield | 
and the Latin words “Labor Omnia Vin- 
cit” appear upon the rule, the mark 
being used upon citrus fruits, namely, 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerifies. 

“The opposer,” the opinion states, “is a | 
fraternity widely known and of recog- | 
nized influence and standing and which | 
has been in existence for centuries. It 
bases its opposition to registration on the | 
ground that the applicant is not the | 
owner of the mark it seeks to register, | 
that the mark is a simulation and imita- 
tion of the widely known and used Ma- 
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Pay Increase Found 
Legal at Promotion 


ComptrollerGeneral Rules Date 
of Commission May Govern 
If Duty Remains Same. 


Appointments or commissions do not 
necessarily take effect immediately upon 
their issue, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, J. R. McCarl, has 
just ruled in a decision submitted to 
the Secretary of State. He said the 
appointing power may make them effec- 
tive at some future date or on the hap- 
pening of some contingency such as 
taking the oath of office or entering upon 
duty. He said, however, that it would 
be proper to provide regulations where- 
by such officers would receive the higher 
compensation from date of commission 
where the promotion did not involve a 
change in duties. 

The ruling, which was based on de- 
cisions rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the Uniled States, follows in full 
text: 

The act of May 24, 1924, 43 Stat. 140, 
| 
| 





provides for the appointment of Foreign 
Service officers by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, all appointments to be by commis- 
sion to a particular class. 

Appointments or commissions do not | 
necessarily take effect immediately upon 
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i 


| these banks, the Board 


| ment 


| duction in wholesale prices. 


clined to discuss officially the detailed 
operations of these banks during the 1926 
calendar year. This matter will be dis- 
cussed by the Board in its tenth annual 
report. Copies will be available, it is 
said, in a week or 10 days. 

Discussing past financial operations of 
said: 

“The joint-stock land banks 
within the year 1926, 19,699 
amounting to $131,430,810. 


closed, 
loans, 
This com- 


| pares with 11,390 loans of $74,586,761 in 


1924. From their organization to the 
end of the period covered by this report 
they made loans to 83,635 borrowers, 
totaling $624,628,615. Of this sum $79,- 
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Merchandise Stocks 
Shown as Smaller; 
Distribution Wider 


Federal Reserve Board An.-! 


nounces Result of Survey 
Made for First Half 
of 1927. 


The Federal Reserve Board has just 
completed a survey of merchandise dis- 
tribution for the first half of 1927 and 
has found, it announced August 15, that 
merchants generally are leaning to a 
policy of smaller stocks, in relation to 
sales, than heretofore. This policy, the 
Board said, resulted in smailer inven- 
tories from January to June, inclusive, 
this year than in earlier years although 
the retail distribution of merchandise in 
those months was slightly larger than 
in the first half of 1926. 


Following is the full text of the Board’s 


| summary and remarks on retail and 


wholesale trade: 

Distribution of merchandise to con- 
sumers, as indicated by sales of depart- 
stores, mail-order houses, and 
chain stores operating in all sections 
of the country, was slightly larger in 


the first half of 1927 than in the first ; 


six months of 1926. Wholesale trade, on 
the other hand, was smaller in 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year, but this decrease in dollar value 
of sales has been influenced by the re- 
Inventories 
carried by department stores averaged 
smaller than in the corresponding period 


| of last year and reflected a continuation 


of the policy of retailers to carry smaller 
stocks, relative to sales, than in earlier 
years and thereby to increase the rate 


of stock turnover. 


Chain Stores Gain. 

Department store and mail-order house 
sales in the first half of 1927 were about 
the same in value as in the first half 
of 1926, while sales of chain stores, 
which reflect changes’in number of 
stores as well as in the value of sales, 
were substantially larger. 


Total sales of approximately 1,250 


wholesale firms in 10 lines of trade—. 
| groceries, meats, dry goods, men’s cloth- 


ing, women’s clothing, boots and shoes, 
hardware, drugs, furniture, and agricul- 
tural machinery—averaged 5 per cent 
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Japan Making Plans 


For N itrogen Fixation 


W ill -Subsidize 
Plants for Manufacture of 


Government 


Ammonium Sulphate. 


The Ministry of: Agriculture and For- 


| estry of Japan, has organized the Fer- 


tilizer Investigation Commission to aid 
in the study of nitrogen fixation, accord- 
ing to a statement issued August 15 by 
the Chemical Division, Depariment of 
Commerce. The manufacture of ammon- 
ium sulphate will receive particular at- 
tention since more than half the annual 
consumption is now imported, it was 
stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The, Fertilizer Investigation Commis- 
sion, which has been organized by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
has appointed subcommittees to study 
each angle of the proposed Government 
aid for Japanese nitrogen fixation. The 
Government desires private companies to 
manufacture ammonium sulphate, since 
out of the 400,000 tons consumed an- 
nually in Japan about 290,000 tons are 
imported from America, Germany and 
Great Britain. : 

The Government hopes that private 
companies Will be able to produce in 
greater volume at lower prices. The 
Government believes that power will be 
cheaper if the fertilizer companies in- 
stall their own power plants. ' Conse- 


| quently, the experts plan to apply the 
to the fer- , 


new Electric Business Law 
tilizer companies, allowing them, like 
the power companies, to issue deben- 
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Application Filed 
To Get Control 


Of Wheeling Line 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Asks Permission 
to Purchase Major- 
ity of Stock. 


Proposes That Price ~ 
Be Fixed by I. C. C. 


Also Opposes Any Stock for 
Acquisition of Property by 
Competing Railroads 
Now Holding Stock. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way has filed an application, made, pub- 
lic August 15, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway by purchase of a majority 
The applicant 
stated it now owns 65,200 shares of the 
preferred and common stock of the 


Wheeling and “has reason to believe 
that such control can be acquired by 
stock purchase if the approval of the 
Commission is obtained.” 

The applications of several officials 
of the New York Central, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Nickel Plate to 
hold positions with the Wheeling, as a 
result of the acquisition of stock in the 
company by those carriers, are pend- 
ing before the Commission. 

Support Reported for Plan. 


The application of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia stated it does not exer- 
cise any control over the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie at this time but that at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Wheeling, held May 25 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there were present in per- 
son or by proxy a total of 227,671 
shares of the Wheeling “which were 
voted in harmony. with the shares owned 
by the/Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the 
owners and holders of which shares are 
in accord with the applicant in refer- 
ence to its desires toward the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway Company.” 

The applicant informed the Commis- 
sion that the filing of its application 
was authorized by resolution adopted 
unanimously at a meeting of the board 
of directors on June 30 in New York 
City, and that it proposes to acquire 
control of the Wheeling by a purchase 
of a majority of its capital stock, for 
not to exceed such average price for 
each class of shares as the Commission 
shall fix. The applicant stated that no 
agreement for such purchases has been 
entered into with any other person or 
persons, 

“The control of the Wheeling,” the ap- 
plication states, “is now so closely held 
that market quotations on Wheeling 
shares are no criterion of their true 
value; furthermore, applicant is not now 
in a position to give an estimate of such 
valuej deeming that the arriving at such 
value and the fixing of the maximum 
price to be paid by applicant for such 
shares are matters to be developed upon 
the hearing on this application, and to be 
determined by the Commission.” 

The line of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia extends from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh Junction, Ohio. The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie owns and operates 
lines between Terminal Junction, Bel- 
mont County, Ohio, northward to the 
Cleveland, Lorain, Huron 
and Toledo, having connections with 
other carriers, including the Pennsyl- 

tria, Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Nickel Plate and Wabash. The 
Wheeling has trackage rights over the 
Baltimore & Ohio into Wheeling, W. Va. 

The application set forth that acquisi- 


of its. capital stock. 


po al aco eee £ 
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Resistance of Stone 


To Frost Is Studied 


Experiments With Building 
Types Conducted by Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Experiments to determine the relative 
resistance of various types and deposits 
of stone to frost action are now being 
conducted, according to a statement of 
the Bureau of Standards. The results 
of these tests on the durability of stone 
will be of particular value in building 
monuments and structures designed to 
endure for centuries. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In this country there are few stone 
structures which are more than 100 
years old. Considering the types of 
stone so extensively utilized at the Se 
ent time there are few structures Suile 
of them which have stood for a period 
greater than 50 years. While actual ex- 
amples of stone structures which have 
stood for long periods are of the great. 
est value in estimating the durability 
of any particular stone, short periods of 
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Data Is Compiled 
~ As Preparatory Work 


Measures of Protection in Vari- 
ous Countries Explained for 
* Preventing Reproduction. 


The measures of protection afforded 
by the governments of the world to 
property rights in news and the subject 
of professional facilities required by cor- 
respondents in pursuing their vocation 
were the stbjects of inquiries sent to 
bodies of newspaper men in various 
countries by the preparatory committee 
in preparing the agenda for the Confer- 
ence of Press Experts to be held at Ge- 
neva August 24, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. 


Responses to these inquiries’ have been | 
reported by the committee and are em- | 


bodied in a report of the agenda com- 
piled by the secretariat of the League 
of Nations. This document has just been 
received and is made public by the De- 
partment of State. 


Measures Adopted 


To Protect News 
The full text proceeds: 
Protection of news: 

lative measures or customs in your coun- 

try thai govern copyright in press news 
as well as press communications by tele- 
graph, wireless and wireless telephone? 

Austria: At the present moment, 


neither literary nor professional prop- | 


erty rights in news that has not yet ap- 
peared in a newspaper are sufficiently 
protected by law. The receiving of news 
for publication by wireless telephone is 


allowed only if the receiver proves that | 


he is authorized to publish the news re- 
ceived. 
Belgium: No. 


Bulgaria: The copyright law allowed 


foreign news to be reproduced only 18 
hours after it has been published and on 
condition that publication is accompa- 
nied by a note indicating the source. 
Czechoslovakia: 


by an amendment. : 
Denmark: The Danish Copyright and 


Artistic Rights Law (April 1, 1912), al- | 


lows a newspaper or a correspondent to 


producing his articles, telegrams or 


news. The fact that reproduction is for- | 


bidden is generally indicated by the 
words “reproduction forbidden,” at the 
head of the article or telegram, or col- 
umn of foreign dispatches. The jour- 


nalists of Copenhagen state that this in- | 


junction is always respected. J 
There is a measure of protection for 
press news received by wireless or wire- 


less telephone, for the license granting | 


the right to set up a receiving apparatus 
includes an injunction against reproduc- 


the sole right of reproduction. Never- 
theless,‘ this protection, which extends 
also to communications from abroad, is 
not absolutely effective. 

Estonia: Copyright in press news 
does not exist in Estonia. As regards 
communications by wireless telegraph or 
telephone, the decree of the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications (Official 
Journal, No. 61, 1926) distinguishes be- 
tween receiving apparatus for press 
news and economic communications and 
receiving apparatus, for general commu- 
nications that have been broadcast. 

Press news and economic communica- 
tions may be received by press bureaus 
and by the institutions and persons con- 
cerned in conformity with the interna- 
tional conventions and regulations in 
force and by special authorization of the 
postal administration. 
hand, receiving apparatus for general 
communications may be utilized only for 
listening in to speeches, musical pro- 
grams and general communications 
whose publication has been authorized. 

The owners of receiving apparatus of 
this sort are forbidden to listen in to 
foreign communications. Press, news 


and economic information that is sent to | 


an address, to communicate such infor- 
mation to other persons and to use i* in 
their own interests or in the interests of 
third persons. 


Reproduction Prohibited 


Within Twenty-four Hours 

Finland: A draft law on copyright 
recently put before the Diet contains 
certain provisions for forbidding the re- 
production during a period of 24 hours 
after their reception of news 


patches or wireless messages. 

France: No. 

Germany: There is no special law for 
the protection of copyright in news. At 
the same time, legislation on unfair com- 


tutes a certain degree of protection in 

this respect. 
Great Britain: 

for the protection of copyright in news. 


Nevertheless, it would appear that Eng- | 
lish common law enables any flagrant | 


abuses to be dealt with more or less ef- 
fectively. 

Hungary: 
of copyright in press news, the legisla- 
tive measures and customs of Hungary 
distinguish between three kinds of cases: 

(1) Press news in the form of a com- 
munication by letter, telegram or tele- 
phone addressed to a vnerson definitely 
indicated; 

(2) 
collected and reproduced in order to be 
inserted in newspapers and news agency 
sheets; 

(3 Press news published in the news- 
papers. 

Legal provisions to protect copyright 
in press news in accordance with the 
type of case may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. Press rews sent by letter or tele- 
gram to a person or editorial office defi- 
nitely indicated comes under the law of 
Letter or Tele..cphi Service until this 
information is published end is protected 
against “‘egitirnate ac juisition and use 
by paragraphs 200, 201 and 327 of the 
Penal Code; in addition, whoever is 
guilty of the violation o: thes. articles 
becomes responsible for the damage 


Are there legis- | 





| LIV, 


On the other | 





; ence. 


There is no special law | 


| wireless 
: | terms: 
Press news that has been issued, | 


| addressed 
| wireless service). 





caused by his act in accordance with the 
stipulations of private law. 

As regards press news communicated 
by telephone (Telephone Secrecy) the 
Penal Code does not provide for any ex- 
plicit penalty. On the other hand, De- 
cree No. 3842, 1923, B. I. of the Royal 
Supreme Court of Hungary, dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1928, expresses the legal con- 
viction that the paragraphs mentioned 
above of the Penal Code apply equally to 
the secrecy of telephone communicatipns. 
Consequently, the fact of violation of 
telephone secrecy may in the same way 
involve payment of damages in accord- 
ance with private law. 

If letters, telegrams or telephone com- 
munications, containing press news are 
not only acquired in an illegal manner 
but, further, reproduced and circulated, 
such press news may be protected by 
the Law of 1921, LIV concerning copy- 
right so far as such news constitutes a 


work that comes under the protection | 
| rights in press news will enjoy copyright 


granted by the copyright law. 
According to the provisions of this 
law, the multiplication, publication. or 
putting into circulation of a work with- 
out the authorization of the author con- 
stitutes a usurpation of the rights of the 
author and is punishable as such; more- 


| over, publications illegally produced may 
| be seized and the guilty person con- 
| demned to pay damages. 


2. In the case of press news that has 
been received and multiplied for inser- 


| tion in newspapers, illegitimate utiliza- | 


tion constitutes in all cases the usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the author in ac- 


| cordance with paragraph 6 of the Law of 


1921, LIV. It is above all lithographed 
news sheets and other 
bulletins that come under the protection 
of this copyright law. 

38. The Hungarian law contains no 
provision explicitly forbidding the re- 
production of news. On this head, para- 


graph 3 of Article 9 of the Law of 1921, | 
reproduction of | 
news items that have appeared in news- | 
| papers or reviews and containing mere 

| statement of fact does not constitute an 

| infraction of copyright. 


states that the 


The already existing | Newspaper Articles 


Copyright Law will shortly be completed | 


Safeguarded in Italy 


Italy: 


news, etc., may be reproduced only if 
the source is quoted. 

Latvia: Press news is subject to the 
general laws concerning the secrecy of 


| telegraphic, telephonic, etc., communica- 


tions, as well as to the Civil Code (copy- 
right). 


Lithuania: The Russian law of March 


20, 1911, concerning copyright is still in | 
Article 40 stipulates | 


force in Lithuania. 
that “in newspapers, reviews and other 
periodical publications, 


urban telephonic communications, al- 
though received from special correspond- 
ents, is allowed. 

“Other articles from periodical publi- 
cations may be reprinted when the au- 
thor has not forbidden such reproduction. 

“Permanent reprinting from the same 
publication is forbidden. 


“Interurban telephonic and telegraphic | 


communications whose reproduction has 
been forbidden cannot be published in 


| the local papers except after a delay of | 


18 hours from the time they have ap- 
peared.” 
This article is of very limited appli- 


| cation. 


The Netherlands: There are no legal 
provisions aiming particularly at giving 
certain persons the sole rights in press 
news. 
to press telegraph communications. 


telegraphic and telephonic communica- 
tions, Article 441 of the Penal 
tends in a certain measure to guarantee 
the exclusive rights in such news. In 
certain cases, the law punishes the pub- 


lication and other acts that might lead | 


to publication of news that has been 
caught on a receiving apparatus. 


Norway: Articles, news and telegrims | 


are protected by the Copyright Law. 
News may, however, in practice be used 
by other newspapers when the source is 


| indicated. 


Press circles in Norway are more and 
more inclined to think that the Copy- 
right Law should be applied more rig- 
idly to press news. 


| Poland Considers Law 

| To Forbid Republication 
from | 
abroad contained either in special dis- | 


Poland: 
Agency tried to settle this question on 
the basis of a motion approved by the 
Allied Agencies 
This motion recommends to the 
governments of all countries to frame a 


A 1- | law forbidding the reproduction of news. 
petition in commercial matters, consti- | 


The text of this. motion is drafted as 
follows: z 

“All news obtained by a newspaper or 
a news agency, whatever its form, con- 
tents and the method by which it has 
been communicated, should be consid- 


or agency concerned so long as its com- 


5 | mercial value remains.” 
As regards the protection | 


Up to the present, no positive result 


| has been obtained. 
On the other hand, there is a law in | 


Poland of June 3, 1924, on post, tele- 
graph and telephone which formulates 
the measures for protecting news by 
telegraph in the following 


“Persons authorized to possess a pri- 
vate wireless telegraph or telephone ap- 


erecy of the news they may obtain and 


| which is not addressed to them; they 


have not the right to make such news 
known except to the official authorities.” 
-In accordance with this special rule, 
the holders of listening in licenses in 
Poland have the right to receive only 
news destined fo~ everyone, but have not 
in any case the right to intercept per- 
sonal correspondence or correspondence 
to news agencies (circular 


Rumania: 
no legal provision giving copyright to 
press news. The Press Law being studied 
at present will contain a provision to 
this effect by a special article which will 


The copyright law of Novem- | 
| ber 7, 1925, provides that newspaper ar- | 
ticles are protected by the law—never- | 
| theless, article + states that information, 
secure for himself the sole right of re- | 


reprinting from | 
other periodicals of current events of the 
| day, as well as of telegraphic and inter- 
ing news when the sender has reserved | 


| ealling, 


The same is the case with regard | 


| of three kinds: 


at the Berne Confer- | 


| on giving proof of their 
should invariably be exempted from visa | 
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Improved Facilities 


Travel, Investigation and Trans- 
-mission Improvements Are 
Suggested in Report. 


give temporary copyright to press news. 
The text of this provision is ‘as follows: 

“Newspapers, press agencies or other 
organs of the press will enjoy copyright 
on news concerning events that have 
taken place outside the frontiers of the 
country, i. e., news obtained by news- 
papers, press agencies or other organs 
of the press which have paid the costs 
of transmitting such news or which have 
been formally conceded rights in this 
matter. 

“The sender or other holder of such 


for 24 hours from the date of the publi- 
cation by the sender or other holder of 
rights in such publication. 

“Any person who can prove his law- 


| ful right either by a ielegraphic bulletin 
| issued by the postal, telegraph and tele- 


phone services or by some document 
proving that he holds a concession for- 


| mally granted him by law or resulting 


from a contract, is authorized to take 
proceedings in case of violation of the 
present provision of the law. 

“The person accused may defend him- 
self against the action that has been 


take# only by the production of docu- | 
| ments of the sane nature. 
forms of news | 


“Whoever violates the provisions of 


| the present article will be punished by a | 
| fine varying from 15,000 to 20,000 lei, 


besides the damages claimed by the 
plaintiff. In case of a repetition of the 
offense the fine will be doubled.” 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes: 
sidered of submitting a copyright law 
to Parliament. 
are inclined to think that an interna- 
tional convention would be preferable. 


| Facilities Demanded 


As Professional Right 


Professional Facilities: 


The journalists assembled at Geneva | journalist belongs. 


on January 24, 25 and 26, 1927, on the 


| invitation of the Secretary-General of 


the League of Nations to give their. ad- 


vice with a view to the eventual convo- | 
cation of a Committee of Press Experts | 


in accordance with the resolution of the 


Sixth Assembly, after having heard the | 
| reasons for the meeting explained in a 
| speech of welcome by Sir Eric Drum- 


mond, appointed chairman, George 
Bernhard, and, taking note of the work 
of the Committee of News Agencies and 
of the directors of Press Bureaus, as 
well as of the replies of the professional 
organizations previously consulted by 


as 


| the League Secretariat, drew up and 


unanimously adopted the following rec- 
ommendations and suggestions affecting 


| the’ pursuit of their profession abroad 


and the facilities which they consider 
necessary for the proper accomplishment 


| of their calling. 
In the first place, they consider it es- | 


sential to explain clearly what is meant 
by “facilities.” 

Although journalists as a body are ex- 
tremely grateful for any attention or 
courtesy shown them in pursuit of their 
they 


contribute towards the cause of objective 
truth, and thus to the promotion of bet- 
ter international understanding, by 
strictly safeguarding their professional 
and independence. All favors, therefore, 
the acceptance of which might in any 


| degree whatsoever enfeeble this inde- 
As regards the contents of wireless | 


pendence should, in the Committee’s 


| opinion, be firmly rejected. 
Code | 


On the other hand, their profession 


| involves such vreat responsibilities that 
| the Committee feels justified in claiming 


for journalists as a right the means to 
enable them to carry out their mission 
of information both abro d and at home 
conscientiously and with the maximum 
facilities. 

Thus what they ask for are not favors, 


| but certain improvements which would 
| enable them to present their information 
| to the public with the greatest possible 


accuracy and speed. 

The facilities necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the task of a journalist 
whose profession takes him abroad are 
(1) Transit facilities; 


(2) investigation facilities; (8) trans- 


. | mission facilities. 
In 1924, the Polish Telegraph ; 


Transit, Investigation 


And Transmission Facilities 
(1) Transit Facilities: 
—Visas.—It is absolutely necessary for 


| a journalist to be able to move about 


rapidly, in case of necessity, in ‘order 


| to arrive on the spot without losing val- | 
uable time at frontiers, and to be able, 
| with the least possible delay to follow 


the vicissitudes of any event. 
At the present time, although a great 


| number of countries have abolished the | 


ered as being the property of the paper | formality of passport visas—a frequent 


source of delay—others still maintain it. 
The Committee considers that journalists, 


formalities. 

(b) Reduced Railway Fares.—The 
Committee considers it desirable that, in 
countries where this practice exists, for- 
eign journalists, giivag proof of their 


| profession, should be entitled to reduc- 


tions of railway rates equivalent to those 


paratus are obliged. to respect the se- | Stanted to nationals. 


(2) Investigation Facilities: On ar- 
rival at a place where they are unknown 
to the authorities and to the local police, 
foreign journalists encounter consider- 
able difficulties in their efforts to obtain 
information. 

The Committee considers that there 
again they should be able, by the pro- 
duction of credentials, to »btain from 


| official Press Bureaux or from the local 


authorities the same facilities as those 


| accorded to nationals. 
Up to the present there is | 


(8) Transmission Facilities: It is of 
the greatest importance to be able to 
transmit messages as rapidly as possible 
by telegraph, telephone or wireless. In 
many countries there are reduced rates 


and | 
The question has been con- | 





However, many people | 


are nevertheless of the | 
| opinion that they can only effectively | 


(a) Passports | 


profession, | 





for the press. In order to obtain these 
rates, special authorization is necessary 
and this involves delay as it has to be 
obtained from the Postal Administration. 

To obviate this difficulty, the Commit- 
tee proposes the creation, for journalists 
traveling abroad of a uniform card to be 
issued by the Universal Postal Union, en- 
abling the bearer to obtain without any 
other formality in all countries members 
of the Union, press telegraph, telephone 
and wireless rates. 


The Committee further requests, as 
already suggested in the report of the 
Committee of News Agencies, that an 
“urgent press” telegraph, telephone and 
wireless service be established every- 
where, such communications to follow 
immediately after State messages, and 
to take precedence of urgent private 
communications. 

It insists particularly that these meas- 
ures should in no way prejudice the ad- 
vantages already accorded to press com- 
munications in certain countries. 

In the course of its detailed study of 
essential facilities for journalists in pur- 
suit of their profession abroad, the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that, in 
order to obtain any one of them, it would 
be necessary for the person interested 
to submit credentials. It therefore ex- 
amined whether a single document might 
be established which would enable the 
bearer to overcome all obstacles to the 
accomplishment of his task. 

The Committee considered, as M. Roigt 
had proposed, that only an official docu- 
ment issued by one of the highest author- 
ities of a journalist’s country of origin 
could answer such a requirement. 

Consequently, the Committees proposes 
that the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions should study the possibility of es- 
tablishing a specfal document certifying 
the profession of a journalist obliged to 
go abroad in the pursuit of his calling, 
and recommending him to the authori- 
ties of the various countries in order that 
he may obtain from them, for the ac- 


| complishment of his task, the maximum 


faciilties, that is to say, as far as pos- 
sible all those granted to national jour- 
nalists, 

This document, which should be valid 
for one year and renewable, would be 


| issued by the Foreign Ministry of the 
| journalist’s country of origin on the writ- 


ten request of the director or editor in 
chief of his paper, and, if necessary, ac- 


| companied by the recommendation of the 


professional organization to which the 


This document, exhibited at frontiers, 
together with the passport, would take 
the place of the consular visa; it would 
enable the journalist to obtain from rail- 
way and shipping companies the right 
to reduced tariffs, in countries where 
such are accorded, to obtain from the Di- 


| rectors of official Press Bureaus or from 
| local authorities the usual advantages of 


a press card or police permit, and, fi- 
nally, the international telephone and 
telegraph permit above mentioned. 

The guarantees offered by this new of- 
ficial document would have a distinct ad- 
vantage for foreign governments, as well 
as for the journalist himself. It would 
prevent governments from being imposed 
upon by so-called special correspondents 
who are mere impostors, and who do 
not hesitate to ask for all sorts of favors 
(expenses, free traveling, etc.), while 
promising articles which for obvious rea- 
sons never appear, and, on the other 


| hand, it would prevent an authentic jour- 


nalist from being taken for an impostor. 


Relation With Authorities 
And Peacetime Censorship 
Relations With Government. Authori- 
ties and With Peace-Time Censorship: 
If journalists have the right to demand 
certain facilities for the exercise of their 
profession, they also have the right to 
draw the attention of the governments 


| to certain obstacles to the free accom- 


plishment of their task; the most im- 
portant of these obstacles is censorship. 

The Committee is unanimously con- 
vinced that peace-time censorship, 
whether exercised openly or—which is 
even worse—concealed, constitutes a fun- 


| damental obstacle to the normal ex- 


change of international information, and 
as such renders international rapproche- 
ment more difficult. 

In addition to the fact that, as recog- 


| nized in the report elaborated by the 


Committee of News Agencies, censor- 
ship does not prevent the dissemination 
of false and tendencious information, it 
is particularly prejudicial to the Govern- 
ments which maintain it. Consequently, 
journalists desire its rapid and perma- 
nent suppression. 

So long, however, as, contrary to the 
principles of the liberty of the press, 
peace-time censorship exists in any coun- 
try, journalists must claim the following 
minimum guarantees: 

(1) That telegrams submitted for cen- 
sorship should be examined by specialists 


| and dispatched with the greatest promp- 


titude possible; 

(2) That journalists should be in- 
formed in advance of the instructions 
given to these speciaists so as to enable 
them to make their own dispositions; 

(3) That they should be informed of 
the passages suppressed in their dis- 
patches as well as of any exceptional 
delay in transmission, and that they 
should be given the option of sending or 
withholding the message thus censored 
or delayed; 

(4) That transmission charges paid in 
advance on telegramps which are sub- 
sequently censored or delayed should be 
refunded in proportion to the number of 
words suppressed; 

(5) That complete equality of treat- 
ment should be granted all journalists 
without exception. 

Reference to a Committee of Journal- 
ists in Cases of Expulsion, Equality of 
Treatment in the Distribution of Official 
News: The Committee associates itself 
with the double suggestion submitted to 
the Secretariat by Roy Howard, of the 
United Press, according to which 

(1) All measures of expulsion against 
foreign correspondents on professional 
grounds should be preceded by an exami- 
nation of the case by a committee of 
journalists, and 

(2) Absolute equality of treatment 
should be observed in the distribution of 
official news to all journalists and 
agencies. 


Recommendations and Suggestions: 


| as an integral part of the course? 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Adoption of All-Year School Programs 
Said to Be Retarded on Account of Bud gets 


Bureau of Education Outlines Features of 48 Weeks in 
Aiding More Rapid Advancement of Pupil. 


Increases that would be required in 
school budgets serve to retard the 
adoption of an all-year school program 
for pupils, which would mean more 
rapid advancement and a more even 
distribution of hours, the Chief of the 
City School Division, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, W.'S. Deffenbaugh, has just an- 
nounced in a statement issued by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Much has been written regarding the 
all-year school, but comparatively few 
cities are operating their schools on the 
all-year plan. Many have organized 
summer schools of six or eight weeks in 
duration, but these schools usually serve 
only two classes of pupils, those who 
have failed and those who by intensive 
work may gain an extra promotion. 


Since many school administrators favor | 


the all-year school, the question arises, 
Why have not the cities of the country 
extended the summer session to 12 weeks 
Pos- 


| ‘sibly it is because the general public is 


not sufficientiy well informed as to the 
advantages of a school session of 48 
weeks, or it may be that boards of edu- 


| eation hesitate on account of the addi- 





eS TD 


tional expense involved. 


Increases in Budgets 
Essential to Program 


That the school budget would have to 
be increased temporarily to run the 
schools 12 additional weeks is obvious, 
but if children may complete the 12-year 
course in fewer years the cost per pupil 
for his entire course might not be any 
greater than if the schools were in ses- 
sion only 36 weeks a year. To pass from 
the first grade up through high school 
requires 12 years, or 432 weeks, with 36 
weeks to a year. Under the all-year 
plan a pupil would, theoretically at least, 
make the same advancement in 9 years 
of 48 weeks each. 
cost per pupil completing the course 
would be no greater under the all-year 
plan. It might even be less, since the 
cost of. maintenance during the summer 
months would be iess. 

The question to consider, however, is 
whether the schools can be made more 
efficient if operated on the all-year plan. 
Economy should not be measured by ex- 
penses but by returns. Increased ex- 
penditure often increases the rate of 
dividend. Many a business man fails 
because he does not put enough money 
into his business to make it pay. No 
doubt our schools would pay better divi- 
dends on the money invested if they 
were operated for the entire year. No 
business concern would let its plant lie 
idle for three months in the year, yet 
the school buildings of the country are 
idle for this length of time, and since 
there is nothing profitable for the great 
majority of the children to do during the 
summer vacation they are loafing or 
playing in the streets. 


Hours Spent in School 
Are Small Part of Time 


The time children spend in school is | 


a comparatively small part of the time 
at their disposal. If a child sleeps 9 
hours a day he has 15 waking hours. 
If he is in school 542 hours a day for 5 
days a week and 36 weeks in the year, 
he is in school only 990 hours out of the 
5,475 hours that he is awake during the 
365 days of the year, or he is in school 
only 18 per cent of his waking time. If 
the schools were conducted for 48 weeks 
a year a child would be in school 1,320 
hours out of the 5,475 hours he is awake, 
or he would be in school only 24.1 per 
cent of his waking time. Supt. William 
McAndrew, discussing the all-year school 
in his report to the Chicago board of 
education, says: 

“Every real teacher is certain to re- 
mark some time in the opening weeks 
of school in September that her pupils 
seem to have forgotten during the sum- 
mer everything they ever learned, as well 
as the ability to study, to carry on under 


the school regimen. After 9 or 10 months 


Such are the points on which the Com- 
mittee feels it its duty to reply to the 
inquiry of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations by these few but definite 
proposals which seem to it to merit at- 
tention. There are, however, other 
points on its agenda upon which it con- 
siders it useful to make recommendations 
or suggestions. 

Double Taxation: The Committee as- 
sociates itself with the request of the 
Czechslovak Press Association that jour- 
nalists should not be subject to double 
taxation in their country of origin and in 
foreign countries where they are resid- 
ing for the moment. 

Travel Tours of Groups of Journalists. 
—Study Scholarships: Although the 
Committee is only moderately favorable 
to group excursions in foreign countries, 
it recognizes at the same time that in 
certain cases, if these journeys are or- 
ganized for a disinterested purpose and 
are under the control of professional or- 
ganizations, they present decided in- 
terest. 

The Committee is also in favor of the 
creation of study or travel scholarships 
for writers on foreign affairs, or for 
young people who intend to take up a 
journalistic career and for whom these 
tours may be most profitable. 

Journalistic Property: The Committee 
is of the opinion that the study of the 
legal aspect of this question should be 
referred to the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. It expresses the strong hope 
that a solution may be found by the uni- 
fication of legislation on literary and 
journalistic property. 

Finally, before dispersing, the Com- 
mittee unanimously expresses its most 
sincere thanks to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and his staff 
for the valuable assistance they have 
givcn to those members of the press who 
are obliged frequently to travel abroad, 
iu their efforts to obtain the necessary fa- 
cilities for the loyal and rapid accom- 
plishment of their tasks 


If this be true the | 








faithful, conscientious, painstaking work 
she sees her pupils leave school for the 
summer recess alert, mentally keen, 
morally alive youth of whom she is 
rightfully proud and in whom she has 
great hopes; but these same boys and 
girls too often come back to her in Sep- 
tember stunted »hysically, intellectually, 
and morally. It is not humanly possi- 
ble for the adolescent to loaf, to run the 
streets, for two or three months each 
year, without suffering a loss of knowl- 
edge and a breaking down of habits of 
application. The Board of Education of 
Chicago has stood out against inter- 
ruptions of school work by extraneous 
interests. The summer recess is the 
most serious interruption the child en- 
counters in school life. The only valid 
justification ever offered for closing 
schools in summer is the need for the 
help of the children on the farm. There 
exists no such need in urban circles.” 
All-Year Schools in Newark 


Are Attracting Attention 

During the past few years interest has 
been centered on the all-year schools of 
Newark, N. J. The board of education 
considered the matter of discontinuing 
the all-year schools of that city, which 
were first established there in 1912. 
Good results were reported until the 
superintendent of school: in his report to 
the board of education in 1924 called at- 
tention to certain disadvantages of the 
plan. The Board, however, decided 
to continue the all-year schools until 
further study could be made of them. 
A preliminary survey was made 
by Dr. M. V.O’Shea and Dr. Wil- 
liam Farrand iu June, 1925. They recom- 
mended that a complete survey be made 
of the all-year-schools. The school board 
adopted the recommendation, and a sur- 
vey was made by Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Dr. 
Farrand, Dr. W.C. Ryan, Dr. W. A. Mc- 
Call, Dr. A. T. Wylie, and Dr. P. K. At- 
kinson. The survey was made primarily 
to determine the efficiency of the all- 
year schools in comparison with the so- 
called traditional schools. 


Advancement of Pupil 
Declared to Be Rapid 


The committee found that while the 
all-year schools do not do what was orig- 
inally claimed for them—that is, carry 
any considerable. number of pupils 
through eight grades in six years—they 
do advance their pupils more rapidly and 
give them greater educational attainment 
than pupils of similar ability, heredity, 
and social background receive in the tra- 
ditional schools; that while it takes the 
average pupil in the all-year school 
nearly eight years to complete the ele- 
mentary grades, it takes the pupils of 
corresponding capacity in a traditional 
school a distindtly longer time: that 
while the all-year graduates do not make 
as good a showing in the high school as 
traditional graduates, the reason is not 
less efficient work in the shcools but the 
innate capacity of the pupils themselves 
and the fact that the all-year schools are 
holding and carrying through a class of 
pupils who in the regular schools would 
be likely either to drop out or to be seri- 
ously retarded; that these shcools, in the 
face of great difficulties, are doing ex- 
tremely valuable work and are rendering 
a great service, particularly to children 
of foreign parentage and unfavorable 
home conditions, and that these children 
suffer educationally if the all-year 
schools are abolished; and that the addi- 
tional cost is not excessive, considering 
the service rendered. 

In view of all the evidence, the survey 
committee recommended that the all- 
year schools in Newark be continued and 
that they be given every facility to make 
their work even more effective than has 
been thus far. 

The Newark board of education, after 
giving the report of the survey commit- 
tee due consideration, decided to continue 
the all-year schools. The report of the 
committee will, no doubt, awaken inter- 
est in other cities in the all-year school. 
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Methods Considered 
To Prevent Increase 


Of Infantile Paralysis 


Public Health Service Says 
Bulletins on Control Are 
Issued in California. 


Rules Are Outlined 


Eight States Repeat Number of 
Cases; Serious Effect on 
Children Reported. 


Abnormal prevalence of poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) in the United States 
has resulted in bulletins being issued out- 
lining methods to control the disease, the 
Public Health Service announced in a 
statement issued August 15. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The Public Health Service announces 
that .poliomyelitis is increasing in quite 
a number of States. The latest informa- 
tion received by the Public Health Serv- 
ice shows that this disease is present 
to the extent indicated, in the following 
States: 

California, 56; Connecticut, 11; Massa- 
chusetts, 10; Missouri, 15; New Jersey, 
17; New Mexico, 9; Oklahoma, 8 and 
Texas, 10. Total, 136. 

The California State Board of Health 
has just sent to the Public Health Serv- 
ice a bulletin in which the methods of 
control of infantile paralysis in that 
State are outlined. The full text of the 
California statement is as follows: 

“Attention is again called to the in- 
creased number of cases of poliomyelitis 
reported last week. It will be noted that 
62 cases occurred within the State, and 
that this represents an unusually large 
number of cases to be reported during 
a single week. The most widespread 
and extensive outbreak of this disease 
occurred in California in the summer 
and fall of 1925. Indications at the 
present time show that we may expect 
an equally disastrous outbreak this year. 
Health officers have been advised rela- 
tive to the conditions, and it is of the 


utmost importance that they keep the“ 


general public in their respective com- 
munities fully advised relative to the 
status of the epidemic. For the benefit 
of the general public the following sum- 
mary of the State regulations for the 
control of poliomyelitis is again printed. 

To prevent the spreading of infantile 
paralysis and to avoid contracting it, ob- 
serve the following: 

Keep your children off the streets. 

Do not le them play with any child 
or adult who is not entirely well. 

, Keep sick persons who do not belong 
in your family out of your house. 

Make sure that hands are thoroughly 
washed before eating. 

If a child or adult appears to be sick 
or complains of not feeling well, im- 
mediately separate that person from 
the rest of the family, and allow no 
visitors to enter the house. 

After waiting on the sick person be 
sure to wash your hands immediately. 
, Collect nose and throat discharges 
in paper napkins or small pieces of 
cloth and burn immediately. 

Bowel and bladder discharges must 
be disinfected with a 50 per cent car- 
bolic acid solution, or such other dis- 
infectant as your physician shall advise. 

Infantile paralysis is primarily a 
children’s disease, the mortality being 
20 per cent, and many who survive re- 
main disabled throughout their lifetime. 

The best way to keep your child from 
contracting this disease is to keep him 
away from other children. 

To Health Officers. Period of quar- 
antine shall not be less than three weeks 
from the beginning of the disease. 
(Adopted October 6, 1923). — Special 
attention should be given to the quar- 
antining of all contacts especially in 
children where a_ strict quarantine 
should be maintained for a period of 
two weeks. (Adopted October 6, 1923), 
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Reliable Soundings 
Lacking for Great 
Part of Pacific Bed | 


No Depth Figures Available 
for Tract as Large as 
- Australia. 


Data Being Recorded | 


Ships Expected Eventually to’ 
Supply Information Suffi- 
cient as Basis for Map. 


Pacific ocean bed areas as large as 
the continent of Australia for which no 
authentic depth soundings ever have 
been recorded are referred to by G. W. 
Littlehales, of the United States Hydro- 





graphic Office, in a paper on “The Con- 
figuration of the Basin of the Pacific.” 
Mr: Littlehales said that in the North 
Pacific there is one tract twice as large 
as the entire United States crossed by 
only a single line of soundings 250 miles 
apart. 

The full text of Mr. Littlehales’ state- 
ment follows: 

The use of the sea, from early times, 
as the great highway of transportation 
and communication has made apparent 
to the United States the advantage of 
equipping its vessels with information 
respecting those waters through which 
their voyages might be directed, and for 
the fulfilment of this advantage a na- 
tional institution, named the Hydro- 
grapic Office, has been established in 
the Navy Department. In relation to the 
Pacific Ocean, this institution produces 
and issues in successive editions about 
1,500 different publications including 
charts ranging in continuous succession 
throughout its entire expanse. 

Old Charts Untrustworthy. 

The charts of 50 years ago, when 
deep-sea soundings began to be meas- 
ured in the Pacific Ocean, were encum- 
bered with symbols to represent the 
many hundreds of reports of doubtful 
dangers that had come down from 
former generations of navigators. 

To furnish evidence, by measuring the 
depth of the ocean, that would verify. or 
disprove these reports, often doubtless 
based upon misleading appearance of 
the surface of the sea, was, to the United 
States Navy, a recognized obligation 
which resulted in this Service becoming 
the pioneer in furnishing authentic 
measurements of the depths of this great 
ocean, whose expanse exceeds, by 10,- 
000,000 square miles, the total land- 
surface of the globe. 

It was in 1873 that the U. S. S. “Tus- 
carora” ran the first transoceanic lines 
of soundings in the Pacific, in the course 
of which the Aleutian Deep was found 
and the great trough bordering Japan 
was discovered and named Tuscarora 
Deep. Soon afterwards the U. S. S. 
“Narragansett” sounded the route from 
Hawaii to Australia. 

The charts of the Hydrographic Office 
have thus become, by natural develop- 
ment, the repository of the accumulated 
information with respect to the configu- 
ration of the oceanic basins, ard in them 
may be found the facts of observation 
that lend themselves to the delineation 
of the isobathic contours. 


Data Still Incomplete. 

Although there are regions of the Pa- 
cific where the number and distribution 
of the sounds are sufficient for a first ap- 
proximation to the mapping of the con- 
formation of the bottom of the ocean, as 
in the tract between California and 
Hawaii and other regions where an even 
greater degree of completeness has been 
reached, as in the case of the survey, in 
88 days, by the United States destroyers 
“Hull” and “Cory” of a tract of the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean 34,000 square 
miles in extent, bordering the coast of 
California from San Francisco to San 
Diego .and extending ocneaward to a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms, yet, in general, it 
is not possible to draw the contours of 
thé configuration, because on account of 
the sparseness of the soundings, conjec- 
ture everywhere arises in attempting to ; 
do so, and there still remain great areas 
in this ocean that are entirely without 
soundings. In the North Pacific, there is 
a tract twice as large as the United 
States which has been crossed by only a 
single line of soundings spaced about 250 
miles apart, and in other parts of the 
Pacific basin there are areas as large as 
the continent of Australia in which not a 
single authentic sounding is recorded. 

Besides giving the measurement of a 
depth, a sounding must be accompanied 
by two additional coordinates determin- 
ing its position, since such a measure- 
ment applies only to one place on the 
globe; and, to be useful in defining con- 
figuration, a sounding must be attended 
with other soundings at intervals apart 
bearing a suitable relation to the dimen- 
sions of the orographical forms whose 
configuration is sought to be developed. 

As a formative influence upon those 
engaged in measuring deep-sea sound- 
ings, the Hydrographic Office undertook 
an investigation to determine the form 
and dimensions of the slenderest forma- 
tion, composed of the materials of the 
crust of the Earth, that could be raised 
from the depths of the ocean to a cul- 
mination in proximity to the surface, 
with sufficient crushing strength to re- 
main standing under its own weight and 
the weight of the superincumbent body 
of water, on the principle that if the 
intervals between soundings were regu- 
lated to disclose the presence of the 
slenderest formation that could stand, 
then any orographical formation that 
might exist in Nature would be likely to 
be found. This investigation is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the First 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress held in 
Honolulu, in 1920. 

Accurate Map Nearer. 

The never failing stream of deep-sea 
soundings from national and institutional 
vessels of the countries bordering or hav- 
ing interests in the Pacific, among which 
those of the United States have main- 
tained a leading part, is year by year ad- 
vancing the once distant prospect of | 
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| Ginko Tree Classed | Sur 


Mountains Comparable to Swiss Alps 


Once Stood in Arizona, Says Naturalist 


C. E. Sturdevant Tells How Colorado River Cut Down 
Pinnacles, Forming What Is Now Grand Canyon. 


The gash cut in the earth’s crust by 
the Colorado River has exposed one of 
the “most interesting geological sections 
in the world,” the naturalist of Grand 
Canyon National Park, Department of 
the Interior, C. E. Sturdevant, says in a 
statement just issued by the National 
Park Service. 

Mountains comparable to the Alps 
were onec thrust up on the site, only to 
be gnawed down to low hills and valleys 
by the slow, disintegrating forces of na- 
ture, Mr. Sturdevant states. The sea then 
flooded the area, he explains, and millions 
of years passed before that section of the 
earth again emerged. 


A formation of Coconino sandstone in | 


the walls of the Grand Canyon, according 


to Mr. Sturdevant, is known among scien- | 
tists as the richest Permian fossil-track | 
He says that the | 
oldest rocks exposed in the walls are rep- | 


horizon in the world. 


resentative of the earliest eon of geologic 
time and might well “be termed the 
cornerstone of the continent.” 


Deep Gash in Earth Crust. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
important factors | 
| Mississippian age stands out as a true 


With all of the 
fvoring a great canyon present, such as 
water coming in a strong volume from a 
region of great rainfall, a river flowing 


through a great elevated plateau region, | 


and finally the plateau region becoming 
semi-arid in climate so as to retard the 
widening of the valleys, the Colorado 
River, acting in the capacity of carrying 
agent with a vast amount ef sediment 


serving as a rasp or saw, has slowly worn | 


one of the deepest gashes into the earth’s 
crust, 
posure of one of the most interesting 
geological sections of the world. 

The oldest rocks exposed in the walls 
of this important geological section are 
representative of the earliest eon of ge- 
ologic time. They are composed of crys- 
talline schists, gneisses, and granite 
rocks of Archean age. They are repre- 


sentative of the primordial earth’s crust | 
and might very well be termed the cor- | 
These rocks | 


nerstone of the continent. 
form the walls of the inner or granite 
gorge at the present time. The term 
“granite gorge,” however, is a misnomer, 


for true granite does not occur within | 


the Park. All of the types of rock that 


and equally resistant to erosion, thereby 
giving a sharp, ragged V-shaped profile 
to the inner gorge. By their darker 
color, crystalline character, ragged pro- 
file, and lack of stratification, they are 
easily distinguished from the overlying 
sedimentary rocks. The Archean rocks 
were eroded or worn away at the top 
and submerged beneath the sea. They 
are separated by a profound unconform- 
ity or great time interval from the over- 
lying sedimentary rocks. 
Sediment Found In Layers. 

When the seas came in, sediments ac- 
cumulated upon the smooth surface to a 
great depth. These sediments are com- 


posed of layers of sandstone, shales, and | ahes 8,300 feet above sea level on the 


limestones and are known as the Grand 
Canyon series or Unkar-Chuar forma- 
tions of Algonkian time. Some of the 
remains of the most primitive life found 
in the earth’s crust are found in these 
sediments. The fossils reveal the pres- 
ence of simple plants known as “algae” 
long before the beginning of the Paleo- 
zoic or old life era. When sediments 
had piled up to a great depth, profound 
folding took place. This area was lifted 
high above the surrounding seas, 

Geologists believe that mountains com- 
parable to the present-day Alps were 
then present in this vicinity. The slow 
disintegrating forces of nature, however, 
gnawed away at the high mountains un- 
til they were finally reduced to low- 
lying hills and valleys. This area was 
then submerged beneath the sea. The 
total thickness of these sediments will 
never be known, but 12,000 feet of sedi- 
ments measuring over.two miles in thick- 
ness still remain exposed above the 
Archean rocks. They have been tilted 
at such steep angles and worn away to 
such an extent that at no place do they 
extend vertically but a few hundred feet 
at the most. In places they are entirely 
missing. 

The seas came in over this submerged 
area and deposited the Tonto Group of 
Cambrian age. The lowest member of 
the group, the Tapeats sanstone now 
makes the greater part of the Broad 
Tonto platform within the Canyon. Above 
this occurs the Bright Angel shale and 
Muav limestone. These three forma- 
tions contain the’remains of primitive 


| marine forms of extinct life, such as 


invertebrate tracks, worm trails, shell 


fish, crustaceans and sea-weed impres- | 


sions. 
Great Intervals Followed. 
Two great. time 


mapping the conformation and topog- 
raphy of the bottom of the Pacific Ocean 
to a nearer stage of feasibility, as when, 
in 1925, the United States Fleet, from 
the voyage to Australia and New Zea- 
land, brought home about 6,000 sound- 
ings—many of them from regions un- 
fathomed before that time. 

And it is with satisfaction that atten- 
tion may be turned to the: unnumbered 
thousands of soundings on the conti- 
nental shelf where the diligent labors of 
hydrographers have made the coastline 
of the world the best known of world’s 
major geographical features. 


Plan Aerodome at Seat 
Of League of Nations 


the seat of the League in order to fa- 
cilitate communications between the 
League and members of the Council at 


critical moments, according, to informa- | 


tion veceived at the of 
State. . 

A committee of experts has been ap- 
pointed to study the matter. They ex- 
amined the site of the Cointrin aero- 
dome on July 25 and 26 and proposed 
to the Swiss Federal and Cantonal au- 
thorities several suggestions for im- 


provement, 


Department 








| Chicago district. 


<i elt Sateen | eastern 
The League of Nations is considering | 
the establishment of an aerodome near | 


represents millions of 
The Ordovician, the time 


which probably 
years of time. 


when armored fishes were dominant in | 
the seas, and the Silurian, the time when | 


lung fishes developed and when the scor- 


_ As Sole Survivor of | 
| Prehistoric Family 


Geological Survey Says It 


Flourished Nearly 400,.- 
000,000 Years Ago. 


pions became our first air-breathers, are | 


both missing in the walls of the Canyon. | 
| The Silurian is not found 


in any part 


Grown Now for Shade 


of the State of Arizona, probably indi- | 


' cating an elevation above sea level dur- | 
The Ordovician is | 
found in other parts of the State and | 


ing this long period. 


may have been deposited here but dur- 


ing the great time interval that followed | 
was slowly worn away as well as a part | 
; of the Muav limestone. 


The next record in the walls of the | 


canyon is the occasional presence of 
Temple Butte limestone of Devonian 
age. The limestone is not continuous 
but instead occupies small erosional 
pockets at thé top of the Muay lime- 
stone. This formation contains the re- 


| mains of a primitive type of fish that 
depended upon its bony-skin armor for | 
| defense rather than upon speed, 


The next formation is known as the 
Redwall limestone, This deposit of 


vertical wall some 500 feet in thick- 
ness. Locally this limestone is known 
as the “blue lime.” The red color is 
due to water leaching out the exide of 
iron from the overlying formations and 
slightly coating the blue limestone. 
Marine waters must have contained 
abundant food material, for the fossil 


forms of shelled animals indicate them | 
| as being large, fat and well-fed. 
This gash has resulted in the ex- | 


Reptilian Tracks Found. 
Resting upon the Redwall limestone 


| occurs a series of cliffs and slopes, mak- 


ing up a total thickness of 800 feet. 
This is the Supai formation of Pennsyl- 
vanian time. Some of the most primi- 


tive reptilian tracks are present in a | 
massive bed near the center of the for- | 


mation. 


Above the Supai formation lies nearly | 


300 feet of Hermit shale of Permian 
age. This formation is of interest for 
the abundant occurrence of  well-pre- 
served animal tracks, ancient plant im- 
pressions and insect wings. 
wing impression in one instance meas- 


make up the Archean series are hard ured nearly four inches in length. 


The next record in the walls of the 
canyon is about 400 feet of Coconino 
sandstone of Permian age. This forma- 
tion is known as the best Permian fossil- 
track horizon in the world. At present 
25 species of animal tracks have been de- 
scribed. This number undoubtedly will 
be doubted or even tripled when a com- 
plete collection finally has been made. 

Formed Beneath Sea. 
The topmost formation in the walls of 


| the canyon is the Kaibab limestone of 


Permian age. A great many species of 
marine fossils have been collected from 
this formation. It is difficult for the lay- 


man to visualize this plateau some 7,000 ! 


feet above sea level on the south rim and 


north rim, as having been formed be- 
neath the séa. 

Geologists believe that sediments 
measuring nearly 6,000 feet, or over one 
mile, in thickness once nested on top of 
the present topmost laye rat the Grand 
Canyon. The complete succession of 
these youpger formations may be seen in 
southern Utah at Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Park. Toa lesser extent some 
of the younger strata may be seen at the 
east at Cedar Mountain and to the south 
at Red Butte. Most of the younger sedi- 
ments were removed by erosion from the 
immediate vicinity of the Grand Canyon 
before the great uplift occurred that re- 
sulted in the Colorado River removing 
enough material to expose to view “the 
world’s most sublime spectacle.” 


| President Is Told 


Building Advances 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Says Lack of Funds-Not 
Retarding Work. 


[Continucd from Page 1.] 

tion contracts awarded in July in 36 
Eastern States amounted to $513,926,000. 

This, it is stated, was a_ slight in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 
last year, although 19 per cent under 
June, 1927, when a new all-time monthly 
record was established. July is declared 
to be the fifth consecutive month of the 
current year to exceed the comparative 
month in 1926. 

“The gain of $64,862,600 


in total 


| contracts during the first six months of 


intervals followed | 1927 over the same period of 1926,” 


says the Building and Housing Division, 
“is owing largely to activity in pub- 


lic works and utilities and to public and } 


semi-public building. 
Gain in Chicago District. 
“The gain in commercial building is 


| largely attributable to a 60 per cent 


gain in that type of construction in the 
All districts contribu- 
ted to the gain in public works and utili- 
ties, with the New York district leading. 

“The increase of 3 per cent in the ‘all 
others’ group comprising hospitals and 
institutions, military, naval, public, re- 


| ligious, memorial, social and recreational 
buildings, was likewise noticeable gen- 


erally. Residential contracts, which form 
the largest sing'e construction class, de- 
creased 5 per cent. The greatest falling 
off in this group occurred in the south- 
district where the quietus in 
construction in Florida after the boom 
is apparent.” 

The following table gives the various 
classes of building during the first six 
months .and comparisons: 


CCOMINGNOIBY oslo ons viene des 
Educational ....... 

SURI T she's. s: sa bin avah dee k ews 
Public works and public utilities.... 
MOMOOOMEE «6-5. ciskwas Seuss caters 
Pr ere 


Total BG SLAtes viseeseeeececvers 


A single | 


$480,500,800 
182,488,600 
230,961,100 
572,522,700 
63,878,400 
342,377,900 


1,2) 


$3,0 


Also Widely Used in Countries 
in Temperate Zones for 
Ornamental Purposes. 


was said on August 15 by the Geological 
Survey, Department of Interior, to be 
the last living species of an ancient 
family of gymnosperms which were wide- 
spread throughout the world some 100,- 
000,000 to 400,000,000 years ago. This 
tree was said to be a “left-over” from an- 
other geological age, when it almost 
reached extinction. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Some correspondence of the 
Geological Survey includes an interest- 


recent 


which is a really 


all but reached extinction and has been 
revived and redistributed by man. : 
Leaf Falls at Funeral. 
The Geological Survey received a let- 
ter inclosing a clipping as follows: 
“There passed away recently in Wash- 
ington the paelo-botanist best acquainted 


with the history of the Ginko tree in 
America. At that impressive moment 








| 


ing statement regarding the Ginko tree | : 
remétkible tres—e | cent in hotels and restaurants, and 26.2 


left-over of another geologic age, which | 


Cieoex 
I 


i DEX 


vey Shows Half of Women in Industry 
In Delaware and T ennessee Are Married 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Announces Results of Study of 


Conditions Among Those Employed Industrially. 


Women in industry are no longer, if | 
| they ever were, predominantly young 
| girls who go to work as a temporary 


expedient, according to a statement of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, in announcing the results 


| of a survey of working conditions among 
| women in Delaware and ‘Tennessee. 

| 

The statistics gathered in both of these 


States, which have just been made pub- 
lic, show that more than 45 per cent of 
the women workers were, or had been, 


married. 
The full text of the TBureau’s state- | 


The Ginko tree, which is rapidly grow- | ment of the results of the survey follows: 


ing in favor as a shade and ornamental | 
tree, especially in the temperate zones, | 


The study in Delaware was made in 
response to a request from the labor 
commission of Delaware, 


employed within the 
those working in canneries. This re- 
quest was indorsed by the Delaware 
Council of Social Agencies, an asso- 
ciation made up of 30. organizations. 


Survey Covered 
146 Establishments 


The survey covered 146 establishments | 
employing 4,176 | 


One TR SEE Keme pet CEee? 28.9 per cent, in the two States, but while 


| in Delaware slightly over one-half were 
| 25 or over, in Tennessee 45.8 per cent 
! were in this age group, while in the lat- 


in 29 cities and towns, 
women. 
were in manufacturing industries; 10.8 
per cent were in mercantile establish- 
ments, 4.7 per cent in laundries, 2 per 


per cent in vegetable canneries. 
The age distribution of those report- 


| ing on this item was as follows: 


116 
| 20 
| 40 


' 30 


| 50 


when they stood in the churchyard, the | 


remains with floral offerings of many | 


associates lowered to their resting place, 
and the final rites almost ended, a Ginko 
tree near by shook free a single leaf 
which spiraled down to rest at the 
| grave—a last tribute from a life-long 
friend. It was the funeral of Dr. Frank 
H. Knowlton, formerly of the United 
States Geological Survey.” 

To this the Geological Survey 
reply: 

“The clipping to which you refer is 
based on or extracted from editorial 
statement in Scribner's Magazine re- 


Merriam, ‘The Story of a Leaf,’ which is 
based upon the discovery by Dr. Mer- 
riam of a Ginko leaf in which the epi- 
dermis had been preserved. The fossil 
was found in beds intercatated between 
lava flows along the Columbia River. 


Tree Called Last of Family. 

“The living Ginko tree represents the 
solitary species now surviving of a very 
| ancient and once widespread family of 
Zymnosperms. 
to Triassic time and possibly even to the 
Permian, the last period of the Paleozic, 
| variously estimated at from 100,000,000 
to 400,000,000 years ago. 
middle portion of the Mesozoic era, that 
is the Jurassic period, many species of 
Ginko ranged from the tropics to the 
Arctic and‘all the way around the earth. 
Then troubles beset the Ginko family 
and during Tertiary-time, known as the 
Age of Mammals, when man probably 
made his first appearance, the Ginko 
stock became nearly extinct; all disap- 
peared but the single .pecies with which 
we are becoming more and more familiar 
as it finds wider favor as a shade and 
ornamental tree. 


“Coming back to the present and the 
very, very recent past, the Ginko tree 
has been regarded as sacred by the Bud- 
a@hist priests and for many centuries has 
been cultivated in the Buddhist temples 
and gardens of China and Japan whence 
it was brought a cetnury or more ago 
to Europe and later to America. Again, 





by the aid of man, the Ginko has thus | 


reestablished itself pretty well around 
the world although the present day cold 
winters restrict its boundaries within 
the more temperate zones. 

“The Geological Survey has no records 
at hand covering the dates of importa- 
tion of the Ginko to America. There are, 


however, very large and old trees grow- | 


ing in the United States Botanic Gar- 
dens at Washington and in the grounds 
of the Department of Agriculture.” 


Claims Commission 
To Resume Sessions 


- . a . | 
United States and Mexico Body | 


in Recess Until Chairman 
Is Appointed. 


The Special Claims 
not been*in session since April, 1926, 
after which its neutral chairman re- 
signed, is still functioning, it was stated 
August 15 by the Department of State. 
The American and Mexican Commis- 
sioners, it was said, are preparing cases 
for consideration before the Comnis- 
sion when another neutral chairman is 
appointed. 


.The Commission has not met, it was 


said, since a negative decision was ren- ! 


dered regarding the 17 Santa Ysabel 
claims, the only ones considered out of 
the 3,011 cases laid before 
handles all claims “arising from acts 
incident to the recent revolutions.” 
that the Commission remains in exist- 
ence until 1929. 


First Six Months 
1927 1926 
$453,910,700 
178,803,200 
321,086,700 
475,856,000 
1,326,376,600 
256,833,700 


+6.1 
+4,6 
—28.0 
+204 
—5.1 
+330 


$2,907,866,900 


72,729,500 


This family dates ‘back | 


During the | 


Number Per cent 
20 tseee we dgUue 28.9 
under 25 .... 732 19.9 
under 30 .... 403 11.0 
under 40 .... 652 17.8 
and under 50 .... 432 11.8 
and under 60 ..... 236 6.4 
years and over .. 


and under 
and 
and 


and 


95 


40 


60 154 4.2 


Total seme Sle 10D 

It will be noticed that 51.2 per cent 
are aged 25 or over, and that two-fifths 
(40.2 per cent) are 30 or over. Atten- 
tion is called to this 
that women in industry are no longer— 


| if they ever were—predominantly young 


made ; 
| points 


ferring to an article by Dr. John C.| 
| voreed. 





1 Commission, | 
United States and Mexico, which has | 


it. It! hours or less. Of the 18 States for which 


| hour data have been obtained by agents 


It was explained by the Department of the Women’s Bureau, Delaware falls 


chance | 


| median 
women was $10.15 amd for 21 negro ; 





girls who go to work as a temporary 
matter, expecting to give up employment 
within a few years. 

The conjugal situation of those studied 
to the same conclusion. Of the 
3,255 from whom reports on this matter 
were received, 53.7 per cent were single, 


33.6 per cent were married, and 12.6 per ; 


cent were widowed, separated, or di- 


not meant permanent vwvithdrawal from 
the wage-earning world; a fact which is 
especially significant when it is con- 
sidered that these were in the main 
native-born Americans, only 9.2 per cent 
being foreign born. 


Median Week’s Earnings 


Amounted to $127 >05 

The median week’s earnings for those 
employed in 97 factories, stores and 
laundries were $11.05; taking only the 
full-time workers, they were $12.90. The 
range was from $8.10 in clothing fac- 
tories to $16.40 in the manufacture of 
cigars. Taking the time workers only, 
of whom there were 1,385 whose rates 
of wages and earnings were both 
recorded, it was found that while the 
median wage was $11.60 a week, the 
median earnings for the week were only 
$10.55.- In some of the industries the 
discrepancy was much greater. 

The highest rate of any industry was 
received by the women manufacturing 
food products ($18.15), wet median earn- 
ings of this group fall 30.3 per cent be- 
low this amount. Leather manufacture 
is second ($16.10), and its median earn- 
ings are 5.9 per cent less. Paper and 
paper products, showing a median rate 
of $13.95, is third, but this is the group 
in which median earnings are higher by 
5.4 per cent—an increase due to the 
bonus paid by one firm in the industry. 
The lowest median rates are for women 
in the manufacture of wood products and 
of cigars, in 5-and-10-cent stores, and in 
laundries, all of which fall below $10; in 
other words, one-half the women for 
whom weekly fates were reported in 
these four industries would receive not 
more than $9.50, $9.75, $9.75 or $9.70, re- 
spectively, even though they had worked 


the full scheduled hours of the firm in 


which they were employed. 

A study of the connection between 
time spent in the trade and earnings 
showed that median earnings increased, 


rather irregularly, with length of expe- | 
of | T ° . 
| Meeting to Discuss 


rience, until “the median earnings 
women who had spent as much as 15 
years in the trade were between $6 and 
$7 higher than the amount paid begin- 
ners.”’ 

In hotel and restaurant service the 
week’s earnings for 64 white 


women $10.75. In vegetable canneries 
the median week’s earnings for 844 white 
women was $9.40 and for 252 colored 
women, $5.55. 

Under the Delaware laws a 10-hour day 
and a 55-hour week for women is per- 
mitted in factories, stores, and laundries, 
but in practice bettex conditions than 


| these were frequent. 


As many as nine-tenths of the women 


| reported in the factories, stores and laun* 


dries had a daily schedule of less than 
10 hours, and more than one-fifth of the 
total number were employed in plants 
in which the weekly schedule was 48 


below 10 in the proportion of women for 
whom scheduled weekly hours were 48 
or less. 


Results Are Reviezved 


Of Survey in Terarzessee 

The field work of the Tennessee in- 
vestigation, which, like that in Dela- 
ware, was requested by the State 
agencies, covered 216 factories, stores, 
and laundries in 27 cities and towns, in 
which 16,596 women and 106 girls under 
16 were employed. Of the latter, 83 


| women, who formed 8.6 per 





which wished | 
| information as to the hours, wages, and | 
working conditions of women industrially | 
State, including | 


! 50 and under 
‘ 60 years and 


» Ov1 


| married. 
| women are considered, the figures are 


fact as showing | 


| In other words, for very nearly | 
| half of the whole group marriage had 





were in textile and 19 in cigar factories. 


The great majority of the women, 83.9 | 


per cent, were in some form of manu- 
facturing industry, textiles employing 
51.7 per cent of the total group. One- 
tenth were in mercantile establishments 
and 5% per cent in laundries. Colored 
cent of 
those studied, were employed mainly in 


| laundries (45.6 per cent), in the manv- | 


facture of wood products (15.3 per cent), 

and in the manufacture of tobacco prod- 

ucts other than cigars (13.9 per cent). 
The age distribution, excluding girls 

under 16, was as follows: 

Per 

Cent. 
28.9 


Number. 
16 and under 
20 and under 
25 and under ¢ 
30 and under 
40 and under 


13.6 
17.1 
9.1 


1.2 


TOR seas vets cs 100.0 
It will be noticed that the age level 
here is somewhat lower than among the 
women studied in Delaware. The pro- 
portion under 20 is precisely the same, 


ter State those aged 30 and over formed 


32.2 per cent as against 40.2 per cent in | 


Delaware. 

On the other hand, while in Delaware 
53.7 per cent of those reporting as to 
conjugal eondition were single, in Ten- 
nessee 50.6 per cent were or had been 
When, however, only white 


very similar, 52.4 per cent of those in 
Tennessee being single. 
Records of actual earnings for a given 


week were obtained for 14,642 white | 
were | 
$11.10, the range being from $8.30 in| 


women. The median earnings 
the manufacture of furniture to $16.10 
in the printing and publishing trade. In 
the general 
the median earnings were $14.15; in 5- 
and-10-cent stores they were $9.20, and 


in laundries, $8.95. For colored women 


| the level was much lower, their medium | 
for all industries being $6.95, and for | 
full-time workers, $7.40, as against the | 


$12.45 median of full-time white work- 
ers. 


Nearly Half Have 
Day of 10 Hours 

The Tennessee law permits a working- 
day of 10% 
hours. The scheduled daily hours ranged 
from under 8 to the full 10%, the pro- 


| portion of women working under each 


schedule being as follows: 

Under 8 hours: .......cccsscccces 1.9 
SHG acieite ste 6s tthe bee ee eNO 
Over 8 and under 9 ..........+.-- -10.8 
GO NGUID « 6-6.5 Sis a: Sears egies 665 Oem Se Se 
Over 9 and under 10 hours ..... .30.4 
DOGO URE aid le ve alas e-¥ 6/ass ois Ki 6-8 06m Oe 
Over 10 and under 10% ........ 9.6 
50% HOURS o- 355 1.1 


It will be seen that over four-fifths 
(83.2 per cent) have a day of 9 hours 
or more, and that not far from half 
(45.5 per cent) have a scheduled day 
of 10 hours.or more. Weekly hours were 


affected by the fact that so many of | 
the women worked in textile factorics, | 
in which a short Saturday is common. | 


had a 
more, 


Practically half, 49.6 per cent, 
weekly schedule of 55 hours or 


and 9.7 per cent had a weekly schedule | 


of 48 hours or less. 


Fewer than the scheduled hours were | 


worked by 44 per cent of those for whom 
time was reported, while 5.6 per cent 
worked for more than the scheduled 
hours. For 60.8 per cent of the women 
in stores the Saturday hours were longer 
than the daily schedule. 


Inadequate or unsatisfactory lighting 
was found to be a common condition, the 
natural light being found either inade- 
quate or undesirable because of the glare 
it caused in 98 establishments, while 
artificial light caused glare for some or 
all of the women employed in 116 estab- 
lishments. Other undesirable conditions 
were narrow 
brick or concrete floors, with no wooden 


platforms for those who had to stand at | 


their work. Unsatisfactory seating ar- 
rangements were common. 


In 58 factories and laundries no seats 


were provided fer women who stood at | 


their work; in 32 factories and laundries 


none of the women who sat all day at | 


their work had seats with backs. 


Consular Procedure 


Program Prepared for Pan 


American Conference 
in October. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


invoices; standardization of size of con- 
sular invoice form; language, currency 


and quantity units to be used in consular ! 


invoices; number of copkes of consular 


invoices to be required; exclusion of 


ocean freight rates on consular invoices; | 


provision for letters of correction on 
consular invoices, upon moderate charge; 
length of time for presentation of con- 


sular documents after arrival of goods. | 


Discussion of Fees. 

Consular fees: Consular Invoice Fee 
as a Service Charge rather than an Ad- 
ditional Duty; Possibility of Moderation 
and Standardization of Consular Fees. 

Consular Practices and Procedures: 


Uniformity of Consular Practices within | 
Standardization of Time | 


Each Country: 
for, Usual Visa; Provision for Rapid 
Service in Urgent Cases, upon Moderate 
Charge; Legalization of Duplicate Copies 
upon Request: Consular Advice as to 
Proper Declaration of Goods and Prepar- 
ation of Invoices; 

Use of the Mails in Handling Export 

» 





25.2 | 
| law, was described as “quite satisfac- 


4.8 | 





mercantile establishments, | 


hours, and a week of 57 | 


or obstructed aisles, and | 
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Dr. Doran Declares” 
Little Illegal Beer Is 
Being Sold in East 


Commissioner of Prohibition 
Says Dealers Deceive Pub: 
lic as to Strength, 


Ends- Inspection Trip 


Improvement in Enforcement 
Said to Have Taken Place 
in Last Year. , 


The prohibition situation throughout 
the eastern half of the United States, 
as regards the sale of beer with an al- 
coholic content greater than allowed by 


tory” by the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, Dr. J. M. Doran, on his return 
August 15 from an inspection trip. It 
was Dr. Doran’s belief, he stated orally, 


|; that a gullible public was buying beer 


with less than one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol which had been represented 
as “beer with a kick.” 

“Extensive tests have been made,” he 
continued, “and these have failed to 
show the sale of real beer in move than 
limited quantities). These tests, of 
course, have resulted in the discovery of 
some ‘wild cat’ breweries, but for the 
most part the beer being sold as high- 
powered is not high-powered at all. 

“Our greatest trouble now is not with 
the old-line breweries, but with the ‘alley 


| brewers’ who have small vats and sup- 


ply perhaps a few neighborhood saloons, 
I believe that most of the old-line brew- 
eries are now observing the law rigidly, 
for I know that the Malt Syrup Manu- 
facturers Association has taken a stand 
even against the manufacture of. wort 
because when that product is fermented 
with yeaSt a liquor containing above the 
prescribed amount of aleohol results.” 
Dr. Doran declared that all of the 
beer now on the market in violation of 


| the law was either of the cold process 


type or produced from wort. It is not, 
therefore, he said, beer that is satis- 
factory to the pre-prohibition beer 
drinker and he did not believe its sale 
ever would be great. 

In this respect, Dr. Doran declared 
there had been a “vast improvement in 
the last year.” Prior to that time, real 
beer had been coming from the old line 
breweries in many sections, he said, but 
this production he believed had now been 
reduced to a minimum. 

Dr. Doran’s visit to Chicago brought 
discovery of a new method by a brewer 
to avoid detection, he said. He related 


| the account of a raid by agents of the 


administrator at a point in which a 
brewery was found set up in a building 
formerly used as a meat packing estab- 
lishment and situated in the midst of the 
great Chicago stockyards. , 

“None of the people had an idea how 
long that plant had been running,” Dr, 
Doran said. “The brewers had taken ad- 
vantage of the usual stockyards odors as 
an offset to the natural odor arising from 
fermenting beer and the plant, which was 
quite a large one for an individual wild- 
catter, had escaped notice.” 


Limit Placed on Air Mail 
For Shore-to-Ship Test 


[Continued from page 1.] 
at New York City. It must carry both 
fereign and domestic postage rates in 
addition to this country’s airmail charge 
of 10 cents for each half ounce. 


Under. no circumstances should send- 


| ers mail valuable articles on this flight, 


Mr. Glover said. The mail pouches for 
the flight are to be closed by the Post- 
master at New York City. The reason 
for limiting the amount of mail to be 
carried by Lieutenant Schildhauer was 
said to be due to the possibility of*the 
flight ending in failure and the mail lost 
at sea. 


Mr. Glover said he wanted to stress 


| upon mailers that this flight was purely 
|,an experimental one. 


Mailers desiring to utilize this Gov- 
ernment’s first official test of carrying 
mail from shore-to-ship should consult 
their local postmaster with regard to for- 
eign postage rates because, Mr. Glover 
explained, those- countries have their 
own rates and which vary materially 
from those charged in this country. 

It was said that the Department would 
make a special effort to guard against 
commercialism by those who are to mail 
their letters on this test flight. The 
mail if successfully carried by the naval 
lieutenant will carry the seapost cancel- 
lation stamp of the “Leviathan” and be 


| delivered the same as any other piece of 


foreign mail, providing such mail meets 
regulations governing exchange with 
foreign countries. 


Documents; Invoice Forms Officially Is- 
sued, or Commercially Printed. 
Documentation on Parcel Post Ship- 
ments: Elimination of consular docu. 
ments and fees on mail shipments of 
small values; facilitating conditions of 
shipment of parcel post packages, 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
Place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary  de- 
Signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pi. a, New Tork City 
LA 
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Assignments ori Ships Are Given 


To Graduates of Naval Academy 


Approximately 250 Ensigns Have Just Com- 
pleted Rudimentary Course in Aviation 
Before Being Assigned. 


Orders to the second half of the 1927 
graduating class of the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, assign- 
ing them to their first duty, as en- 
signs, on vessels of the United States 
Navy, were issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of the 
Navy on August 15. 

The ensigns, numbering approximately 
250, have just completed a six weeks’ 
course in rudimentary aviation. They 


constitute the second half of the grad- | 


uating class of 1927, which totaled about 
525 who were commissioned in the Navy, 
and who received their preliminary avia- 
tion training prior to the second half of 
the class. 


The aviation training given graduates | 


of the Naval Academy immediately after 


their graduation and before assignment | 


to vessels does not qualify them as fin- 


partment, but merely is to train them 
in the principles of aviation. 
signs were in the air on an average of 
seven hours each during the school- 
ing period, and were instructed in the 
fundamentals -of aerial navigation, aerial 
radio, and aerial gunnery. 

The officers to whom orders were is- 
sued on August 15 are as follows: 

Arizona: Clarence E. Coffin, Jr., Malen 
Durski, Thomas L. Greene, Lee F. Keys, 


These en- 


Louis T. Malone, Joseph D. McKinney, | 


Carl J. Pfingstag and Robert S. 
enbush, Jr. 


Quack- 


Arkansas: Edward S. Addison, John C. | 
Atkeson, Harry F. Bauer, John C. Broach, | 


Edward H. Eckelmeyer, Jr., Warner R. 
Edsall, John A. Edwatds, Veryl F. Frye, 
Frank D. Gismbattista, Harry D. Hale, 
Frank M. Hammitt, Charles J. Hardesty, 
Jr., Charles E. Harrison, Robert A. Hin- 
ners, Robert V. Hull and 
Matthews. 


Five Ensigns Are Assigned 


To Battleship California 
California: Charles B. Beasley, Herbert 
L. Hoerner, William W. 
John B. Smyth and Allen M. Zollars. 
Bridge: Frederick F. Agens, 
K. Averill, Francis R. Jones, John W. 
Malley and Francis C. B. McCune. 
Cincinnati: George W. Anderson, Jr., 
Raymond L. Harrell, Henry T. Koone, 


Mitchell D. | 


| Winters. 


| Charles t 
$r.. Cornelius §. Seabring and Daniel J. 





ished pilots, it was explained at the De- | Lowrie, 


° 


+ 
Leon J. Barbot, Arthur C. W. Baskin, 
Ernest Blake, Clarence E. Boyd, Marion 
M. Byrd, Joseph A. Flynn, Otis C, Gregg, 
Robert <A. Johnson, 


mick, Shirley §. Miller, Granville A. 


Moore, Richard E. Myers, Gill M. Rich- | 


ardson, Carl L. Steiner and Robert C. 


Uae 


Trenton: Liles N. 
L. Melson, Robert B. Morgan, 


Weintraub. 


U. S. S. Tulsa® William H. Brockman, 


Jr., Herbert F. Eckberg, Charles P. Hill, 


| Jr., and John W. Schmidt. 


U. S. S. Utah: John T. Brown, Jr., 
Creed C. Burlingame, Harry M. Denty, 
Timothy F. Donohue, John L. Ewing, Jr., 
William Y. C. Humes, Jr., Stanley E. 
Judson, Hugh A. R. Keiran, Noble W. 
George G. Mead, 
Purdy, Alsten Ramsey, Edwin B., Robin- 


son, Joseph R, Rubins, Brooke Schumm, | 
Loring O. Shook, John W. Slayden, Nere | 


H. Stofflet, Philip A. Tague, Jr, David 
W. Tolson and Spaulding Trafton, Jr. 
U. S. S. West Virginia: William H. 
shford, jr., Cyrus T. Clendening, Elden 

Mayer and Roger F. Scott. 
U. S. S. Whitney: John W. Bays, 
Richard W. Smith, Edward N. Teall, jr., 
Richard Wagner, and Richard P. Wilkin- 
son, jr. 

U. S. S. Wyoming: Joseph A. Corwin, 
William A. Deam, Albert J. Devany, 
Daniel T. Eddy, John E. 
Robert S. Ford, Edmund E. Garcia, Law- 
rence M. Jensen, Alexander M. Kowlzyk, 
jr., Leland R. Lampman, Charles W. 
Parker, William F. 
Sabel, Roy Scott, George 
Philip B. Tankard, 
Calvin E. 
Walsh. 

To temporary duty connection Naval 
Academy football team: John H. Cross. 


s 


As 
C. 


D. Sullivan, 
Arthur H. Taylor, 
Wakeman, and David J. 


‘Post Office Leases 


Outerbridge, | 


James 


Edward D. Lindell, Harry H. Mcllhenny | 


and Paul D. Miles. 

Cleveland: Wayne R. Loud and Fred- 
erick C. Marggraff, Jr. 

Colorado: William P. Chilton, Harry J. 
Hardwick, John G. McClaughry, Benja- 
min E. Moore, Jr., and Monro M. Riker. 

Concord: James W. Blanchard, Joseph 
S. Detwiler and Henry T. Jarrell. 

Denver: Robert Brodie, Jr., Paul W. 
Card and David C. White. 

Dobbin: Claren E. Duke, Joseph W. 
Kern, Arthur D. Marks, and Leo W. 
Nilon. 


Florida: James F. Benson, 


| quarters 


| from 
Robert D. 


Conrad, William H. Cuzner, Thomas L. | 
Davey, Paul S. Depew, Myron W. Gray- | 


bill, Robert J. Foley, Charles D. Griffin, 


James A. Haley, Jr., Charles K. Hewins, | 
John F. Hines, Jr., Seymour A. John- | 


son, Kenneth A. Knowles, Glenn 
Legwen, Jr., Alan B. Sutherland, 
Charles M. Tooke, Hubert G. Wall, and 
Van L. Wanselow. 


W. | 
Jr., | 


Galveston: Clarence E. Cortner, Theo- | 
dore S. Dukeshire and Thomas L. Mayo. | 


Idaho: Robert E. Braddy, Jr., Lucius 
H. Chappell, Jr., Thurston B. Clark, Paul 
L. High, and Eugene L. Lugibihl. 

Lexington (Connection fitting out): 
William S. Harris, Charles M. Heber- 
ton, William C. Jennings, Henry M. 
Marshall, Thomas H. Massie, James J. 
McKinistry, Michael P. Russillo, Harold 
R. Sheehan. 

U. S. S. Marblehead: Morton S. Cressy, 
Jr, Allan L. Dunning, Charles L. Free- 
man, Emmanuel T. Goyette, and Harold 
S. Harnly. ' 

U. S. S. Maryland: Henry F. Gorski, 
Paul D. Gross, William Loveland, Farar 
B. C. Martin, and Herbert M. Neuhaus. 

U. S. S. Medusa: Harry L. Hicks and 
Wesley H. Randig. 

U. S. S. Melville: Milton T. Davton. 

U. S. S. Memphis: Selman S. Bowling, 
Joseph R. Hamley and Walton B. Hinds. 


| Broadway Street, 


U. S. S. Milwaukee: Thomas J. Flynn, | 


Harold A. Henry, Edwin K. Ponvert, 
James M. Roberts, and Harold F.. Traua. 


Assignments Announced 
For U. S. S. Mississippi 

U. S. S. Mississippi: Donald G. Burt, 
George L. Heath, Fred J. 
Alan R. Montgomery, 
Price. 

U. S. S. New Mexico: 
Hughes, Daniel W. Latimore, Eugene F, 
McDaniels, Herbert D. Rile y, Theodore 
G, Schirmeyer and Lewis J. Sheaffer. 

U. S. S. New York: Andrew H 
son, James E. Cohn, Charles E 
David B. Coleman, Monroe B. 
Louis P. Fairlamb, Bernard M. 
Samuel H. Griffin, Jr, Edward P 
Wilton S. Heald, George L. Jones, Jr., 
Levi J. Knight, Jr., Robert F. Martin, 
Lester B. Mye and Lee W. Parke. 

U. S. S. Omaha: William L. 
bocker and Leonard B. Southerland. 

U. S. S. Pennsylvania: Andrew B. But- 
trey, Wallace B. Mechling, Alexander M. 
Patterson and Herbert J. Pfingstag. 

U.S. S. Raleigh: Archibald D. Hunter, 
James A. Lucier, Francis W. MecCam, 
Charles J. Starkus and Julius F. Way. 

U. S. S. Richmond: Harold T. Deuter- 
mann, Robort E. Dixon, Tom C. 
Joseph B. Maher, Robert T. 

U. S. S. Saratoga (connection fitting 
out): Jesse Blackwell, John T. Corwin, 
Francis E. Cromwell, Ernest W. Lamons, 


Leatherman, 
Walter H. 


and 


Roscoe D. 


. Berge- 
. Clutts, 


Gates, 
. Hagan, 


King, 
Symes. 


Duffill, | 


Knicker- | 


Curtis A. Myers, Newlin Neuhauser and | 


David W. Shafer. 
a: & S. Rochester: 
DeLabarre, Robert I. F. 


Reamer E. 


Fravel, Leroy 


V. Honsinger, George A. Lange, James | 


W. Lueas,. Jr., Thomas 0. Oberrender and 
James P. Walker. 
U. S. S. Tennessee: 
and Peter K. Wells. 
". S. S. Texas: William E. 


Arthur S. Barn 


Balfrey, 


| 


i 


Receive Approval 


Terms Announced for Hiring | 


Quarters in Nine Cities in 
Various Sections. 


The 
announced its approval of proposals tg 
lease postal quarters in nine towns.’ The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

Little Silver, N. J.:. Accepted proposal 
of Mrs. Julia E. Lovett to lease present 
on the south side of Chtrch 
Street, between Prospect Avenue and 
Rumson Road, for a term of 10 years, 
September 1, 1927, or date im- 
provements are completed. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Rockwood, Tenn.: Accepted proposal 
of the Commerce Building, Inc., to lease 
new quarters on the east side of Rock- 
wocd Avenue,.between Southern Railway 
tracks and Duncan Avenue, for a term 
of 10 years, from October 1, 1927, 
date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Elizabethville, Pa.: Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Warren J. Daniel to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Market 
Street, between Main Street and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for a term of 
five years, from September 1, 1927, or 
date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Red Lodge, Mont.: Accepted proposal 
of New Pollard Hotel Company to lease 
new quarters on the east side of North 
between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from December 1, 1927, or such date 
thereafter as building is ready for oe- 
cupancy. Lease to 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis.: Accepted pro- 
posal of Messrs. Berthold, Dressler, and 
Arwin E. Heermann to lease present 
quarters at 410 Broadway, for a term 
ot five years, from November 1, 1927, 
or date improvements 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power 
cel post 
when necess 

Ukiah, Calif.: Accepted proposal 
Mr. A. Perelli-Minetti to lease new 
quarters at 116-118 North School Street, 


and postal savings furniture 


of 


for a term of 10 years, from November | 


19, 1927, or 
pancy. Leas. 
ter, safe, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Columbus, Ohio: Accepted proposal of 
The C. 
Company to lease new station at 
Mount Vernon Avenue, for a term of 
10 years, from September 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy. 


subsequent date of occu 


ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 


electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 


ings furniture when necessary. 
Yarmouth, Me.: 
Fidelity Trust Company to lease new 


quarters on the west side of Main Street, | 


for a term of five years, from October 


1, 1927, or date thereafter of occupancy 
and completion of equipment. | 
| include 


Lease to 
equipment, heat, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

South Norwalk, Conn.: 
posai of Mr. Louis Udelman to leasé new 
quarters at 33-35-37 South Main Street, 
for a term of 10 years, from October 
1, 1927, or subsequent date of instaila 


tion of equipment and occupancy. Lease | 


to include heating and lighting fixtures 
and water. 


Francis S. Kitk, | 
Thomas B. Klakring, James R, MeCor- | 


Creighton, | 


Howard E. | 


Fitzgibbon, | 


Royall, Ernest J. | 


Post Office Department has just 


or ; 


include equipment, | 


are completed. | 


for electric fans, par- | 


to include equipment, wa- | 
and G, Realty and Construction | 
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Lease to include equip- | 


Accepted proposal of | 


Accepted pro- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


7 people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 


all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Board of Mediation Cooperates in Settlement 


Of Disputes Between Railways and Employes 


Topic 19-Labor 


Fifth Article—Board of Mediation. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
ninth, Social 


eighth, Taxation; 
tenth, Trade 


portation; 
Welfare; 


Utilities; 


By Samuel E. Winslow, 
Chairman, United States Board of Mediation. 


OOPERATION by extending to railroads and 
their employes, wherever differences fail of 
normal adjustment between them, the facili- 
ties of a governmental agency to effect a re- 
spectful, sympathetic mental attitude one toward the 
other is an underlying aim of the Board of Mediation. 


It has no authority to control or govern the settle- 
ment of the problems with which it deals but it places 
its resources at the disposal of the parties at issue 
to help them adjust their own differences in the in- 


terest of fairness to both sides. 
~ * 7 


It is an independent agency in the executive branch 
It is composed of’ five members, 
appointive by the President by and with the advice 
The members of the 
Commission receive a salary of $12,000 per year each, 
with traveling and subsistence expenses, or in lieu of 
them a per diem allowance, when away from Wash- 
No person pecuniarily interested 
in a railroad or railway employes’ organization may 


of the Government. 


and consent of the Senate. 


ington on business. 


serve on the Board. 


The services of the Board may be invoked by either 
party to a controversy between a common carrier and 
<n employe or group of employes and the Board, also, 
may proffer its services in eases of unadjusted mat< 
ters that may be claimed to exist concerning pay, 
rules, or working conditions, or to interpret agree- 
ments previously made, and to name one or two im- 
in cases where 
named by the parties at issue fail to agree on the 
remaining arbitrator or arbitrators. 


partial arbitrators 


* + ™* 


THE law creating the Board is the Railway Labor 

’ Act, Public Law 257, 69th Congress, approved May 
Representatives of both the carriers and 
the railway employes’ organization were the joint pro- 
ponents of the bill, then House Bill 9463, 69th Con- 
gress, First Session, known as the Watson-Parker Bill. 


20, 


1926. 


These joint proponents represented to Committees 
of Congress, in hearings and otherwise, their unqual- 
ified endorsement of the provisions of the bill and gave 
assurance of their intention of supporting it in spirit 
Congress, therefore, later passed the 


and in letter. 
bill with little or no modifications. 


* * * 


Salient features of this law are: 
(2) duties and procedure; (3) boards of adjustment; 
(4) the work of the Board of Mediation, including re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the law and its other de- 
fined duties; (5) the Emergency Board, a Presidential 
body to function in case of threatened and likely se- 
rious interruptions of public travel; (6) certain gen- 


eral provisions. 


Any common carrier subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and any organization engaged in interstate 
commerce and subject to such act, including employes 
in express companies and sleeping car companies, as 
well as the trainmen, conductors, engineers, firemen, 
and other railway employes, come within the purview 
The Act, like the Interstate Com- 


cf the new law. 


Practices; 
Science: twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; and eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in con nection with Labor. 


and arbitrations. 


eleventh, 


merce Act, does not extend to railroads or other car- 
riefs. engaged in entirely intrastate business. 
* ~*~ * 


HE fundamental purposes of the new law are to 
provide methods for settling questions arising be- 
tveen employes and the carriers 
peaceably as possible through the medium of confer- 
ences, boards of adjustment, mediation proceedings, 


as promptly and 


Furthermore, when differences fail of such adjust- 
nent, and in the judgment of the Board of Mediation 
there is threatened such a serious interruption of in- 
terstate commerce as to interfere with the transporta- 
tion service of any section of the country, the Presi- 
dent, upon being so advised by the Board, may create 
an emergency board to immediately investigate the 
facts and report back to him within 30 days. Mean- 


time and for 30 days after the Board’s report, the con- 


ditions out of which the difference arose may not be 
ckanged except by agreement. 
* < k 


* 


The Board of Mediation is not empowered to es- 


thing. 


tveen the parties. 


tablish any findings nor to compel anybody to do any- 
Its duty is to be helpful in cases of discussion 
and, upon request of either or both interested parties, 
cr upon its proffer of service, to make suggestions 
designed to bring about a voluntary agreement be- 


If the questions cannot be so settled in mediation, 
failing of agreement in conference or before an ad- 
justment board, a board of arbitration of either three 
or six in number may be created by the interested 


parties at the request of the Board of Mediation. The 
procedure in this respect is that each party, if the 


Mediation. 


settled, 122. 


the arbitrators 


arbitration board is prescribed as three in number, 
numes one person and these two select the third, or 
if six in number each party names two and these four 
select the other two, and if in either case they fail to 
agree on the other arbitrators necessary to complete 
the arbitration board, the remaining impartial arbitra- 
ter or arbitrators are appointed by the Board of 


* * * 


7HAT are the results, after a year of actual opera- 
tion of the law? 

in this way, in figures up 
1927; Settled by madiation, 57 cases; arbitration ar- 
runged and pending, 18 cases; withdrawn or closed 
Ly action of Board of Mediation, 29 cases; total cases 


The net results may be stated 
to and including July 15, 


The cases have included, among many others, mat- 
ters affecting the conductors and trainmen all over 
the United States, the firemen 
Southeastern Divisions, and there is about to be me- 


diated’ the differences of the engineers and carriers 


in the East. 


putes.” 


The cases considerd during the period 
have been widely diffused, geographically. 
* * * 


There has developed a habit of discussing problems 
cn their merits, in a friendly way in the interest of 
fairness to all, with an increasing tendency to elim- 
inate bitterness of view and expression and minimizing 
of the hostile manifestations so frequent in the past. 
We have substituted the idea of “problems” and “dis- 
cussions” for the old expressions of “fight” and “dis- 


With this spirit of agreement to act in good faith 
promptly and voluntarily in the railroad field, the 


Board has been associated with wage and other set- 
tlements affecting most.of the men on the trains the 


Bt eee country over. 
(1) Definitions; heve been raised 


Despite 20 or more serious issues that 


every district in railroad territory, there has not been 
a strike since the creation of the Board. Not a train, 
not a shop, not an office of a railroad has been tied up 
during the period the law has been in operation. There 
has been a general recognition of the moral and human 


as well as economic obligation of the railways and 


the employes to the nation. 
In the next article, to be published in the 


President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, will tell of the work of the Com- 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17971 (S). War Risk Insurance—Rein- 
statement. If section 304 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act is not complied with and it 
is found that the veteran was totally and 
permanently disabled immediately prior to 
the receipt of premium for reinstatement 
of the insurance, such reinstatement is 
improper, and where the veteran dies in 
less than six months thereafter payment 
of the insurance should not be made. 

A-19190. Navy pay—Retired officers on 
leave of absence. The decision of June 1, 
1927, A-17898, that a retired officer of the 
Navy on active duty is not entitled to full 
pay and allowances while on leave of ab- 
sence, has no application to the occasional 
disconnected absence of retired officers on 


' active duty of short duration with the per- 


nission or acquiescence of their immediate 
uperior. It does apply to all cases of 
leaves of absence formally granted which, 
because of the duration, in fact, and in sub- 
stance, relieves the retired officer from the 
performance of active duty, and the inci- 


in the Eastern and 
in behalf of groups of railway 
workers and proposals for new wage scales for almost 
issue of August 17, William C. Deming, 
mission. 


—— ———————  ————L_hh_h_—_—_——_—— 
—— a 


dental discontinuance of financial or prop- 
erty respectability during such leave of 
absence because of his assignment to ac- 
tive duty does not authorize payment of 
full pay and allowance during the period 
of absence. 

-19319 (S.) Compensation Effective 
date of appointment—Foreign Service. Pro- 
motion of Foreign Service officer by com- 
mission to a higher class entitles such of- 
ficer to the increased compensation from 
the date of acceptance of such commission 
by formal acceptance, entrance upon duty, 
or taking oath of office. If the promo- 
tion does not involve any change in the du- 
ties of the officer his continuance upon such 
duties may be considered a constructive 
acceptance of the commission entitling him 
to the increased compensation from the 
date of such commission when no later ef- 
fective date is fixed in the commission or in 
authorized regulations. 27 Comp. Dec. 855; 
4 Comp. Gen. 845. 

A-19269 (S). Retirement fund—Set-off 
against refunds—Postal Service. Upon an 
administrative report establishing a prima 
facie responsibility of a former letter car- 
rier for the theft or loss of insured parcels, 
the amount to the credit of such carrier in 
the retirement fund may be withheld and 
applied as a partial set-off against indemni- 
ties paid by the United States for the loss 
of such parcels. 1 Comp. Gen, 605; 4 id. 
112; 5 id. 638. 


Navy Orders 


Announced August 15. 

Capt. Nathan W. Post, det. command Div. 
36, Dest. Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to command 
U. S. S. Neches. 

Comdr. George A. Alexander, det. com- 
mand U. 8S. S. Kanawha; to command Div. 
35, Dest. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 


Comdr. George N, Barker, det. Off. in 


Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Boston, 

command U. S. S. Mahan. 
Comdr. Louis P. Davis, det. U. S. 

Colorado; to command U. S. S. Cuyama. 


Comdr. William R. Furlong, det. cqm- 
mand U. S. 8. Neches; to command Div. 36, 
Dest. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Comdr. Charles C. Hartigan, det. Rec. 
Ship, New York; to command Div. 25, Dest. 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Comdr. George C. Pegram, det. U. S. S. 
Tennessee; to command U. S. S. Sirius. 


Comdr. Fred F. Rogers, det. command U. 
S. S. Sirius; to U. S. S. Concord. 

Comdr. Randolph P. Scudder, to duty in 
command U. S. S. Kanawha. 


Lieut. Comdr. Walter E. Brown, orders 
Aug. 1, 1927, revoked; to continue duty 
U. S. S. Florida. 


Lieut. Comdr. John L. Hall, orders July 
20, 1927, revoked; to continue duty Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Myron W. Hutchinson, det. 
Bu. Eng.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 


Lieut. Comdr. Franz B. Melendy, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Lieut. Comdr. Otto Nimitz, det. Bu. Ord.; 
to U. S. S. New York. 


Lieut. Comdr. Benjamin Perlman, det. 
Naval Res. Lab., Bellevue, D. C.; to com- 
mand U. S. 8. Hatfield. 

Lieut. Comdr. Percy 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; 
College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Glenn B. Strickland, det. 
U. S. S. Altair; to Navy Retg. Sta., as of- 
ficer in charge, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Allen Hobbs, det. U. 
flower; to U. S. S. Maury. 

Lieut. Scott G. Lamb, ret., 
active duty; to home. 

Lieut. Edward L. Newell, det. Navy Yard, 
N. Y.; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. George D. Samonski, det. Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 


Mass.; to 


K. Robottom, det. 
to Naval War 


S. S. May- 


relieved all 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 


PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Record Enrollment 
At Citizens’ Camps 


The largest enrollment in the history 
of Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 
89,649—was reached during the present 
training camp season, according to a 
statement just made public by the De- 
partment of War. 

A total of 53 camps have been in op- 
eration throughout the country, the 
statement said, and the greatest at- 


tendance at a single camp was at Fort 
Snelling, Minn., which had 1,922 candi- 
dates, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

With receipt of the report of the en- 
rollment at the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp which opened this week at 
Fort Washington, the last camp to open, 


| the total number of students enrolled 


in all Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
throughout the country this summer 
reached 39,649. This is the largest 


' enrollment in the history of Citizens’ 


Military Training Camps. Of the 53 


| camps in operation, the attendance of 
| 1,922 candidates at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
| was the greatest for any single camp. 


Although Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 


| with its two camps, trained a total of 


about 3,000. 


= 


September 7. 


Military Lands 
Offered for Sale 


War Department to Dispose 
of Reservation and Part 
of Fort Morgan. 


The last camps will close 


A portion of Fort Morgan, Ala., com- 


prising 493 acres, together with the im- 


provements on the land, will be sold by 
the Quartermgster General of the Army 


| by sealed bids to be opened September 


20, the Department of War, has just an- 


; nounced. 


The Department has also announced 
that sealed bids will be opened Septem- 
ber 14 for the Perdido Bay Military 
Reservation, comprising approximately 
1,600 acres, located in Alabama and 
Florida. The property consists of two 
parcels in Alabama and one in Florida. 

The full texts of the statements 
follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
of Congress approved March 12, 1926, 
and by order of the Secretary of War, 
the Quartermaster General of the Army 
offers for sale by sealed bids to be 
opened September 20, 1927, at 11 a. m., 


| Eastern Standard time, in the office of 


the Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C., all right, title and interest of the 
United States in and to the land and im- 
provements comprising part of the mili- 
tary reservation known as Fort Mor- 
gan, Ala. 


Two Parcels Offered. 


The Fort Morgan Military Reserva- | 
tion is situated on Mobile Point in Bald- | 


win County, Alabama, on the eastern 


side of the entrance to Mobile Bay about | 
| 33 miles from the city of Mobile, Ala. 
| Part of the reservation has been con- 


veyed to the State of Alabama. The 
part to be sold has been divided into two 
parcels as follows: 


One parcel consisting of approximately 
322 acres g¢nd on which are 10 officers’ 
quarters, 11 noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, four two-story barracks build- 
ings, four mess halls and kitchen, one 
150,000-gallon steel water tank, lava- 
tories, post exchange, power house, store 
houses, shop, stables, sheds and other 
miscellaneous buildings. 


One parcel consisting of approximately 
171 acres and being a portion of what is 
known as the Suarez Tract. 


There is specifically excepted from this 
sale the four 12-inch mortars and ecar- 
riages located on the land and the right 
of ingress, egress and regress over and 
upon the premises for the purposes of 
inspection and care of this armament and 
preparation for its ultimate disposal. 
There is also specifically excepted from 
the sale certain other mechanical equip- 
ment, including two disappearing search- 
light towers and parts of a narrow gauge 
railway. 


Reservati:: Offered for Sale. 


Pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
of Congress approved March 12, 1927, 
and by order of the Secretary of War, 
the Quartermaster General of the Army 
offers for sale, by sealed bids to be 
opened September 14, 1927, all the right, 
title and interests of the United States 
of America in and to the lands compris- 
ing the military reservations known as 
Perdido Bay, and located in Alabama and 
Florida. 


This property consists of three parcels, 
two of which are located in the State of 
Alabama, and one in the State of Florida, 
Parcel “A,” which contains 1,097 acres, 
more ot less, is located on the west side 
of Perdido Bay, in Baldwin County, Ala- 
bama, approximately 27 miles by road 
from Pensacole, Fla. 


Parcel “B” is on an island in Perdido 
Bay, Baldwin County, Alabama, about 
18 miles from Pensacola, Fla. This land 
consists of 274.40 acres, partially cov- 
ered with pine trees. Parcel “C” is lo- 
cated at the entrance to Perdido Bay, in 
Escambia County, Fla., and contains ap- 
proximately 200 acres. 

Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Robert D. Threshie, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Trenton. 

Lieut. Frederick T. Walling, det. U. S. S. 
Maryland; to continue treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Thom H. Williamson, det. U. S. S, 
Arkansas; to Off. in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ensign George W. Allen, det. U. S. 
Tennessee; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Ensign Joseph P. Carney, to treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 

Ensign August W. Lentz, det. U. S. S. 
Sands; to two months’ sick leave. 

Ensign Lawrence J. McPeake, det. U. S. S. 
Converse; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Ensign Raymond R. Waller, det. VF Sqdn. 
2B, Aire~aft Sqdns., Battle Flt. 

Capt. Middleton S. Elliott (M. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Ch. Mach. William H. Wright, det. Naval 


Naval 


Lieut. Clifford B. Schiano, det. Nav. Trng. | Academy; to Nav, Trng. Sta., Newport, R. 1. 
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Army Housing Plan 
Urged for Hawaii 
As Defense Measure 


Representative James, of 
Michigan, Stresses Strate- 
gical Value of Islands. 


Inspection Completed 


Program Calls for Construction 
of Roads, Barracks and 
Post Utilities. 


A $16,000,000 army housing program 
in the Hawaiian Islands as essential to 
mifitary efficiency and national defense 
was advocated by Representative James 
(Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., second Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, in a recent oral 
statement at Honolulu. Mr. James had 
charge of practically all the military 
legislation at the second session of the 
69th Congress which adjourned last 
March. He is on a trip of inspection of 
the Army posts generally, including the 
facilities at the Panama Canal, Hawaii 
and posts in the West and South. 


Representatives Welch (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Wyant (Rep.), of 
Greensburg, Pa., are among other mem- 
bers of the House who also have been 
visiting the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. James is on the way back to the 
Pacific Coast, where he will continue his 
inspections and conferences with Army 
officers. 

“In my mind,” he said, in his oral 
statement at Honolulu: 

Hawaii is the most important military 
defense outpost that the United States 
has. We have estimated that $16,000,- 
000 will be needed for the improvement 
and extensions of army housing facili- 
ties in Hawaii. This is merely a con- 
templated program, however, and if Con- 
gress does not see fit to give this ap- 
propriation to Hawaii it will be eight or 
ten years before the program can be 
carried through to completion. 

“This figure is estimated to cover a 
complete construction plan for the ade- 
quate housing of the army outposts in 
the Islands. It is to include the con- 
struction of roads, barracks, and post 
utilities. It does not include an estimate 
for an increase in fortifications or war 
equipment. That is entirely different. 

“There is no question but that military 
facilities here will have to be enlarged 
and improved. While I am not person- 
ally equipped with first-hand informa- 
tion about the military situation here 
at the present time, reports that we 


| have received indicate that the Hawaiian 


Department is operating at a maximum 
of efficiency, with the equipment at itg 
command, but that this equipment is not 
adequate for an outpost of its extreme 
strategic importance. 

“T am extremely interested in the de- 
velopment of a military air service in 
the Islands. Acvial development in Ha- 
waiia is of primary importance in the 


| matter of military defense.” 


Archaeologist Uncovers 


Village of “Slab Houses” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
excavation, which was probably the cere- 
monial chamber or council house of the 
village, according to the report. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Hitherto, only single slab houses have 
been known to archaeologists. The dis- 
covery of a group surrounding a cere- 
monial chamber so closely resembling 
the Kiva of the Cliff Dwellers, seems to 
prove that they were direct ancestors of 
the cliff houses. 

The prehistoric Indian culture of the 
Southwest stood alone in North America, 
Not only was its architecture different 
from that of the other tribes, but the 
physical feaures of the Pueblo Indians, 
the character of their pottery, weapons 
and clothing were distinct. 

But in this Southwestern area itself 
there seems to have been four distinct 
stages of culture. First came the Basket 
Makers, who wove baskets and textiles, 
but made no pottery. The Post-Basket 
Makers followed; they made pottery and 
built the slab houses. The Pre-Puebloans 
preceded the highly cultured Pueblo peo- 
ples with their monumental dwellings. 

The widest gap in the interrelation- 
ships of these four cultures came be- 
tween the slab house builders and the 
Pre-Publoans. Mr. Roberts’ discovery of 
the slab house village tends to lessen this 
gap and so constitutes un important con- 
tribution to American archaeology. 

Mr. Roberts is extending his investiga- 
tions to Montezuma Creek in Southern 
Utah in the hope of finding a similar vil- 
lage in another area occupied by the slab 
house dwellers. 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Takes Oath of New Position 


Nelson T. Johnson, newly appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State, took the - 
oath of office on August 15, it was stated 


orally by the Department of State on 
that date. 


E Army Orders 


issued Ausust 13. 

Capt. Chilion F, Wheeler, Air Corps, re- 
lieved from assignment at Bolling Field, D, 
C., ordered to report for duty in office of 
Chief of Air Corps. 

Major Thomas DeW. Milling, Air Corps, 
now on duty in office of Chief of Air Corps, 
detailed as member of the Aeronautical 
Board, vice Capt. Robert Oldys, Air Corps, 
relieved. 

Capt. Howard A. Hale, Dental Corps, re- 
lieved from further assignment and duty at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
ordered to Fort Meade, 8S. D. 

First Lieut. Edward Henry Holterman, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
reporting at Langley Field, Va., for training, 

Major Luther Felker, U. S. A., relieved 
from assignment at the Hill Military 
Academy, Portland, Oreg., and further 
active duty. 

Capt. Leslie B. C. Jones, U. S. A., ree 
tired, ordered to active duty at Hill Mille 
tary Academy, Portland, Oreg, 
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Agriculture 


Congress to Repass 
MeNary-Haugen Bill, 
Mr. Oldfield Predicts 


Farmers in Mississippi Val- 
ley, However, Said to Be 
More Desirous to Have 


Relief From Floods. 


Representative William A. Oldfield 
(Dem.), of Batesville, Ark., in discus- 
sing orally, on August 15, the prob- 
lem of farm relief, predicted that the 


McNary-Haugen bill, passed during the 
last session of Congress and vetoed by 
President Coolidge, will be again fa- 
vored by the Seventieth Congress. 

“T am informed that those who ob- 
tained the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill in the last Congress will 
urge its passage during the next ses- 
sion, and I rather think they can do it,” 
Mr. Oldfield said. 

While believing the McNary-Haugen 
bill will be repassed and still favoring 
such procedure, Mr. Oldfield said that 
the Mississippi Valley, particularly from 
Illinois southward, is more interested at 
‘present in legislation for flood control 
than in farm relief. 

“For many of the farmers there the 
problem is not the disposal of a sur- 
plus,” Mr, Oldfield said. “It is a ques- 
tion of getting their farms back into 
condition where they can produce any 
kind of a crop at all and also of having 
the levees rebuilt and strengthened so 
that every little rise of the river will not 
flood their entire farms. 

“The big floods last Spring have so 
weakened the levees in many places that 
even a slight rise in the river will bring 
on disastrous results. Two counties in 
my own State are almost entirely under 
water right now as the result of a flood 
which, normally would have been harm- 
less, but which poured through a break 
in the levee caused by the high waters 
last spring. 

“We should have had an extra session 
of Congress to deal with these emergency 
problems, but, since we didn’t have an 
extra session, Congress should get busy 
just as soon as it does meet and vote all 
the money which the Army engineers 
find necessary to control the floods of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries.” 


Frozen Eggs More 
Plentiful in China 


Reports to Department of Agri- 
culture Indicate Production 
80 Per Cent of Normal. 


Production prospects for frozen and 
dried eggs in China have shown consid- 
erable improvement since the opening 
up of the Yangtze Valey to river and rail 
communication, according to information 
just received by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Production for the year is ex- 
pected to be aBout 80 per cent of normal. 
The full text of a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture follows: 

The production of frozen eggs and for- 
eign processed dried egg products in 
China is expected to be about 80 per cent 
of normal, according to a report received 
at the Department of Agriculture from 
Agricultural Commissioner Nyhus at 
Shanghai. This represents a considerable 
improvement from the prospects prevail- 
ing in May and has been brought about 
by the opening up of the Yangtze Valley 
to river and rail communication. After 
the Northern troops retreated ‘and the 
Southern troops moved out of the valley 
in May, eggs began to arrive in Shanghai 
in even larger than norma: amounts. The 
largest egg factory in China, located at 
Nanking, has not been in operation for 
several months, and, although some eggs 
were packed in a Shanghai branch fac- 
tory, the failure of this company to op- 
erate on a large scale is a considerable 
factor in the reduced output of frozen 
egg products in China for the current 
season. Tientsin and Tsingtso plants 
have been operating at full capacity, but 
in the middle of July difficulty in getting 
eggs to the factory, on account of mili- 
tary disturbances, was being experienced 
in the latter city. 

The production of native dried yolk 
and albumen may not exceed 50 per 
Mr. Nyhus. 
Troops were occupying heavy producing 
territory in the middle of July and 
the difficulty of getting products out 
of Honan, Chihli and Shantung prov- 
inces continues. Many native factories 
in the interior have not operated this 
year. An extremely poor demand for 
active dried yolk and albumen from 
Europe and the United States, however, 
offsets the reduced production in China. 
Average quotations c. i. f. New York on 
July 15 were: 42 cents (gold) per 
pound for native yolk, 48 cents for 
spray yolk, and 52 cents for dried albu- 
men. 


Road to Be Repaired 
In Crater Lake Park 


Contract for reconstruction and im- 
proving 6.5 miles of road in Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon, has been awarded 
to Dunn & Baker, of Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., at a bid of $80,060, it has just 
been announced by the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Contract for reconstruction and im- 
proving of 6.5 miles of the Anna Springs- 
Rim Road, Crater Lake National Park, 
Oregon, has been awarded to Dunn & 
Baker, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., by the 
Department of the Interior. The Dunn 
& Baker bid of $80,060 was the lowest of 
two received. 

The road is a 16-foot standard high- 
way and the contract is for grading, 
drainage structures and surfacing with 
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Eggs 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 15, 1927 


Compiled by Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
Grain markets continued firm. Un- 


certainty as to the amount of rust and 
frost damage that has occurred to spring 
wheat continued to be most important 
factor in future markets for wheat. A 
more active export demand strengthened 
the cash market but market stocks 
showed sharp increase for the week. 
Good milling grades of both hard and 


soft winter wheat are in demand and 
premiums were advanced to % cent to 
1 cent per bushel. Bulk of sales of No. 
2 hard winter at Kansas City were 
around $1.33@$1.34 per bushel while 13 
per cent protein wheat of same grade 
sold at $1.47@$1.50 per bushel. No. 2 
hard winter was quoted at Chicago at 
$1.41@$1.42%; No. 2 red winter at Chi- 
cago sold at $1.42@$1.42% and at Kan- 
sas City at $1.38%¢@$1.41%4; No. 1 dark 
northern at Minneapolis sold at $1.43 
@$1.58%. 

Corn prices declined slightly, with buy- 
ers unwilling to pay quite as large pre- 
miums as on Saturday. No. 3 yellow 
sold at Chicago at $1.11@1.12% and at 
Kansas City at $1.05446@1.07. 

The demand for oats, particularly new 
crop gain, was slow but prices were not 
materially changed, No. 3 white selling 
at Minneapolis at 45% @47% cents. 
Heavy weight No. 3 white oats brought 
5@6 cents more than these quotations. 
No. 3 white oats at Chicago sold at 
4744 @49 cents. 

Rye was in fair demand but receipts 
were large. No. 2 rye sold at Minneap- 
olis at 88% cents. 

Cotton. 


Cotton prices made sharp recoveries 
today from Saturday’s decline, initial 
prices on the American exchanges show- 
ing gains of 20 to 29 points, with final 
quotations for the day up about % cent 
per lb. The Bureau of the Census placed 
the July consumption of cotton by Amer- 
ican mills at 569,250 bales, making the 
seasons’ total to July 31, 7,202,764 bales, 
compared with 6,455,852 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. The carry-over 
of cotton in the United States on August 
1, 1927, was placed at 3,762,029 bales, 
compared with 3,542,560 on August 1, 
1926. Demand for spot cotton was re- 
ported as showing pot much improve- 
ment over recent conditions, the erratic 
state of the futures markets being one 
of the causes attributed to this situa- 
tion. Dry goods centers reported a 
rather unsettled state of affairs, due to 
the wide fluctuations in the raw ma- 
terial. 

Exports today 5,312 bales, a year ago 
20,862 bales. ’ 

October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange advanced 49 
points at 19.14 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they advanced 
48 point at 19.04 cents. 

Average price of Middling spot cotton 
in 10 markets today 18.44 cents per lb. 
On the same day last season 17.51 cents. 

Reports of heavy boll weevil infesta- 
tion continues to be reported by the 
trade. 

Wool. 
_ A slackening in trade has been felt 
in several branches of the Boston wool 
trade. Dealers in greasy domestic wools 
are not receiving quite as much call 
as they were, but they are busy grading 
and shipping the wool that mills have re- 
cently purchased. New business on tops 
is reported much slower by séVeral of 
the large combers. Deliveries on con- 
tracts however are steady. The bulk 
of the offerings of wools suitable for 
the woolen trade are reported draggy. 

Butter. — 

The New York butter market weak- 
ened and prices declined one-quarter to 
one-half cent. Trading was generally 
slow, although at same time offerings 
of fancy butter were not liberal. Mar- 
ket closed about steady with undertone 
unsettled. Medium grades about steady 
and undergrades firm. Car market 
steady at one-quarter to one-half cent 
decline with fair trade reported. Whole- 
sale prices of fresh creamery butter at 
New York were: 92 score, 41 cents; 91 
score, 4042 cents; 90 score, 3914 cents. 

Cheese. 


The New York cheese market was 
quiet today as price is not particularly 
attractive to speculative demand. Market 
continues firm on all styles. Offerings 
from primary points limited with Daisies 
offered at 24 cents country point. Whole- 
sale prices of No. 1 fresh American 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice... 
Steers, medium and common (all weights).... 


Cows, good to choice 


Cows, common to medium..............eceeees 


Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker, cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice..... 


Steers, common and medium 


; Ho gs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice.. 


ee eeeweree eeee 


cheese at New York were: Flats, 25 to 
26% cents; Single Daisies, 25 cents; 
Young Americas, 25% cents. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


Peaches about steady in New York 
City. New York lettuce slightly stronger 
for good stock; Western stock about 
steady. Watermelons about steady. 
Cantaloupes slightly stronger. Potatoes 
about steady. Onions dull, 

Cantaloupes: Delaware and East Shore, 
Maryland, Various Varieties, standards 
MOE O¥.00¥ REVOVE chee we enkee $1.75 @2.25 

California, Honey Dews, standards crates. 

$2.50@3.00 

California, Honey Balls, 386s and 45s, stand- 
ards $4.00@5.00 

New Mexico, 36s and 45s, 
standards $1.75 

Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
LR Ce ee $1.00@1.25 

California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$4.00@5.00 

Washington, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 

air $3.50@4.00 

Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$4.00@4.25 

Onions: New Jersey Yellows, bushel ham- 
pers... $1.00@1.25 

New York, Yellows, sacked, per 100 pounds. 

$1.50@2.00 

Massachusetts, per 100 
pounds $1.75@1.90 

Peaches: Virginia, Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers... ..$3.00@4.00 

Virginia, Elbertas, medium to large, six- 
Desket CAETICTS ....c.ccecsess $3.00@4.00 

Virginia, Hales, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers . $3.00@3.75 

Virginia, Belles, medium to large, six-basket 
WORRIES rebewceVeds sah uc ts $3.00@4.50 

New Jersey, Carmans, medium to large, six- 
DRRMOE CRETIOES. o.5 55 cc iis saces $1.50@2.50 

New Jersey, Hileys, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers $1.75@2.75 

Potatoes: Cloth-top barrels, East Shore, 
Virginia, and East Shore, Maryland, Cob- 
blers $2.25@2.75 

New Jersey, dock sales, Cobblers, 150-pound 
IN, SUNS oi oe ie we eee $2.50 

Long Island, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 

$2.65@2.75 

Watermelons: North Carolina, Tom Wat- 
sons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per car. 

$230-470 


Pink Meats, 


Yellows, sacked, 


Meats. 

Receipts of steer beef were normal on 
the New York wholesale market. The 
market was largely firm to 50 cents 
higher than Friday and last Monday. 
Receipts of cow carcasses were moderate, 
the market steady. With light receipts 
the veal market was strong to $1 higher 
than Friday and largely $1 to $3 higher 


than last Monday, a few prime vealers 
selling up to $29. Receipts of lamb 
were normal, the market strong to $1 
higher than Friday, a few prime car- 
casses selling at $29 to $31. Mutton 
receipts were moderate, the market 
steady with Friday. Receipts of pork 
were light, the market on loins being 
mostly $1 to $2 higher than Friday and 
shoulder cuts firm to $1 higher than 
Friday. Demand for all classes was 
fair excepting veal which had an active 
demand. 


Livestock. 
Monday’s run at Chicago was esti- 
mated at 21,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 35,- 


000 hogs and 16,000 sheep. The hog 
market closed weak at the early 10c to 
25c advance, the most upturn being on 
220 to 270 pound averages. Butcher hogs 
scaling 250-pounds up had a slow mar- 
ket. Top for the day was $11.10. Bulk 
of good and choice 160 to 200 pound av- 
erages sold at $10.75 to $11.05, 220 to 
240 pound mostly $9.75 to $10.50, 260 
to 300 pound averages $8.75 to $9.40, 
most packing sows $7.35 to $7.85; light- 
weights up to $8. Desirable slapghter 
pigs bulked at $9.75 to $10.15. Best 
strongweights were $10.35 to $10.50. 
Shippers took 11,000, and the estimated 
holdover for Tuesday was 8,000. 

Steer trade closed steady to 15c higher, 
better grades showing the advance. Best 
fed steers topped at $14.60. Long year- 
lings realized $14.25, light yearlings 
$13.60. A part load of strictly choice 
light heifers sold at $13.50. Most fat 
steers were $11.50 to $13.50. Stockers 
were fully steady, she stock practically 
steady, bulls barely steady. Heavy 
sausage bulls sold around $6.50. Small 
killers took most of veal calf run at 
about steady prices, paying $15 to 
$15.50. 

Fat lambs closed strong, bulk of rang- 
ers sorted about 40 per cent selling ‘at 
$14@14.25. Bulk to packers lightly sorted 
brought $13.75@14. Three doubles of 
Washington feeding yearling wethers 
weighing around 95 pounds sold at $9.50. 
Best range offerings lightly sorted sold 
at $14.25. sheep were steady, fat native 
ewes selling at $6@$7. Range ewes were 
_— around $7.25. Closing quotations fol- 
ow: 


Cattle. 


Chicago Kansas City 
es $11.25@$14.60 $10.25@$13.85 
«-» 10.75@ 14.25 10.00@ 13.50 

7.00@ 11.65 6.25@ 10.75 

6.75@ 10.00 6.50@ 9.00 

5.50@ _ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 

14.75@ 15.75 11.50@ 14.00 


8.25@ 
6.50@ 


9.50 
8.50 


) 10.00 
8.65 


8.40@ 9.65 
9.10@ 11.05 
9.60@ 11.10 
9.25@ 11.10 
7.00@ 8.15 
9.00@ 10.50 


9.30 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


eep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


American One of Four 
To Get Agriculture Medal 


The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, R. W. Dunlap, was one of four 
crushed rock. The work is to be com- 
pleted within 100 calendar days follow- 
ing 10 days after receipt of notice from 
the Government engineer to proceed. 

The United States reserves the right to 
increase or decrease the work so that the 
cost may come within he funds available. 


13.25@ 14.50 
9.00@ 12.00 
4.00@ 17.25 
11.50@ 13.75 


12.75@ 
8.00@ 11.75 
4.50@ 6.75 


delegates to the World Poultry Con- 
gress, Quebec, Canada, to be presented 
with the badge of Merite Agricole of 
the Province of Quebec, it was an- 
nounced orally on August 15 at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The order was conferred by the Hon. 
J. E. Caron, Minister of Agriculture, 
on Mr. Dunlap, P. A, Francis, M. B. E., 
of the British Agricultural Department; 
Prof. Don Salvador Castello, Director 
and founder of the Royal Spanish Poul- 
try School, and W. A. Kock, head of the 
Danish delegation to the Congress. 


' Farm Prices 


Tracts in Arizona 


Of 46,296 Acres 
Offered for Entry 


Area Described as Desert 
and Grazing Land Un- 
suited for Culti- 
vation. 


Approximately 46,296 acres of pub- 
lic land in Pinal County, Ariz., will be 
opened to entry by qualified former 
service men on October 1 and by the 
general public on December 31, the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, stated on August 15. 

The area involved, it was stated, is 
suitable principally for grazing  pur- 
poses. 

The full text of 
follows: 

The official plats 


the announcement 


of surveys in the 
following townships will be filed in the 
district land office at Phoenix, Ariz., 
on October 1, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m.: 
T. 5 S., R. 12 E., Pinal County; T. 5 
S., R. 18 E., Pinal County. 
Preferences Are Specified. 

For 91 days beginning October 1, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented 
on said plats will be opened to entry 
under the homestead and desert land 
laws by qualified former service men 
of the World War, and also to entry 
by those persons claiming a preference 
right to the land superior to that of 
the soldiers. These parties may file 
their applications during the 20-day 
period immediately preceding the filing 
of the plat, and all applications so filed 
will be treated as though filed simul- 
taneously at 9 o’clock a. m. on October 
1, 1927. On December 31, 1927, the 
land remaining unentered and unre- 
served will be available for entry under 
any applicable public land laws by the 
public generally. 

T.5S., R. 12 E., G. S. R. and M. Area, 
surveyed; 23,306.09 acres. Land: Gen- 
eraly rolling desert except in the north- 
west corner where there are found some 
low rolling hills. Soil: Shallow adobe, 
first and second rate. 

There is no timber in the township. 
Vegetation consists of the varieties com- 
mon to deserts of 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 
elevation above sea level in southern 
Arizona. The kinds of brush useful for 
stock browse or fuel are scarce. There 
is no surface water in the township. No 
indication of mineral is noted. 

T.5 S.,, R. 18 E, G. S. R. B. and M. 
Area, surveyed; 22,990.80 acres. Land: 
Rolling, cut by small but abrupt can- 
yons. Soil: Sandy and rocky with some 
loam, second and third rate. Timber; 
pinyon, cedar, oak and juniper. Under- 
growth; small timber, manzanita, yucca, 
eatclaw, sage brush, and various varie- 
ties of cacti. 

The township is principally valuable 
for grazing purposes, there being little 
or no land fit for cultivation. Deer Creek, 
which flows westerly through the north- 
ern portion of the township, is the only 
surface water in the vicinity. No indica- 
tion of mineral was noted. 


Range Lands Found 


To Improve With Use 


Where range depletion from overgraz- 
ing has not gone so far that the princi- 
pal forage plants have been practically 
killed out and the value of the soil re- 
duced by erosion, the recovery of western 
range lands under proper protection and 
use is generally rapid, according to a 
statement just made public by the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture. 

The full text follows: 

Recent studies made on the Santa Rita 
Range Reserve of the Forest Service, in 
southern Arizona, have thrown consider- 
able new light on the tendency of typical 
range lands to recover from misuse if 
given a chance. They show that range 
improvement can be brought about by 
natural revegetation under carefully reg- 
ulated grazing, and that this method is 
much more practical and economical 
than artificial rehabilitation, which is 
costly and uncertain. 

Conservative use of the range by live- 
stock does not interfere with natural 
revegetation, and in many cases helps it 
along materially, according to these ex- 
periments. Revegetation of depleted 
ranges can be brought about just as ef- 
fectively by properly controlled grazing 
as by keeping cattle off the area entirely. 
It was found that generally total pro- 
tection over a number of years tended 
to encourage plants of low forage value 
to crowd out and replace the most valu- 
able range plants. 

The amount of feed produced over a 
period of years on properly grazed 
ranges will exceed that on ranges closed 
to livestock grazing or those overgrazed. 
Regulating the amount of grazing on a 
range to obtain this maximum produc- 
tion without running the danger of de- 
pletion from overgrazing, however, re- 
quires careful study -of the carrying 
capacity of the individual range, the 
grazing experts declare. 


Japan Plans Study 
Of Nitrogen Fixation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tures to an amount double their paid-up 
capitalization. Machinery necessary to 
equip their plants would be exempted 
from import duties. 

The Government would subsidize the 
companies and engage foreign technical 
experts, the subsidies to be based on the 
amount of power used by each concern. 
An atmospheric fertilizer syndicate 
would be formed, and the Government 
would lend it low-interest funds to the 
extent of 50,000,000 yen. The Govern- 
ment would have the right to supervise 
the manufacture of ammonium sulphate 
by the syndicate, establish a fertilizer 
bureau. and fix the market price, 
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Public Lands 


| Mr. Jardine Says Stabilization of Prices 


Of Farm Products Would Benefit Public 


Secretary of Agriculture Favors Organization of Farmers 
on Large Scale for Orderly Marketing. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
an article prepared for publication 
in the September issue of the Farm 
Journal, suggested creation of cor- 
porations operated by farmers -to 
aid in stabilization of prices of farm 
commodities through handling sur- 
pluses of crops. The corporations 
would be under the general guidance 
of the Federal Farm Board. The 
Secretary also advocated limiting of 
acreage by farmers. 

The first part of a summary of 
the article was printed in the issue 
of August 15. The full text of the 
summary continues: 

I have not the slightest fear that such 
activity on the part of cooperatives would 
be detrimental to the public interest. On 
the contrary, I believe that it would be 
beneficial to the public to reduce price 
fluctuations of farm commodities, by 
minimizing the likelihood of recurring 
surpluses and shortages in the market. 

Large-scale organization for orderly 
marketing and for adjusting production 
to demand is essential to that economic 
stability of agriculture which we all hope 
to attain. To deny the farmer such op- 
portunities for organized self-help as I 
have just indicated would be to deny 
him that opportunity of collective bar- 
gaining which is enjoyed in one form or 
another by other groups. 

Fundamentally, he is at present weaker 
than they in collective bargaining. Even 
at best it is difficult for him to alter his 
production, because of limited adaptabil- 
ity of land and equipment; and farming 
is done in small units scattered over a 
wide area. 

These conditions have made unity of 
action difficult. But I am convinced that 
such action is urgently needed if we are 
to develop and maintain that standard of 
rural life which we have set as our 
object. The commodity affords a com- 
mon basis for effective organization of 
farmers on a large scale for mutual self- 
help in their business. Here, I believe, 
is the opportunity to do in agriculture 
what has been achieved to a greater de- 
gree by organized labor and industry. 

This is no idle dream. Note the 
achievements of the Canadian wheat 
pools, and of the California fruit grow- 
ers. There are many other examples of 
strong cooperatives. The Land O’Lakes 
Creameries of Minnesota includes more 
than 450 local creameries; dairymen in 
Maryland and elsewhere have organized; 
the cranberry growers are doing business 
on a large scale. Associations handling 
cotton, tobacco and wheat are also im- 
portant examples of cboperative action. 
These and more than 650,000 other co- 
operatives, large and small, are evidence 
of the growing ability of farmers to 
work together along business lines. 

Farmers’ cooperation in the United 
States has advanced rapidly in the past 
decade. The number of cooperative busi- 
ness organizations doubled from 1915 to 
1925; their membership increased more 
than fourfold; and their business trans- 
actions increased from $636,000,000 to 
$2,400,000,000. 

It is encouraging to note this increase 
in numbers of cooperatives, in total 
membership and volume of business, and 
in the size of individual concerns. This 
growth represents not only more pur- 
chases and sales, but also a highly sig- 


nificant advance of the spirit of coopera- | 


tion. 
But we must go- beyond our small or- 
ganizations and build large federations, 


strong organizations including the small | 


ones. 
As I have repeatedly said, effective co- 


Tract in Wyoming 


Offered for Entry 


Land Described as Being Partly 
Rocky, Suitable for Raising 
of Stock. 


The opening to entry of a plat of re- 
survey involving 19,961 acres of land 
in Sublette County, Wyoming, has just 
been announced by the General Land Of- 
fice, Department of the Interior. 

Qualified former service men will be 
allowed to file on September 8, and the 
land not taken will be thrown open to 
the general public on December 8, it was 
stated. The plat is described as being 
valuable principally for stock raising. 

The full text follows: 

The plat of resurvey of T. 28 N., R. 
1138 W., 6th ‘P. M., Sublette County, 
Wyo., will be officially filed in the dis- 
trict land office at Evanston, Wyo., on 
September 8, 1927, at 9 a. m. 

For 91 days, beginning September 8, 
1927, the unreserved lands represented 
on said plat will be open to entry under 
the homestead and desert Jand laws by 
qualified former service men of the 
World War, and also to entry by those 
persons claiming a preference right to 
the land superior to that of the soldier. 
These parties may file their applications 


during the 20-day period immediately | 


preceding the filing of the plat, and all 
applications so filed will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 a. m. 
on September 8, 1927. At 9 a. m. on 
December 8, 1927, the land remaining 
unentered and unreserved wil be avail- 
able for entry under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the general public. 
Area involved: 19,961.25 acres. Charac- 
ter of land: rolling valley to high rock 
mesas. Soil: sandy loam to rocky, first 


to thir rates. The valley lands are wa- | 
tered by Dry Piney Creek and Fogarty | 


Creek. The principal industry is stock 
raising. At the time of survey two oil 
wells were being drilled, one by the Tip 
Top Oil Company in SE% Sec. 30, and 
the other by Charles Lackey in SW% 
Sec. 7. There is no timber in the town- 
ship. In the NW% Sec. 7, there is a 
small coal vein from which a_ small 
\ amount of fuel has been mined, 











operation must be built from the bottom 
up, not from the top down. We can not 
lay out on paper an elaborate scheme 
for cooperative marketing, have some 
Government official “press the button at 
Washington,” and then find wonders ac- 
complished for agriculture. It can not 
be done that way. 

Farmers themselves must be willing to 
act together; leaders of local organiza- 
tions must be able to work together in 
large federations ‘for a common pur- 
pose. Then the Government can do a 
great deal to help farmers. 

Groups of producers and sections of 
the country are bound together in an 
increasingly complex relationship, which 
demands some form of control over eco- 
nomic forces. What shall be the nature 
of this control? Shall it be, as some 
would have it, control by political gov- 
ernment attempting to legislate pros- 
perity to this group or that? Or, shall 
it be self-control by men organized along 
the lines of mutual interest, with politi- 
cal government, backed by an informed 
public opinion, protecting the public in- 
terest by prescribing broad rules of 
conduct ? 

I am one of those who believe that our 
hope lies in the latter form of control. 
It gives promise of preserving the spirit 
of self-reliance and_ self-help, without 
sacrificing that unity of action which 
modern economic life demands. 

This is in accord with American tra- 
dition. From the beginning, our national 
policy has been to encourage the growth 
of industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
“Infant industries” have grawn to giant 
proportions under tariff protection, and 
with the ability of inventors and busi- 
ness executives; we have given 129,000,- 
000 acres of public land to encourage 
railroad construction; we are putting mil- 
lions of dollars into road construction; 
we are aiding agriculture and industry by 
research. 


Principles Applicable 


To Present Situation. 

The same principle should apply to the 
present situation in agriculture. The 
Government should give due encourage- 
ment, but should preserve the proper 
sphere for individual “initiative. 

Old as farming is, large-scale mer- 
chandising by farmers, which appears es- 
sential to future agricultural prosperity, 
is in fact an “infant industry.” It de- 
serves such sound assistance as will en- 


able it to help itself toward growth and 
increased efficiency. 


We have steadily encouraged efficiency 
in agricultural production. We have 
through scientific research ehabled farm- 
ers to grow several grains of wheat or 
corn where one grew before. We should 
not diminish our efforts in this direction, 
but we should go as far as necessary to 
make it possible to market the extra 
grains to the best advantage of the 
producer. 


This is the result which I want to 
see accomplished; I am for any sound, 
workable means that will attain it. I 
am confident that the plans which I have 
suggested will be of marked help; at the 
same time I have no doubt that other 
proposals that will effectively supple- 
ment these will be made from /time to 
time by students of the problem. 


Most of us agree that cooperation in 
helping agriculture will benefit the na- 
tion as a whole, will promote the gen- 
eral welfare. My position on government 
and cooperation, in short, its that the 
Government should help farmers to help 
themselves through cooperative effort 
to market their products in an orderly 
manner, to adjust production to demand 
as far as possible, and to reduce price 
fluctuations by some workable and safe 
means of handling surpluses. 


Important as are the factors here pre- 
sented to improvement of the economic 
position of agriculture, they manifestly 
do not cover the entire ground. 


For instance, land that ought not to 
be farmed should be put into forest pro- 
duction wherever possible. We should 
not spend millions to put more desert 
and swamp land intdé cultivation, while 
that is good as Nature made it yields 
an unsatisfactory return. The “farm 
question” consists of many problems, 
which must be considered both separ- 
ately and in relation to each other. 


A comprehensive agricultural policy 
must be adopted which will improve the 
economic position of agriculture by meth- 
ods respectively appropriate to the var- 
ious problems. 


Such a policy should aim to increase 
the net income of farmers, by improve- 
ment in the production and merchandis- 
ing of farm products, and by a better 
adjustment between agriculture and other 
fields. It should aim to provide in the 
country opportunities equal to those of- 
fered in cities for persons of comparable 
ability. 

The purpose obviously is a higher 
standard of living, including better rural 
homes, more of the conveniences of life, 
and better facilities for education, 
health and recreation. 

This is an attainable ideal, worthy of 
the best efforts of farmers, their or- 
ganizations and their governments. 


Quality Fresh Beef 
Now Branded 
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Swift & Company now 
brands the better grades 
of Swift’s fresh beef as 
shown below, in order 
that the retail trade 
and the consumer may 
readily identify them. 


Swift & Company 


First and L Streets, Northeast, 
Washington, D.C. © 
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Line Extensions 


Authorization Given | Lower Rates Prescribed for California 


Fruit on Complaint of Growers To Be Dry dock Within 
Meaning of Statute 


For Control of Two 


Railways in Missouri 


I. C. C. Grants Application of 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
for Permission to Ac- 
quire Short Lines. 


/ soennapidetaneipaniameneess 

Acquisition of control by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway of the St. Louis, 
Kennett & Southeastern Railroad and the 
Butler County Railroad by purchase of 
the capital stock of’ the two Missouri 
companies and 99-year lease of their lines 
was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a report and order 
made public August 15 on the application 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
The applicant was authorized to issue 
$65,000 of prior lien mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds in payment for the stock of the 
Butler County. 

The Commission’s report follows in full 
text: 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, on April 
12, 1927, filed application as follows: (1) 
Under paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
Act for an order authorizing it to ac- 
quire control of the St. Louis, Kennett 
& Southeastern Railroad Company, 
hereinafter called the Southeastern, by 
purchase of capital stock and by lease, 
Finance Docket No. 6244; (2) under 
paragraph (2) of section 5 of the Act for 
an order authorizing it to acquire con- 
trol of the Butler County Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Butler 
County, by purchase of capital stock and 
by lease, Finance Docket No. 6245; and 
(3) under section 20a of the Act for 
authority to issue 650,000 of prior 
lien mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
B, in payment for the stock of the Butler 
County Railroad Company, Finance 
Docket No. 6253. A hearing has been had, 
and the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter called the 
Cotton Belt, has intervened in this pro- 
ceeding. Orders have been entered by 
the Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri authorizing the acquisition by the 
applicant of control of the Southeastern 
and the Butler County as sought herein. 


Cotton Belt Opposes Plan. 

The Southeastern extends from a con- 
nection with the applicant’s line at Ken- 
nett, Dunklin County, Mo., westerly and 
northwesterly to Piggott, Clay County, 
Ark., a distance of 16.94 miles, with ap- 
proximately five miles of sidings. Con- 
nection is made at Piggott with the 
Cotton Belt and the Butler County. The 
Butler County extends from Piggott 
northwesterly to Poplar Bluff, Butler 
County, Mo., a distance of 40.83 miles, 
with a branch line extending from 
Osprey to Tipperary, in Clay County, 
Ark., a distance of 8.69 miles. It has 
approximately 10 miles of sidings. Con- 
nection is made at Piggott with the Cot- 
ton Belt and the Southeastern, and at 
Poplar Bluff with the applicant and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. The acquisi- 
tion of control sought herein will afford 
the applicant a direct connection between 
its lines at Kennett and Poplar Bluff. 
The Cotton Belt objects to the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Southeastern by 
the applicant unless our order requires 
that the applicant shall (1) maintain the 
existing routes and channels of trade be- 
tween the Cotton Belt and the Southeast- 
ern; (2) effectively preserve the com- 
petition of such through routes; (3) join 
and cooperate with the Cotton Belt in 
maintaining between Kennett and all 
points on or reached via the Cotton Belt 
or its affiliated or subsidiary lines 
through freight service via Piggott 
equal to the freight service available 
via any other route, including any route 
of the applicant, and (4) coordinate the 
schedule of the trains operated by the 
applicant over the Southeastern so that 
adequate competitive service shall be 
provided. No objection is made by the 
Cotton Belt to the acquisition of control 
of the Butler County by the applicant. 


Application Granted. 
che facts of record we find (1) 
that e acquisition of control by the 
appl at of the Southeastern and the 
Butk. County by purchase of their cap- 
ital stock and by lease of their railroad 
properties will be in the public interest, 
and that the prices to be paid for said 
stock, and the terms and conditions of 
said leases and the considerations to be 
paid thereunder, are just and reasonable, 
and (2) that the proposed issue of $650,- 
000 of prior-lien mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series B, by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes and com- 
patible with the public interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioner Eastman did not par- 
ticipate in the disposition of this case. 


Up 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published August 15, 1927. 


Iver J. Boyum, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 11190. 

Bonus paid petitioner in January, 1921, 
excluded from income of 1920 and in- 
cluded in income for 1921. 
Max Sarnoff, Petitioner, v. 

sioner. Docket No. 10674. 

Upon the evidence of record claim for 
deduction of loss sustained in 1923 and 
amount claimed for contributions, dis- 
allowed. 

Emily A. Lynes, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner, Samuel Lynes, Petitioner, vy. 
Commissioner. Docket Nos. 7089 and 
7090. 

Fair market value of 
March 1, 1913, determined. 


Commis- 


property on 


I. C. C. Decides, in Case Against Southern Pacific, Pres- 
ent Tariffs Are Not Reasonable, ° 


Approximately 18,000 fruit growers 
are members of the California Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Protective League, 
whose case against the Southern Pacific 
Company and other carriers (Docket No. 
19130) resulted in an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decision, made public 


August 13, that the rates complained of 
are too high. A _ dissenting opinion 


demned are lower than those from princi- 
pal producing areas to the same deSstina- 
tions. 

A concurring opinion stated that if the 
rates prescribed in the decision are justi- 
fied, probably an even stronger case for 
reduction of fruit rates can be made 
throughout eastern territory. The 
League represents 85 per cent of the 
California growers »° 


New Rates Prescribed 
As Being Reasonable 
The Commission in its majority opin- 


ion, by Commissioner Aitchison, held that | 


$1.73 freight rate per hundredweight on 


fresh decidious fruits, other than apples, | 


| Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


in carloads, from California, to destina- 
tions in what are known as transconti- 
nental groups “A” to “M” inclusive, ex- 
cept “J,” is unreasonable, in so far as- 
it exceeds $1.60, and the $1.62 rate on 
the same commodities from California 
to group “J” is unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exeeeds $1.50. The Commission 
prescribed these new rates for the future 


as the lowest posible lawful rates com- | 
! 
} sons: 


patible with adequate transportation 
service and freedom of movement 
“the specified products now affected by 
depression.”” It also authorized that the 
carload minimum on grapes be increased 


from 26,000 to 30,000 pounds. 


Commissioners Eastman and Woodlock, 
and a dissenting opinion by Commis- 
sioner McMananny. Commissioners 
Meyer, Hall, Campbell and Brainard did 
not participate in the disposition of the 
case. > 

In the dissenting opinion, Commis- 
sioner McManamy held that the case is 
in effect a retrial of a former decision 
(No. 15377, California Growers & Ship- 
pers Protective League, v. Southern Pa- 
cific Company, 100 I. C. C. 79) and that 
the record discloses few if any additional 
facts to support the majority conclu- 
sions. He said the rates which the ma- 
jority condemn as too high are lower 
than the deciduous fruit rates from the 
principal producing areas to the same 
destinations. “If the rates here estab- 
lished,” he said, “are to be made the 
basis of the future level of rates on 
these commodities throughout the coun- 
try, I very much doubt if the desired 
standard of equipment and service can 
be maintained without placing a burden 
on other traffic which I do not under- 
stand was contemplated by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution.” 


He also said there is “no indication in ! ed, | 
| that it should be improved, and, in view 
| of the fact that other trunk lines, such | 


this case that freedom of movement has 
been in any way restricted. . . . The find- 


ing of the majority is not supported by | 
It does not find ; 


the record in this case. 
support in any previous decision of ours, 


nor can it be predicated upon the Hoch- |! 


Smith resolution if all the provisions of 
that resolution are given proper 
weight.” 


Benefit of Doubt 

Given to Complainant 
Commissioner Eastman, concurring, 

said that “while it is by no means clear 

that the rates in issue are unreasonable 

and ought to be reduced, complainant 

is entitled under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 


tion to the benefit of the doubt and I ; 


. i : fact that 
held that this decision is not supported | ah oe ae 
by the record and that the rates con- | dered are justified it is very probable 


| discussed 





tree fruits and | . ; 
65 per cent of that State’s grape growers. | quate system of transportation. 


Stock Control Sought 


of | : 
| Erie Railway Company and of the appli- 


| Belt 
| parallel 
There are two concurring opinions by | ye 

of the applicant were originally con- 


| years were operated, in conjunction with 


; burgh terminal Railway Company. 


; and the Wheeling is to be preserved, as | 


can for that reason accept the results i 
reached.” The record, he said, contained ; 


no attack on the “enormous 


and that the burden clearly falls chiefly 


[Ly Lletegraph. 
New Yor August 15.— The Federal 
Reserve lank of New York today certitied 


lowing: 

August 15, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga).... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


-14060 
1391 
.007244 
-929623 
-2678 
-8606 


(krone). 
(krone) is 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka).. 
(franc) 


-0392 
(reichsmark) 


-2377 
-013047 
-4007 
-1743 
.0544 
-2602 
1115 
.0497 
-006188 
-1689 
-2682 
.1928 
-017599 


France 
Germany 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
sia: 

China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar). 
Deere. CUMAOD a saa 
Japan (yen).. 

Singapore (S. §.) (dollar) 
orth America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (pese)......... 
(dollar) 


6275 
-6222 
-6020 
-6350 
-4804 
4315 
-4254 
-4221 
3611 
4731 
-5598 


-999701 
1.00094 
-472667 
Newfoundland -997250 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brasil (milreig).....-csseeces eces 
Pe: (BOND) «55's cinvidarnd'a esecee 
DeReUsy (pe8O).ncccsccence Soe0 


+9695 
-1181 
-1204 
1.0020 


destina- ; 
tion” blanket to which these rates apply | 


ean nepenenennteey | 
| Foreign Exchange || 


| to 
! . . 

; approved by the Commission. 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- ! 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- ! 


-025196 3 


on the eastern lines. He said, however, 
that the latter evidently left the defense 
largely to the western lines. 

The eastern fruit growers, he said, are 
suffering from financial depression quite 
as much as the California growers and 
have less opportunity for remedy by ex- 
pedients other than redutcion of freight 
rates. “Both we and the eastern car- 
riers,’ he said, ‘must face squarely the 
if the reductions herein or- 


that an even stronger case for reductions 
in fruit rates can be made throughout 
the eastern territory.” 

Commisisoner Woodlock, concurring, 
the Hoch-Smith resolution 
which, he said, governs the disposition 
of the case, and said it is the Commis- 
sion’s business to see that the readjust- 
ment of the rate structures shall be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of an ade- 


Of Wheeling Railroad 


Asks Right to Purchase 
Majority of Stock. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
tion of control of the Wheeling will be in 
the public interest for the following rea- 


“The lines of the Wheeling & Lake 


cant, including therewith the West Side 
Railroad Company, are neither 
nor competitive, but comple- 
mentary and supplementary. The lines 


structed to be operated, and for some 


the lines/of the Wheeling, the separation 
of said properties having been brought 
about at the time of the receivership of 
both companies, at which time the appli- 
cant was known as the Wabash, Pitts- 
For 
a number of years last past there has 
been a permanently established through | 
route and channel of trade and com- 
merce over the lines of the applicant 
from Pittsburgh to Pittsburgh Junction, 
and the lines of the Wheeling from Pitts- | 
burgh Junction to industrial centers in 
Ohio served by the Wheeling as well as 
to the lake ports of Cleveland, Lorain, 
Huron and Toledo, and to connections of 
the Wheeling at Toledo and other points 
along its line. For some time the short- 
est route and the fastest freight service 
between Pittsburgh and a number of the 
points mentioned has been over the said 
route, and a large interchange of traffic 
between the applicant and the Wheeling 
has grown up as a result thereof. 

“Tt is in the public interest that this 
service should not only be continued, but | 





as the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- | 
tral and Nickel Plate, are competitive | 
with the Wheeling for the traffic above | 
mentioned, and have secured a large | 
stock interest in the Wheeling, it is in |} 
the public interest, that the control of 
the Wheeling should be held by appli- | 
cant, whose relation to the Wheeling is | 
noncompetitive. If the service now be- 
ing rendered to the public by applicant 


it should be in the public interest, then | 
it is equally in the public interest that | 
the control of the Wheeling should rest 
with the applicant and not with other | 
persons or carriers whose interests are 
inconsistent with the development of | 
such service.” 

According to the application of the | 
Pittsburgh & West Virgimia, the appli- | 
cant and the Wheeling have no officers | 
in common. The directors in common | 
are Frank E. Taplin and Charles F. | 
Taplin, who were elected as directors | 
of the Wheeling at the annual meeting 
on May 25, 1927, and whose applications 
serve as such directors 





have been | 


The total mileage operated by the | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway is 511 | 
miles, of which 353 miles are main line. 
The points of interchange between the | 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the |} 
Wheeling are Pittsburgh Junction, in 
Harrison County, and Mingo Junction, | 
in Jefferson County, Ohio. | 


| on piling and on land on piers, etc. 


Rate Decisions 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PustisHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED SraTes Dalty. 


Reclamations 


Marine Railway Held | Consumption of Cotton in United States 
Gained for July and for Last 12 Months 


Employes’ Compensation 
Commission Makes Ruling 
in Construing Long- 
shoremen’s Act. 


A marine railway is a dry dock within 
the meaning of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, the 
United States Emgployes’ Compensation 
Commission holds in an opinion just an- 
nounced. 

Both the marine railway and the tradi- 
tional dry dock serve the same purpose, 
that of making the hull of a vessel avail- 
able for repairs or other operations, the 
Commission points out. The only dif- 
ference between the machines, it states, 
is the method of separating the hull from 
the water; the marine railway draws the 
ship from the water, while the dry dock 
pumps the water away from the hull. 


Is First Interpretation. 
This opinion constitutes the first for- 


mal interpretation of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 


| to be made by the Commission, it was 


stated orally. The full text follows: 


A marine railway is a dry dock within | 
the meaning of the term “dry dock” as | 
used in the Longshoremen’s and Harbor | 


Workers’ Compensation Act. 
The question submitted is whether an 


injury occurring on a marine railway or | 


on a boat hauled out on a marine rail- 


| way would come within the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- | 


ers’ Compensation Act. 

A description of a marine 
given in connection with the question, is: 

“A marine railway is constructed on 
land and goes down into the water, the 
foundation being supported under water 
On 
this foundation are rollers over which 
the cradle on whfsh the boat is actually 


hauled out of the water, operates. When | 
the boat is hauled out, she is resting on | 


the cradle, which in turn is resting on 


the foundation logs, which are supported 
from dry land.” 


Term Used Several Times. 


The term “dry dock” appears several | 


times in the Longshoremen’s Act. It 
first appears in section 2 (4) which sub- 
section reads: 


“The term ‘employer’ means an em- 
ployer any of whose employes are em- 
ployed in maritihhe employment, in whole 
or in part, upon the navigable waters 
of the United States (including any dry 
dock).” 

It is evident that a marine railway 
is used for the same purpose as is the 
ordinary “dry dock” from which the wa- 
ter is pumped. On the marine railway 
the ship is withdrawn wholly or partly 
from the water, while in the other form 


| of dry dock the water in which the ship 
| rests is withdrawn wholly or in part 


from the ship. The result is the same, 
that is the hull so far as needed is made 
available for repairs or other operations. 


In its decision rendered March 
1919, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the 


Marine Railway Company, 249 U. S., 


| 119, said: 


“There is no difference in character 
as to repairs made upon the hull of a 
vessel dependent upon whether they are 
made while she is afloat, while in dry 
dock, or while hauled up by ways upon 
land. The nature of the service is iden- 
tical in the several cases, and the ad- 


| miralty jurisdiction extends to all.” 


Question Involved. 


and the furnishing of labor to work un- 


der the supervision of the steamship | 


company was a maritime contract. 
; 
On page 12:3 of its opinion the court 


| stated that the place where the work | 
| was done was known as a “dry dock” 
; and the hauling out described as “‘dock- 


ing.” The court, itself, then refers to 
the marine railway as follows: 

“At the time the contract was made, 
another vessel (the Archer) was upon 
the dry dock, and it was uncertain how 
soon she could be returned to the water. 
It was understood that the Yucatan 
should be hauled out as soon as the 
Archer came off, should remain upon 
the dry dock only during such part 


| of the work as required her to be in 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


he following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, for the 
week ended August 13 were announced 
August 15 by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. W. McIntosh: 

Applications to Organize Received: 
The Commercial National Bank of Santa 
Ana, Calif., capital, $100,000. Correspond- 
ent: Clyde Downing, First National 
Bank Building, Santa Ana, Calif. 

The Lincoln National Bank of Passaic, 
N. J., capital, $500,000. Correspondent: 
Harry Meyers, Passaic, N. J. 





The Point Pleasant Beach National 
Bank, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J., capi- 
tal, $100,000. Correspondent: James W. 
Pearce, 513 Bay Avenue, Point Pleasant, 
New Jersey. 

The Estherville National Bank, Esther- 
ville, lowa, capital, $60,000. Correspond- 
ent: Hugh S. Greig, Estherville, Iowa. 

Application to. convert received: 

The Saline National Bank of Western, 
Nebr., capital, $300,000. Conversion of | 
Saline County Bank, Western, Nebr. 

Charters issuec: 

The Clay County National Bank of 


that position, and at other times should 
lie in the water alongside the plant.” 

In view of the purposes for which 
a marine railway is constructed and 
used, it is clear that a marine railway 


| as described is a “dry dock” within the 


meaning of that term as used in the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 

Spencer, Iowa, capital, $60,000. Succeeds: 
The First National Bank of Spencer, 
Iowa. President, F. J. O’Brien; cashier, 
A. E. Anderson. 

Tne National Bank of Mt. Airy in 
Pniladelpnia, Pa., capital, $100,000. Pres- 
ident, J. C. Rose; cashier, Charles C. 
Gamble. 

Change of title: 

The First National Bank of Saguache, 
Colo., to “Saguache County National 
Bank of Saguache.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Waverly, 
Va., capita), $25,000. Effective August 
1, 1927. Liquidation agent, R. B. Feild, 
Waverly, Va. Absorbed by Bank of 
Waverly. 

The Peoples National Bank of Jean- 
nette, Pa., capital, $50,000. Effective Au- 
gust 1, 1927. Liquidation Comm., J. Col- 
lins Greer, Claridge, Pa., John R. So- 
wash, Manor, Pa., and W. D. Robinson, 
Adamsburg, Pa. Absorbed by the First 
seen! Bank of Jeannette, Pa., No. 





3, | 


case of North Pacific | 
Steamship Company v. all Brothers | 





Stocks in Consuming Establishments Shown Increased, 
With Decrease in Storage and at Compresses. 


Cotton consumption in the United 
States totaled 569,250 bales in July and 
consumption for the 12 months ended 
July 31 amounted to 7,202,724 bales, both 
an increase over corresponding periods 
of the previous year, the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, announced 
on August 15. 

Cotton stock in consuming establish- 
ments also showed an increase in July 
over July, 1926, but stocks in public 
storage and at compresses had decreased. 
An increase was noted in active spindles. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Cotton bales consumed during the 
month of July and during the year end- 
ing July 31, in the United States: 1927, 
*569,250 and *7,202,724; 1926, 461,748 
and 6,455,852. 

Cotton on hand July 31 in consuming 
establishments: 1927, *1,404,358 bales; 
1926, 1,096,647 bales. In public storage 
and at compresses: 1927, *1,822,671; 1926, 
1,935,913. Cotton spindles active during 
July: 1927, 32,311,802; 1926, 31,057,484. 

*Includes 21,354 Eg. 6,577 other for., 
and 1,088 Am.-Eg. consumed; 58,881 


Eg., 20,709 other for., and 4,234 Am.- 
Eg. in consuming est.; and 13,287 Eg., 
6,468 other for. and 2,118 Am. Eg. in 
public storage. 12-months consumption 
239,668 Eg., 80,471 other for., and 20,839 
Am.-Eg. 

Linters not included above were 69,106 
bales consumed during July in 1927 and 
66,782 bales in 1926; 199,050 bales on 
hand in consuming establishments on 
July 31, 1927, and 143,630 bales in 1926; 
and 52,831 bales in public storage and at 
compresses in 1927, and 52,899 bales in 
1926. Linters consumed during 12 
months ending July 31 amounted to 802,- 
197 bales in 1927 and 803,766 bales in 
1926. 


The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1926, as compiled from various 
sources is 27,900,000 bales of 478 pounds 
lint, while the consumption of cotton 
(exclusive of linters in the United 
States) for the year ending July 31, 
1926, was approximately 23,940,000 
bales of 478 pounds lint. The total num- 
ber of spinning cotton spindles, both 
active and idle, is about 164,000,000. 


Contract Made for Building Reservoir 
And Canal in Salt Lake Basin Pro ject 


Bureau of Reclamation Makes Agreement With Weber 
River Water Users’ Association for Distribution. 


A contract has been made between 


| the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
railway, | 


of the Interior, and the Weber River 
Water Users’ Association for the con- 
struction of the first division of the 
Salt Lake Basin Project, Utah, the Bu- 
reau announced on August 15. 

The construction, it was said, will in- 
volve the building of a storage reser- 
voir on Weber River near the town 
of Echo, and the digging of a canal, 
to be known as the Weber-Provo di- 


; 4 | version canal, for the diversion of water 
the rollers, which also in turn rest on 


from the Weber River to the Provo 
River. According to the statement, the 
association agrees to distribute the 


| water under the provisions of the re- 


clamation law, and is not to furnish 
water to any one landowner in excess 
of an amount sufficient to irrigate 160 
acres of land. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1141), contained the following 
in connection with appropriations for the 
Bureau of Reclamation: 

Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, first 
division: For construction of Echo Reser- 
voir, Utah Lake control and Weber- 
Provo Canal, and incidental operations, 
$900,000: Provided, That any unexpended 
balance of any appropriation available 
for the Salt Lake Basin project for the 
fiscal year 1925 shall remain available 
during the fiscal year 1926: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for construction purposes 
until a contract or contracts in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
shall have been made with an irrigation 
district or with irrigation districts organ- 


ized under the State law, or water users | 


association or associations, providing for 
payment by the district or districts, or 
water users’ association or associations, 
as herinafter provided: Provided, fur- 
ther, That the operation and mainte- 
nance charges on account of land in this 
project shall be paid annually in advance 
not later than March 1, no charge being 
made for operation and maintenance for 
the first year after said public notice. 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
| the Interior to give such public notice 
The question involved was whether | 
a contract for the use of a marine rail- | 
way and equipment for repairing ships 


when water is actually available for such 
lands. 


Same Provisions Repeated 
In Act of May 10, 1926 


Substantially the same _ provisions 


| were repeated in the appropriation act 


of May 10, 1926 (44 Stat. 453). The ap- 
propriation act of January 12, 1927 (44 
Stat. 934) made the unexpended balance 
of the 1926 appropriation available for 
the construction of the Salt Lake Basin 
project during the fiscal year 1928. 

The Weber River Water Users’ As- 
sociation was organized for the porpose 
of cooperating with the United States 
in the construction of the first division 
of the project, involving (a) the build- 
ing of a storage reservoir on Weber 
River near Echo, in Summit County, 
Utah, and (b) the digging of a canal 
near Kamas, Utah, known as the Weber- 
Provo diversion canal, for the diversion 
of water from the Weber River to the 
Provo River. The Echo storage reser- 
voir is to have an estimated storage ca- 
pacity of 74,000 acre-feet. 

A large number of canal companies 
in the Weber and Provo River Valleys 
have subscribed for stock in the associa- 
tion, giving mortgages upon their irri- 
gation systems to secure the payment 
of the assessments that will be levied 
to secure the construction charge pay- 
ments to be due to the United States 
when the Echo Reservoir and Weber- 
Provo Canal are completed. The water 
users under the subscribing canals have 
a partial water supply at the present 
time, but need storage in order to sup- 
plement their natural flow water rights, 
so that crops requiring water late in 
the season may be successfully grown. 


Plan Is to Divert 
Water for Subscribers 

The Echo Reservoir lies lower down 
on the Weber River.than the point of 
diversion of the Weber-Provo diversion 
canal, and the plan, so far as the irri- 
gation of Provo River land is concerned, 
is to divert water for subscribers on 
the Provo watershed at flood times when 
the earlier priorities on the Weber River 
are receiving their full quota or at 
lower stages of the river when water 
can be released from Echo Reservoir to 





of the 
of the 


in lieu 
takeout 
canal. 


supply early priorities 
water diverted at the 
Weber-Provo diversion 
words of the contract: ‘The United 
States will furnish to the association 
* * * capacity in the said Weber- 
Provo diversion canal up to but not 
to exceed 210 second-feet, together with 
the right to divert surplus water from 
the natural flow of the Weber River 
from May 1 to August 1 of each year in 
such amount not exceeding 210 second- 
feet as is sufficient, when beneficially 
used for irrigation purposes through ex- 
isting canals, diverting water from the 
Provo River above its confluence with 


the South Fork of the Provo River near | 


Vivian Park at a duty not lower than 1 
second-foot for 60 acres of land, 
maintain the flow of the Provo River 


| just below its confluence with the South 
Fork of the Provo River near Vivian | 


Park, Utah, up to but not exceeding 
510 second-feet after which said Echo 
Reservoir shall be filled once each and 
every yearly period from November 1 
to the following October 31 as against 
the right to divert through said Weber- 
Provo diversion canal the difference be- 
tween what is actually required to main- 


' tain said flow in the Provo River near 


Vivian Park, Utah, at 510 second-feet 
as aforesaid and said 210 second-feet 
and:also as against the right to divert 
an additional 790 second-feet from the 
Weber River to the Provo River which 
may be required for developments which 
may be. provided by the United States 
in the future in connection with the 
Salt Lake Basin project. 


Title to Diversion Canal 


Remains With Government 

It is expressly understood that capacity 
only in said Weber-Provo diversion 
canal is hereby disposed of by the United 
States, and that title to said Weber- 
Provo diversion canal remains in the 
United States, so that the United States 
may enlarge said canal for other pos- 
sible developments which the United 
States many undertake in the future in 
connection with the Salt Lake Basin 
project.” 

The association agrees to distribute 
the water under the provisions of the 
reclamation law, and is not to furnish or 
deliver to any one landowner water in 
excess of an amount sufficient to irri- 
gate 160 acres of land. After the Echo 
Reservoif and Weber-Provo diversion 
canal are constructed they are to be 
operated by the association. 

The construction cost is to be paid in 
20 equal annual installments, the first 
payable December 1, after the reservoir 
and canal are completed, and remaining 
installments on December 1 of each of 
the 19 years thereafter. The maximum 
construction expenditures under’ the 
contract are $3,000,000. 


| which 
In the | 


to | 


| 940,000, 





Authority to Issue 
More Stock Given 
New York Central 


Total of 383,250 Shares 
Will Be Offered to Stock- 
holders to Extent of 10 
Per Cent of Holdings. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on August 15 its report 
and order authorizing the New York 
Central Railroad to issue $38,325,000 
of capital stock, consisting of 383,250 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
which has been offered to stockholders 
of record on August 10. 

The proceeds of the issue will be used 
by the New York Central to reimburse 
its treasury, in part, for capital expendi- 
tures totaling $77,360,712. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

The New York Central Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to issue $38,325,000 of capital stock. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


The authorized capital stock of the 
applicant is $400,000,000, of which 
$383,258,235 is outstanding in the 
hands of the public. The stockholders 
have approved increasing the author- 
ized capital stock to $500,000,000, 
increase will become _ effective 
upon the applicant’s filing the necessary 
certificates of such increase in the sev- 
eral States of its incorporation. 


Treasury to be Reimbursed. 


The proposed stock is to be issued in 
partial reimbursement of the applicant’s 
treasury for the following expenditures: 


Increase in investment in owned 
equipment other than trust equipment 
transferred to owned equipment, from 
January 1, 1922, to December 31, 1926, 
inclusive, less amount previously cap- 
italized, $4,227,502.26. 

Increase in investment owned equip- 
ment, transferred from trust equipment, 
for the period stated, less amount previ- 
ously capitalized, $41,005,505.54. 

Increase in applicant’s investment in 
trust equipment during the same period, 
$32,127,705.01. 

Total, $77,360,712.81. 


The details of the above expenditured 
are given in the application. 

The stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 10, 1927, will be 
offered the right to subscribe at par for 
the stock to be issued to the extent of 
10 per cent of their respective holdings. 
Any stock not subscribed for by the 
stockholders will be subject to sale at 
not less than par, as may be determined 
by the applicant’s board of directors or 
the finance committee of “the board. 


Use Proceeds for Improvements. 


The proceeds from the issue of the 
stock will be used by the applicant for 
construction, completion, extension, and 
improvement of its facilities, the acquisi- 
tion of new equipment, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. 


The applicant represents that on July 
1, 1927, the total unexpended appropri- 
ations for capital expenditures upon its 
owned and leased lines, excluding the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, amounted to 
approximately $60,000,000. The unex- 
pended appropriations for new equip- 
ment amounted to approximately $15,- 
and equipment-trust install- 
ments maturing subsequent to July 1, 
1927, to and including January 1, 1928, 
amount to $3,989,440. 


We find that the proposed issue of 
capital stock by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 


An appropriate order will be entered, 


= 
When Traveling 
for business or pleasure, use these hotels in @. 
Boston—Buffalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis 
New York [Si.F-oprsca] 
Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Modern hotels, clean, well- 


kept, bath in every room. 


Trained, competent organi- 
Variety of restaurants, from 
rates, tunch ‘ 


zations. 
Fixed, un in, 
posted in all rooms. 


Newspaper under your door 
every morning. 
Well-selected libraries. 


counter or cafeteria 
* formal 41a carte serv- 
ice. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 
factory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


7700 rooms with bath and circulating ice-water 


Le Lam, 


\ 


j 
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Government Costs 


Director of Bureau of Budget Praises Cooperation 
Of Federal Personnel in Effecting Financial Saving 


Report of Fiscal Year 
Sent to President 


Departments of Government 
Said to Be Complying With 
Program of Executive. 


Economies effected by the Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, are set out by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, in 
his annual report. In this connec- 
tion he said more than $1,000,000 
had been saved through discounts 
for prompt payment of bills. He 
also said that the departments and 
various independent establishments 
of the Government were cooperating 
to keep down expenses in conform- 
ity with the program laid down by 
President Coolidge. 

Publication of the full text of his 
statement, as just submitted to the 
President, was begun in the issue of 
August 15. It is continued as fol- 
lows: 

Proposed Legislation Involving Expen- 
ditures—Numerous studies were con- 
ducted by the Bureau during the year 
1927 in connection with drafts of pro- 
posed legislation which were submitted 
to it under the provisions of Budget Cir- 
cular No. 49, issued by direction of the 
President, December 29, 1921. The pur- 
pose of that circular is to carry into full 
effect the provisions of Section 206 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, which 
prohibit any officer or employe of the 
Government from requesting an appro- 
priation or an increase in any estimate, 
and forbids the making of any recom- 
mendation as to how the revenue needs of 
the Government should be made unless 
requested to do so by either House of 
Congress. It was not neecssary to call 
attention to the provisions of this circu- 
lar during the year as universal compli- 
ance was made with its requirements. By 
means of this circular the Executive is 
enabled to safeguard the financial pro- 
gram which he has adopted and recom- 
mended to Congress. 

Budget Officers—Ackonwledgment is 
here made of the helpful cooperation and 
assistance the Budget Bureau received 
the past fiscal year from the Budget ofii- 
cers, who, under Section 214 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, are ap- 
pointed by the head of each department 
and establishment, and who, under his 
direction, are responsible for the prepa- 
ration of the various departmental esti- 
mates. 

Federal Business Associations—The 
work performed by the Federal business 


associations during the past fiscal year | 


was of the highest character. These asso- 
ciations are located in various parts of 
the United States, and are composed of 
Federal officers and employes who hold 
regular meetings for the sole purpose of 
devising ways and means of promoting 
and maintaining economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of the routine public busi- 
ness within their particular locality, hav- 
ing in mind at all times the interest of 
the Government as a whole. 


Land Banks Show 


‘ Credit Expansion 


Joint Stock Institutions Make 
Gain in Loans for Calendar 


Year 1926. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
069,415 have been repaid, leaving in force 
on December 31, 1925, $545,559,200. 

“As provided by the terms of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, joint-stock land 
banks are. privately owned. The Govern- 
ment supplied no capital whatever. To 
procure loanable funds, bonds may be 
issued up to 15 times the capital and sur- 
plus; therefore, their growth and devel- 
opment depend primarily upon the sale 
of stocks and bonds. 

“Outstanding capital stock as reported 
by these banks, on December 31, 1924, 
was $34,487,185, while on December 31, 

1925, it was shown to be $41,595,625.98, 
thus reflecting an increase of $7,108,- 
440.98.” 

An analysis of reports sent to the 

Board during the year 1926 shows the 


following in regard to foreclosures by i 


these banks: 


Foreclosure proceedings as reported by the banks....... 


Foreclosure proceedings dismissed 


Foreclosure ended by purchase of land by outsiders..... 


Foreclosure still pending 


Sheriff’s certificates, etc., subject to redemption........-. 
Lands acquired outright by banks ....... 











Personnel—Durng the. past fiscal year 
attention was given to the matter of ef- 
fecting an economy in the funds appro- 
priated for the employment of personnel 
in the public service. This represents the 
Government’s largest single overhead ex- 
pense. With an average annual turnover 
of about 9 per cent in the Federal execu- 
tive civil service the departments and 
establishments were asked to join a Two 
Per Cent Club, the object of which was 
to save not less than 2 per cent from this 
annual turnover by allowing that amount 
of vacancies to remain unfilled. In this 
way it was not necessary to make drastic 
reductions in force, nor was the efficiency 
of the public service impaired. As the 
result of this effort it is estimated that 
more than $18,000,000 will be saved in 
personnel alone. This splendid showing 
has served as a stimulus to continue the 
Two Per Cent Club campaigns in the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

Travel and Subsistence Expenses— 
The act entitled “An act to regulate 
subsistence expenses of civilian officers 
and employes while absent from their 
designated posts of duty on official busi- 
ness,’’ approved June 3, 1926, author- 
ized, in brief, the heads of departments 
and establishments to allow a per diem 
of not to exceed $6 and an actual sub- 
sistence of not to exceed $7 to of.icers 
and employes traveling on official busi- 
ness. This legislation, however, did not 
affect the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
nor the railway mail clerks, who were 
already provided with satisfactory al- 
lowances; neither did it apply to those 
officers of the Government who were 
allowed a higher rate of expense prior 
to the enactment of the law. A sub- 
committee of the Federal Traffic Board, 
composed of representatives of all the 
departments and establishments, had 
anticipated the need of such remedial 
legislation as that above referred to, 
and had drafted certain proposed travel 
regulations which were intended to ap- 
ply to all the departments and estab- 
lishments, and thus tend toward uni- 
formity and economy in accounting. 
Since the act of June 3, 1926, above 
referred to, authorized the heads of de- 
partments and establishments to issue 
regulations governing the travel of their 
employes only after such _ regulations 
had received the approval of the Pres- 
ident, an Executive order was issued 
under date of June 29, 1926, continuing 
in effect the then existing regulations 
which were not in conflict with law until 
such time as the regulations drafted 
hy the subcommittee of the Federal 
Traffic Board could be revised to meet 
the requirements of all the departments 
and establishments. 


Travel Regulations 
Simplify Accounting. 

After further consideration the 
standardized Government travel regu- 
lations were approved by the President 
August 11, 1926, to be effective as of 
October 1, 1926. The use of these 


| standardized Government travel regu- 


lations during the past fiscal year has 
served to expedite and make uniform 
the work involved in accounting for 
funds expended under travel authori- 
zations. 

Meetings of the Business Organiza- 
tion of the Government; the January 
meeting—The twelfth regular meeting 
of the business organization of the Gov- 
ernment was held in Memorial Contin- 
ental Hall January 29, 1927. This meet- 
ing, like the previous ones, was broad- 
cast. After an appropriate program of 
music by the United States Marine 
Band, under the direction of Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, the meeting was 
opened by the President of the United 
States, who spoke at length on the 
business operations of the Government. 
He stated that the one and only ob- 
ject of our operations was the welfare 
of the American people and that the 
service rendered by the personnel of 
the Government is service for all the 
people, calling for high ideals, for 
loyalty, and for patriotism. 


Reduction in Debt 


Discussed by President. 
He discussed the public debt, calling 


29 


| attention to the reduction of $4,334,- 


000,000 in the five years ending June 
30, 1926. He stated that the public 
debt has a direct connection with the 
question of military preparedness and 
to the extent we are able to reduce 
our public debt and to eliminate the 
vast charges of interest thereon to that 
extent are we adding to our military 


Amount 
$16,898,266.91 

3,630,651.79 
111 781,064.98 
263 2,610,347.53 
222 2,374,691.64 
440 4,678,554.40 


Number 
1,894 


489 


Business Meetings 
Reviewed in Report 


Economy and Efficiency Pro- 
moted by Work of Coordinat- 
ing Boards and Agencies. 


preparedness and to the same extent 
lightening the burden of the people of 
this country. He stated that he favored 
military preparedness and that we could 
not and should not divorce our own 
interests in this direction from the in- 
terests of other nations; that the best 
interests of all are found in directing 
to the channels of public welfare moneys 
which would otherwise be spent without 


to the great improvement shown in the 
business operations of the Government 
and stated this result was due primarily 
to the establishment by Congress of a 
scientific plan for carrying on the Na- 
tion’s business and the execution of this 
plan by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment with the unwavering support 
of its general principles by the legisla- 
tive branch. 

The President spoke of the general 
prosperity of this country and stated 
that the efforts of the people in the Gov- 
ernment service contributed materially to 
this favorable situation. 

He then discussed the effect on the 
transaction of our business of coordinated 
effort, and stated that because of this 
coordinated effort departmental lines are 
giving way, and departmental preroga- 
tives are being willingly surrendered to 
policies and practices which are adapted 
to the best interests of all, and that the 
extent to which we are doing this is in- 
creasing as our vision of its possibility 
is enlarged. He called attention to the 
valuable work of the Chief Coordinator, 
his assistants, and the several coordinat- 
ing boards in assisting to coordinate 
the routine business of the Government. 

The President then spoke of the im- 
provement in our physical plant. This, 
he said, was made possible by holding 
down our ordinary current requirements 
so that we could make profitable invest- 
ment. The building programs prescribed 
by the Congress, extending over a period 
of years, provide for enlargements in 
existing necessary lines of effort and for 
the assumption of the cost of additional 
projects essential to the public welfare 
without materially increasing the sum 
total of our annual expenditures. 

With a full Treasury, he said and large 
revenues, it requires courage to continue 
along the lines we have been following 
these last years. It is pleasurable and 
easy to give; it is difficult to withhold. 
But what needs to be done should be 
done, and it is his intention always to 
recommend sufficient appropriations to do 
what is necessary to be done and what 
should be done. 


reproductive result. 
The Chief Executive called attention 


Matter of Personnel 


Also Considered. 


The Chief Executive then discussed at 
some length the matter of personnel 
which, he stated, is of first importance. 
This, he stated, is a matter in which jus- 
tice to the employe and justice to the 
people must be given equal considera- 
tion. He expressed his belief that the 
Federal service should be adequatly 
manned but not overmanned, and that 
every effort should be made to secure this 
exact level. 

The promise of substantial surplus, 
the President indicated, did not warrant 
any forecast as to whether or not there 
would be a further permanent reduc- 
tion in taxes in the near future. The 
thing to do, he stated, is to keep a firm 
grasp on our expenditure program so 
that we may reap the full benefits of a 
favorable revenu~ under the existing law. 

In speaking about the expenditure 
program for 1928, the President stated 
we should keep constantly in mind the 
necessity of holding: the level of spending 
to a degree consistent with efficient and 
productive results. 

He then pointed to the results obtained 
during the last six years by the inifiation 
of a policy of constructive economy in 
the operations of the Government. The 
costs of the Government were reduced 
nearly $2,000,000,000, so that they now 
stand somewhat over $3,500,000,000, 
and the per capita costs have been re- 
duced more than $20, so that they now 
stand at smewhat over $30. Total taxes 
have been reduced about $1,500,000,000, 
so that they are now just over $3,400,- 
000,000, a saving of $5,000,000 for each 
working day. 

The President closed his remarks by 
stating that this readjustment of the fi- 
nances of the Government has been a 
large contributing factor in the prosper- 
ity which the country has enjoyed, an 
we should have the courage and self- 








Farm Credits 


| U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 12, 
(Made Public August 15, 1927) 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax. . 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,530,879.92 


627,566.07 

inter- 
1,006,189.85 
454,009.29 


4,618,645.13 
21,950.00 
107,127,809.09 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


111,768,404.22 


Expenditures 

General expenditures.. $10,794,180.06 
Interest on public debt. 141,180.65 
Refunds of receipts.... 265,167.32 
Panama Canal.. 52,239.57 
Operations in __ special 

ACCOUNTS 22 ec cccerss 
Adjusted service certifi- 

Cate. SANG. 2 < ceesies. 
Civil service retirement 

TONG c:cawin een tess 
Investment of _ trust 

TOHGE: ss ea ose 05000 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Other public-debt ex- 
penditures ...eeeees 
Balance today....e+- 


Total cccccosevsciss 129,F68,404.22 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


structive economy, the results of which 
have placed America at the pinnacle of 
success and prosperity. It is our busi- 
ness to do our pnrt to keep it there. 

The President was followed by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
He pointed to the amazing difference 
between the estimates as submitted in 
the Budget and as presented to Con- 
gress. In the last six years, he stated, 
the estimates totaled $22,741,682,250.03, 
which was $492,458,996.68 less than was 
asked by the executive departments. If 
a little more discretion were shown by 
the responsible people in the depart- 
ments this difference, he said, would be 
measurably reduced. 


Surpluses Cited 
By Director 

He then . referred to the wonderful 
record achieved since the World War in 
the accumulation of surpluses each year. 
These various surpluses totaled $2,056,- 
208,121.96 saved from expenditures and 
of this total $1,757,099,152.68 can be 
credited to the period of Budget control. 

The question of the national debt was 
then discussed by the Budget Director. 
The reduction of the debt for the year, 
he stated, was estimated at a billion dol- 
lars. The accumulation of surpluses 
each year and the melting away of the 
debt, he pointed out, did not warrant any 
relaxation whatever in the effort for 
greater economy and greater efficiency. 
Constructive economy, he stated, is still 
our watch-word and less spending 
through elimination of waste is still our 
aim. 

The Budget Director then called atten- 
tion to the progress of the $3,000,000,000 
campaign. The battle was still on, he 
stated, and while it was estimated that 
expenditures for 1927 would total $3,- 
077,545,946 he was still hopeful that they 
might be brought down to the $3,000,- 
000,000 mark before the close of the 
year. 

He then discussed the results of the 
organization of the one per cent club and 
announced the organization of a new kind 
of Federal club—a correspondence club— 
to attempt to curtail and improve Gov- 
ernment correspondence. 


The June Meeting—The thirteenth 
regular meeting of the business organi- 
zation of the Government was held in 
Memorial Continental Hall June 10, 1927. 
This meeting, like previous ones, was 
broadcast. The United States Army 
Band, under the direction of Capt. Wil- 
liam J. Stannard, rendered an appro- 
priake musical program preceding the 
opening address of the President of the 
United States. 

The President opened his remarks by 
explaining the purpose of these business 
meetings, that is, to take periodical coun- 
sel together with one objective—the wel- 
fare of the people. These gatherings, 
he said, are of national importance, be- 
cause it is here we make report to the 
people on our stewardship and plan our 
policies for future operations. He 
pointed to the achievements of these last 
few years, stating that they were the re- 
sult of defined policies of operation and 
had been accomplished because of sound 


Other financial inf orma- 
tion will be found on Page 
6. 


| declined $8,000,000 during the week, | 


; sacred character. 





Reserve Holdings 


Loans and Discounts of Member Banks 


Of Reserve System Show Rise for W eek 


Investments Decline While Dermand and Time Deposits 
Gain and Borrowings Drop. 


cline of $11,000,000 in holdings of other 
bonds, stocks and securities by banks 
in the New York district being more than 
offset by increases in other districts. 

Net demand deposits were $54,000,- 
000 above the August 3 total, the prin- 
cipal changes imecluding increases of 
$22,000,000, $19,000,000 and $16,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco districts, respectively, and 
a reduction of $20,000,000 in the New 
York district. Time deposits increased 
$8,000,000 in the Chicago district, $7,- 
000,000 in the New York district, and 
$23,000,000 at ail reporting banks. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $24,000,000 lower than on 
August 3 at all reporting banks, the 
principal changes including an increase 
of $10,000,000 in the Boston district 
and a decline of $11,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. 

The Board’s tabulated statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the reporting member banks as of Au- 
gust 10, 1927, is printed at the hottom 
of the page. 


The Federal Reserve Bank’s condition 
statement of 661 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of August 10, 
made public August 15, shows for the 
week an increase of $45,000,000 in loans 
and discounts, and a decline of $5,000,- 
000 in investments, together with in- 
creases of $54,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $23,000,000 in time deposits, | 
and a reduction of $24,000,000 in borrow- | 
ings from the Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, | 
were $5,000,000 above the previous | 
week’s total, the principal changes in- | 
cluding a decrease of $27,000,000 in the | 
New York district and increases of $20,- | 
000,000, and $9,000,000, respectively, in 
the Philadelphia and Kansas City dis- 
tricts. ‘All other” loans and discounts | 
increased $40,000,000, of which $23,000,- 
000, was in the Chicago district. 

Holdings of United States securities | 





and holdings of other bonds, stocks and 
securities increased $3,000,000, a de- 


scientific business 


097,611,822.81. This year, however, the 
fiscal year 1927, we have held the turn, 
and it is estimated we will close the year 
with our expenditures brought down and 
held down to $2,975,235,000—$25,000,000 
less than our $3,000,000,000 limit. 


The Two Per Cent Personnel Club, the 
Director stated, was an important factor 
in this promised victory as it contributed 
a saving in excess of $18,000,000 to the 
inspiring result, and he advocated the 
continuance of this club for the year 
1928, 

Another helpful factor was the prompt 
settlement of our bills for supplies, with 
resulting discount savings, yielding an 
estimated return in excess of $1,000,000. 


management — the 
practice of economy. The greatest safe- 
guard of this Nation, he stated, finan- 
cially, socially, and morally, lies in con- 
structive economy in government, and 
the Federal Government has set an ex- 
ample not alone to the other governments 
in this country but to other nations in 
the practice of economy. 

At these meetings, the Chief Execu- 
tive said, we have for consideration our 
operations for three fiscal years, first, 
the current year, just coming to a close, 
second, the next year’s business, and 
third, planning for the year to follow the 
fiscal year 1929. The success of our 
operations, he stated, is measured by the 
contentment, the prosperity, the en- 
larged opportunity of the people of this 
country, and because of this our re- 
sponsibilities assume a higher and more 


In referring to the approaching year, 
1928, the Director stated that estimated 
expenditures fox that year total $3,020,- 
000,000—$45,000,000 too much. This will 
be our objective for the coming year— 
to eliminate that $45,000,000. 


Another club was inaugurated—the 
Loyal Order of Woodpeckers—the Di- 
rector calling upon all the people in the 
Federal service to pledge themselves to 
make some definite saving in the fiscal 
year 1928, no matter how small. 


Tribute was paid to the’work of the 
coordinating services—the Chief Coordi- 
nator, the area coordinators, the 238 ac- 
tive Federal business associations, and 
the various coordinating boards, the di- 
rector stating that helpful, brotherly co- 
operation has given aded value to Gov- 
ernment resources, new zest to Federal 
operations, and heightened the interest 
and increased the efficincy of our Federal 
service, 

No let-up is contemplated in the effort 
to make everything count for economy, 
the Director said, and the happy condi- 
tion in which we now find ourselves is 
no warrant for discontinuance of the war 
against waste, no reason for relaxing 
our effort for better administration, no 
excuse for failure to preserve and hold 
what we have gained. 


In speaking of the current year the 
President stated that we are practically 
assured of a surplus of about $599,000,- 
000, while the forecast is that our income 
for 1928 will be more than sufficient to 
cover our estimated expenditures and 
leave us with an estimated surplus of 
about $338,000,000. As a guide for the 
future, he said, this year’s surplus is of 
doubtful value as it includes a number 
of extraordinary receipts that cannot be 
counted on for more than a limited 
period, that is, from back income taxes, 
the capital stock tax, collections from 
farm-loan bonds and other miscellaneous 
securities, and railroad receipts, these 
items alone aggregating $315,000,000 of 
the 1927 surplus. In 1928 these resources 
will be practically exhausted. 

The President then discussed the pos- 
sibility of tax reduction. He pointed out 
that it was essential to discount tem- 
porary and non-recurring items and base 
estimated revenue on those resources 
which can be looked upon as essentially 
permanent in character. One thing is 
certain, he said, and that is, unless we 
succeed in holding expenditures at about 
their present level, hope of further tax 
reduction will be gone. He discussed the 
effect of these surpluses in making tax 
reduction possible. Their application to 
the further reduction of the public debt, 
he pointed out, has permanently reduced 
our interest charges and has been an 
investment for the people of their own 
money. A most striking illustration of 
the benefit accruing from this policy, he 
said, is furnished by a comparison of the 
interest charges of the years 1927 and 
1928, which comparison shows that in- 
terest payments next year will be $63,- 
000,000 less than for the current year. 


Work Of Coordinators 
Held To Be Important 


Coordination—The detailed reports of 
the Chief Coordinator and of the vari- 
ous coordinating boards and agencies un- 


efforts which were made during 1927 to 
further coordinate the routine business 
operations of the Government. These 
agencies have been in existence. during 
the past six years. They were created 
by the Executive as his means of ob- 
taining by direct contact practical infor- 
mation of the mniultitudinous details in- 
volved in the execution of the various 
administrative activities of the Govern- 
| ment.. This coordinating machinery has 
been of invaluable assistance in knitting 
together the many activties of the Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of pro- 
moting economy and efficiency in the pub- 
lic service. Im their relations with the 
departments and establishments it is a 
pleasure to 


President Discusses 
Preparation Of Estimates 


The Chief Executive then discussed 
the matter of the preparation of esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1929, stating it 
was his desire that they be held within a 
total of $3,300,000,000. In connection 
with the plans for 1928 he reiterated the 
principle established during these Bud- 
get years that the amount made avail- 
able by the Congress constituted the 
maximum of expenditure and not the 
minimum, and stated that we must con- 
sider the grant of budgetary funds made 
by Congress as final for the year for the 
purposes appropriated. Except to meet | 
the requirements of new legislation the | 
submission for executive consideration of | 
estimates for additional funds should be | 
restricted to cases of absolute urgency 
arising from conditions that could not 
have been anticipated in the annual Bud- 
get. | 
In closing his remarks the President | 


agencies hold an important 
Federal budgetary activities. 
Departmental Economies—The report 


der his supervision describe in detail the |, 


note the fine cooperation | 
which the coordinating machinery has | 
received. These coordinating boards and | 
place in| 





Finance 


of the various departments and establish- 
ments which are submitted herewith in 
connection with the savings in expendi- 
tures and improvements in methods of 
conducting business effected during the 
past fiscal year bear witness to the zeal 
and interest which has been displayed 
by public officials to conduct the business 
of their offices upon an efficient and eco- 
nomical basis. These reports are sub- 
mitted for your consideration, with the 
statement that they testify strongly to 
the loyalty and ability of the great ma- 
jority of our public servants. 


Rediscount Rate Reduction 


Of Richmond Bank Ratified 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
its approval August 15 of a reduction in 
the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond from 4 to 344 
per cent, effective August 16 on all 
classes of paper of all maturities as was 
the case with the reductions which have 
taken place among seven other Federal 
Reserve Banks since the middle of July. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The Federal Reserve. Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
for permission to establish a rediscount 
rate of 3% per cent on ail classes of 


paper of all maturities, effective August 
16, 1927. 


San Diego & Arizona Line 
Seeks Right to Issue Notes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public August 15 its report and 
order approving the application of the 
San Diego & Arizona Railway to issue 
from time to time until December 21, 
1927, 6 per cent promissory notes aggre- 
gating $2,573,371 payable to the South- 
ern Pacific Company and to the J. D. 
and A. B. Spreckels Securities Company 
in renewal of outstanding notes for a 
like amount. 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 

advantages: 
4. Makes it unnecessary tor an over+ 
seas manufacturer to investigate 


the standing of am American Ime 
porter. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


8. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the tramsaction of ine 
ternational business. 


TY? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Yo 
District Representctives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Fulfillmen 


Do you dream of travel, leisure, 
independence? Fulfillmentcomes 
to thosewhosave. Fidelity First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
earn 644% All issues are of the 
safe, conservative type which 
justify us in guararzteeing every 
bond as to payment of principal 
and interest when due. Our book- 
let explains fully——write for it. 


I BOND MORTGAGE (0 


U.MENTEER Preudent owe ENCORPORATED 93 

663 Chemical Bldg.. St. Louis. 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 


AMONG the commercial activities 
of the Cities Service subsidiary com- 
panies financed through Henry L. 
Doherty Gz Company is the task of 
supplying annually 73,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural and manufactured 
gas to 400,000 domestic customers 
and many industrial users. 


HENRY L.DOHERTY&CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Officesin principal cities 
cme cee cm ee es ee ee, eee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee eee eee ee oe oe ee 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 
Box USD-812, 803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington D. C. 
Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation” and information about 
Cities Service investment securities. 


4,803,776.73 control to continte this policy of con- 


i heriff’s certificates or R/E ar] 
ses «caleaad expressed his appreciation of the efforts 


of the people in the Government service | 
and said: | 
“There must be no relaxation of effort. | 
Wiser from the lessons of the year just 
clésing, we should the more intelligently 
attack the problems facing us the com- 
ing year and more scientifically appraise 
our needs for the year following. To do 
more work and better work with a | 
smaller outlay of the taxpayers’ money 
is the supreme test of successful adminis- | 
tration.” 
The Director of the Budget, who fol- | 
lowed the President, reported the re- 
sult of the $3,000,000,000 campaign | 
which was inaugurated June 23, 1923, 
and has been strenuously and tirelessly 
and stubbornly waged these four years. 
In 1923 our expenditures totaled $3,294,- 
627,529.16; in 1924 $3,048,677,965.84; in 
1925 we had an apparent setback, as 
they totaled $3,063,105,332.26, while 
1926 was another year of disappointment, 
as we again failed of our purpose, our 
expenditures for that year totaling $3,- 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


(Thousands of Dollars.) 


Phila. Cleve. Rich. 
$1,200,330 $2,086,895 $689,732 $599,976 
815,241 1,406,187 531,568 488,077 
8,993 17,847 4,422 5,766 
417,215 585,862 159,203 111,907 
389,033 802,928 367,943 370,404 
385,089 680,258 158,164 111,899 
91,055 293,829 76,547 52,691 
294,034 386,929 81,617 59,208 
80,580 130,558 44,648 36,640 
15,997 28,976 13,3828 10,888 
786,037 1,062,223 402,460 324,915 
264,309 902,587 285,443 243,262 
6,859 5,834 1,450 4,027 
56,006 104,466 54,795 79,180 
171,167 259,714 120,859 112,617 
25,127 2,991 15,290 

948 2,688 
2,043 12,602 
67 33 


Atlanta. Chicago. St.Louis. Minn. Kans.Cy. Dallas. San.Fran. 
$3,026,830 $699,903 $351,512 $632,515 $399,908 $1,758,431 
2,256,522 503,177 231,121 428,381 809,506 1,266,508 
19,826 4,591 2,210 8,935 2,919 5,195 
986,985 204,988 80,137 130,198 76,553 319,053 
1,249,711 293,648 148,774 294,248 280,084 942,260 
770,308 196,726 120,391 204134 90,402 491,928 
299,497 71,305 64,663 96,310 61,553 261,442 
470,811 125,421 55,728 107,824 28,849 230,481 
251,836 45,056 28,583 55,920 28,606 108,072 
45,273 7,289 5,955 12,150 9,123 21,371 
1,858,401 402,696 211,025 504,736 268,825 785,178 
1,112,398 235,990 125,822 155,474 109,950 918,264 
6,250 806 673 137 2,849 8,518 
228,869 58,619 117,185 55,658 157,032 
515,738 130,375 229,858 85,456 226,468 
32,010 12,164 1,359 5,532 29,014 
7,110 3,171 
5,054 2,361 
31 45 


Total. Boston. New York. 
$20,571,611 $1,457,610 $7,668,469 
14,628,406 999,994 5,392,174 
120,492 6,006 38,782 
5,874,639 352,487 2,450,601 
8,633,275 641,501 2,902,791 
5,943,205 457,616 2,276,295 
2,502,737 155,298 979,047 
3,440,468 302,818 1,297,248 
1,713,538 97,375 810,660 
258,713 17,925 70,448 
18,344,416 930,461 5,807,459 
6,253,255 464,169 1,490,637 
52,750 7,283 7,469 
1,134,569 56,239 123,217 
3,310,838 168,051 1,215,891 
260,644 22,022 100,142 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—total ‘i 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig.......-. 
Secured by stocks and bonds....... 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 
U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 
Caehy 1 WRB ones ccc cepececesecsnre 
Net demand deposits ..... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ..... 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 


seem eeeeseerers 


Name S14: enema 4a cana 
Address 
City 


— SS 


24,312 Pe nN SEP eh ey 
4,702 
58 


15 
1,284 
65 


24,100 
7,910 
97 


20,319 
4,808 
il 


171,739 
88,905 
661 


8,440 
13,582 
36 


70,856 
29,286 
86 


Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations... 
All other 
Number of reporting banks.. 
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Corporations 


Corporation Denied Inclusion of Amounts to Be Paid 


In Cash for Stock of Partnership As Invested Capital 


Shares Were Issued 
For Portion of Assets 


Cash Agreed to Be Paid for Bal- 
ance Constitutes Bor- 
rowed Capital. 


Rouse, Hempstone & Co., INc., v .CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS; Nos. 7673, 
10987. 

Where a corporation, taking over the 
assets of a partnreship, issues stock to 
the partners for a portion of the assets, 
and agrees to pay cash for the balance 


due each partner when the amounts | 


thereof are determined, such amounts 
constitute borrowed capital until the cash 
is paid and may not be included in in- 
vested. capital prior to the date of pay- 
ment, although the partners elect to 
take additional stock for the cash due 
them, the Board of Tax Appeals held in 
this case. , 

The Board also held that, in determin- 
ing the cost of goods sold, the corpora- 
tion may value its opening inventory at 
the cost of the goods to the partnership. 

Where goods are purchased for stock, 
jn the absence of evidence of the mar- 
ket value of the stock, it is deemed equiv- 
alent in value to the property for which 
it is issued. 

To establish the fact that accounts 
written off as bad debts were ascer- 
tained to be worthless in taxable year, 
the evidence must show upon what facts 


the taxpayer ascertained the accounts to | 


be worthless, the Board also held. 
Other questions relative to the ¢om- 
putation of invested capital are also de- 
cided by the Board. 
Chester A. Gwinn for the petitioner, 
and F. O. Graves for the Commissioner, 
The full text of the decision follows: 
These appeals are from determina- 
tions of deficiencies in income and profits 
taxes for the fiscal years ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1918, 1919 and 1920. At the 


for special assessment for the fiscal 
year 1918. Of the remaining issues one 
relates to claimed bad debts for the years 
1919 and 1920, one to the inventory 
value to be used in determining cost of 
goods sold, and the rest relate to in- 
vested capital. 


Petitioner Incorporated 


To Succeed Partnership 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Maryland corporation. It was organized 
December 1, 1917, with an authorized 
capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 
5,000 shares of common and 5,000 shares 
of preferred stock of the par value of 
$100 per share. 

The petitioner was incorporated for the 


purpose of succeeding to the firm of | 


Rouse, Hempstone & Company, which 
theretofore had been engaged under a 
series of partnership agreements in busi- 
ness as importers, jobbers and vendors 
and of hosiery, gloves, white goods, 
ladies’ and men’s furnishings, notions 
and fancy goods. 

By letter dated December 1, 1917, ad- 
dressed to the board of directors of the 
petitioner, the members of the partner- 
ship offered to subscribe for 3,980 shares 
of preferred stock and 4,470 shares of 
common stock of the petitioner, a total 
of 8,450 shares of the par value of $845,- 
000. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the petitioner the offer made by 
the members of the partnership was 
considered and the following resolution, 
among others, was adopted: 

“And whereas, said property mentioned 
and referred to in said offer is suitable 
for the purpose of the corporation: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That 
in the judgment of the Board of Directors 
of Rouse, Hempstone & Company, In- 
corporated, it is advisable to issue three 
thousand, nine hundred and. eighty 


(3,980) shares of the Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, and four thousand, four 


hundred and seventy (4,470) shares of 
the Common Stock of this corporation in 
payment for property suitable for the 
purposes of this Company, and specified 


in writing by Messrs. Willaim C. Rouse, | 
Corner, Jr., | 


John G. Rouse, George W. 
Thomas J. Kelly, Benjamin C. Eley, Jr., 
and Edward M. Buracker, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, 
by 
of eight hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars ($845,000), 
three thousand, nine hundred and eighty 
(3,980) shares of the Preferred Stock 
and four thousand, four hundred and sev- 
enty (4,470) shares of the Common Stock 
of this Company for said property, be 
and it is hereby expressly authorized; 
and that said offer of Messrs. 
Rouse, John G. Rouse, George W. Corner, 
Jr., Thomas J. Kelly, Benjamin C. 
Jr., and Edward M. Buracker, to sub- 
dred and eighty 
ferred Stock and four 
hundred and seventy (4,470) shares of 
Common Stock of this Company, be and 
it is hereby accepted.* * *” 

On the same date, December 1, 1917, 
capital stock of the petitioner was is- 
sued to members of the partnership. 

On January 11, 1918, the directors of 
the petitioner confirmed sales of 570 


for $57,000 cash. , 


At the time of the meeting on Decem- | 
ber 1, 1917, Edward M. Buracker, one of | 


the partners, was too ill to decide fully 
to what extent he desired to participate 
in the new corporation. Subsequently, 
he decided to take additional stock and 
at the directors’ meeting on January 11, 
1918, the remaining unsold stock, being 
735 shares of preferred and 245 shares 
of common, a total of 980 shares, were 
issued to him. 

For this stock of the par value of $98,- 
000, the petitioner accepted in payment 
a part of Buracker’s interest in the part- 
nership in excess of the amount of $100,- 
000 in stock originally isued to him, 


| value at December 1, 








said property being valued | 
its Board of Directors at the sum | 
| amount of $3, 
and the issuance of | 


William C. | 
| as 
Eley, | 
| and 1920 were $6,356.74 and $7,622.13 
scribe for said three thousand, nine hun- | 
(3,980) shares of Pre- | 
thousand, four | 


| the year 
shares of stock to employes and salesmen | 


On January 24, 1918, the excess of the 
net worth of the partnership over the 
par value of the capital stock of the pe- 
tioner was ascertained and such axcess 
was paid by the petitioner to the for- 
mer partners. 

The amount of $232,430.72, set forth 
in the partnership balance sheet, repre- 
sents the cost to the partnership of the 
merchandise carried in its inventory on 
November 80, 1917, and was entered on 
the books of the petitioner as its open- 
ing inventory at December 1, 1917. That 


| value was arrived at by taking a‘ de- 


tailed inventory of all stock on hand, and 
represents the value of the merchandise 
at the time it was invoiced to the part- 
nership. 

In many cases there was an advance 
in price between the time the goods 
were invoiced and the time of their re- 
ceipt by the partnership. During the year 
preceding petitioner’s organization, there 


occurred a marked increase in the mar- | 


ket value of the kind of goods dealt in 
by the petitioners. 
fect to such increase In market value, 
the petitioner in the latter part of 1925 


| underook a revision of its opening in- 


ventory of December 1, 1917, which had 
been taken in detail. 

The _ petitioner’s merchandise was 
grouped into five numbered departments 
and a sample department. In Depart- 
ment I were what was known as small 
wares, that is, odds and ends or notions. 
The inventory of that department, 
amounting to $23,752.98, and of the sam- 
ple department, which was $515.73, were 
not priced in the revision made in 1925, 
although the value of the goods in those 
departments was higher than the figure 
at which they were entered in the peti- 
tioner’s opening inventory. 
four departments the merchandise was 
repriced in accordance with its market 
1917. Adding the 


repriced inventory of the four depart- 


ments and the original inventory figures | 


for the nations and sample departments, 
gives an opening inventory of the mar- 
ket value of $286,349.72. 


hearing petitioner abandoned its claim Opening Inventory Taken 


At Cost of Merchandise 
In computing the cost of goods sold 
for the fiscal year ended November 30, 


“1918, the Commissioner took as the peti- 


tioner’s opening inventory the amount of 


$232,430.72, which, as stated above, was | 


the cost thereof to the predecessor part- 
nership. 
Most of the petitioner’s sales are to 


cities in the southern and eastern States. 
In 1917 goods were sold mainly on six 
months’ craedit and thereafter on four 
months’ credit. Before extending credit 
the petitioner secured information as to 
the credit standing of the customer 
through such agencies as Dun and Brad- 
street, through local attorneys and banks 
or through a system of interchange of 
credit information with other wholesale 
houses. 

When an account had run two or three 
months beyond the credit period and the 
debtor failed to answer letters of the pe- 
titioner, or when the petitioner received 
advice that a receiver had been ap- 
pointed or bankruptcy proceedings insti- 
tuted against the debtor, the treasurer of 
the petitioner, who was also its credit 


manager, directed that such account be | 


taken off the active books and put on a 
“suspended ledger.”’ In many cases, col- 
lections were subsequently made on the 


| accounts written off and in such cases the | 
amounts collected were reported as in- | 


come for the year in which received. 
During the year ended November 30, 

1919, the petitioner charged off as bad 

debts and claimed as a deduction from 


gross income for that year the amount | 
| creased to a figure above that at which | 


to the property for which it was issued. | 


of $9809.10, of which the Commissioner 
allowed $4,272.29, and disallowed $5,- 
036.81. During the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1920, the petitioner charged 
off as bad debts and claimed as a de- 
duction the amount of $57,359.69, of 
which the Commissioner allowed $29,- 
621.12, and disallowed $27,738.57. 

The amounts allowed by the Commis- 
sioned as deductions for bad debts for 


the years 1919 and 1920 (except for one | 


account of $3,251.35 charged off by pe- 
titioner in 1920) were the amounts 
claimed by the petitioner, less collections 
made thereon during the period begin- 
ning December 1, 1920, and ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, which collections have 
been reported by the petitioner as income 
for the years in which collected. The 
251.51 disallowed by the 
Commissioner 


November 30, 1920. The petitioner ob- 
tained a judgment against the debtor, 
but was advised by attorneys in 1925 and 
again in 1926 that they were unable to 
collect on the judgment. 


The amounts charged off by petitioner | 
col- | 


bad 
lected 


debts in prior years and 
and restored to income in 1919 
spectively. 

The Comissioner reduced petitioner’s 
invested capital for the fiscal yea ended 
November 30, 1919, by the amount of 
$92,341.91, representing the prorated 


| portion of tax determined for the pre- 
For the fiscal year ended | 


ceding year. 


November 30, 1920, the Commissioner 


| reduced petitioner’s invested capital by 
| the entire amount of tax determined for | 
1918 and by @ prorated por- | 


tion of tax determined for the year 1919. 


In the computation of invested capital | 


for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1920, the Commissioner reduced the 
amount of current earnings available 
for the payment of dividends on Febru- 
ary 2, 1920, by a tentative tax for that 
year in the amount of $36,594.85, thereby 
finding the amount of $46,942.63 paid 
from surplus, which, prorated for the bal- 
nce of the year, resulted in the re- 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 6. 


In order to give ef- | 


| stock. 





In the other | 


| stock was 





as a deduction for 1920 | 
| represents an account charged off on 





» Te- | 





Value Is Determined 
Of Opening Inventory 


o 


Board of Tax Appeals Disallows 


Deduction Claimed for 
Bad Debts. 


duction of invested capital by the amount 
of $38,862.34. 

Opinion by Arundell: The errors al- 
leged with respect to invested capital for 


the fiscal year ended November 30, 1918, | 


are that the respondent failed to allow 


the inclusion as paid-in surplus of $98,- | 
000 for the period December 1, 1917, to | 


January 10, 1918, and $98,891.76 for the 
period December 1, 1917, to January 24, 
1918. 

The amount of $98,000 in dispute rep- 
resents the par value of stock issued on 
January 1, 1918, to Bur:cker, a former 
partner, for a portion of his interest in 


the predecessor in excess of that part | 


of the partnership assets turned in for 


involved is the amount ascertained on 
January 24, 1918, as owing to the part- 
ners (in addition to Buracker’s $98,000 
paid for in stock) as the value of the 
partnership assets in excess of 
corporation for stock on December 1, 
1917. 

The gist of the entire transaction was 
that the petitioner agreed to pay to the 


| partners stock of the par value of $845,- | 
| 000 for a portion of the assets of the 

| partnership, 
| amount by which the assets exceeded that 


and, upon ascertaining the 


value, to pay such excess in cash to the 
partners. Thereafter, Buracker decided 
to take $98,000 in stock for a part of 
the excess due him. 

Subsequently the balance due in cash 


to the partners was ascertained and paid | 
! to them. Buracker’s $98,000 was properly 


an item of invested capital from the time 
issued on January 11, 1918, 
and was so allowed by the respondent. 
As to that item for the period prior to 


| the date of issuance of stock and as to 
period, | 


the item of $98,891.76 for any 
we cannot see that they belong in in- 
vested capital. They were sums bor- 
rowed from the stockholders for the time 
being under a definite obligation to re- 
pay them and as such they constituted 
borrowed capital, which, under both the 


| Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 is spe- 
country merchants and small stores in | 


cifically excluded from invested capital. 


| Value of Stock Held 


To Be Merchandise Cost 

The second question for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1918, is whether 
the petitioner in determinig the cost of 
goods sold is entitled to write up its 
opening inventory from its cost to the 
predecessor to market value at Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. The petitioner’s opening in- 
ventory was the same as the partner- 
ship’s closing inventory, which was taken 
at cost of the goods to the partner- 
ship. The actual value at December 1, 
1917, was considerably higher than cost. 

The petitioner seeks approval of the 


use of the higher amount which it de- | 


termined in 1925 by ascertaining the ac- 
tual December 1, 1917, value of a great 
number of items in each of four depart- 
ments, applying the percentage of in- 
crease thus determined to the entire de- 
partment, and adding to the sum thus 


obtained the cost to the partnership of | 
the items in the two department which | 
| were not repriced. The value of the mer- 
| chandise in the two departments not re- | 


priced was less than 10 per cent of the 
total merchandise value and the value of 
those two departments had likewise in- 


carried on the partnership books. 

In many cases it was possible to ascer- 
tain the actual December 1, 1917, value 
by correspondence with the manufac- 
turers of the merchandise, and in other 
instances the value cf merchandise- at 
that date was shown by the books of 
petitioner’s buyers, to which reference 
was made in the repricing process. We 
are convinced from the evidence that the 
petitioner’s merchandise inventory at De- 
cember 1, 1917, had a market value of 
at least $286,349.72. 

As the inventory, among other assets, 
was purchased for stock, that amount 
then becomes the cost of the merchandise 
to the petitioner, for, where goods are 
purchased for stock, in the absence of 
evidence of the market value of the 
stock, it is deemed equivalent in value 
Appeal of William Zeigler, Jr., 1 B. T. A. 
186. 


We ned not go so far in the present | 
| case, for there can be no question that 


the petitioner may value its opening in- 
ventory at cost and the cost we have 


found to be $286,349.72, which should be | 


used in determining cost of goods sold 
for the first fiscal year. 


The petitioner has failed to establish 


that the amounts charged in 1919 and 
1920 as bad debts and disallowed by 
the respondent were ascertained to be 
worthless in those years. It was the 
practice of the petitioner to write off 


accouns which had run two or three | 
period for which 


months beyond the 
credit had been extended or when word 
was received that the debtor was _ in- 
volved in bankruptcy or receivership pro- 
ceedings. 

As set forth in the findings of fact, 


the Commissioner has allowed as deduc- | 


tions the amounts claimed by the peti- 
tioner, less amounts subsequently 
lected, 
charged off in 1920, 


claim that the accounts disallowed by the 
Commissioner were ascertained 
worthless in the years in 
charged them off. 

A god portion of the total allowed by 
the Commissioner is made up of the ac- 
counts in which the debtors were in bank- 


ruptcy or involved in receivership pro- ! 


ceedings. In the cases of accounts dis- 
Jallowed, in which detailed evidence was 


1 Gu 8 


The amount of $98,891.76 here | 
| ber 30, 1920. 


the | 
amount thereof paid in to the petitioner | 


| to taxes 





| we must sustain the petitioner. 





col- 
except for one itemsf $3,251.51 | 
The petitioner has | 
not shown upon what facts it bases its | 


to be | 
which it 


Invested Capital 


given, it appears that the accounts were 
charged off at the close of the fiscal year 
in which the goods were sold and there- 
after collections were made, in some 
cases within a few days after the close 
of the year, and in others within a month 
or two. 

In the case of the one item of $3,251.51 
charged off in 1820, the only evidence of- 
fered was thé advice received from at- 
torneys in 1925 and 1926 that they were 
unable to collect on the judgment which 
had been obtained against the debtor. 
Such methods of charging off accounts 


| may be commendable from the stand- 


point of valuing receivables conserva- 
tively in the balance sheet, but they do 
not establish the worthlessness of the 
debts. 


| Invested Capital Reduced 
| By Prorated Portion of Tax 


Error is alleged against the respond- 
ent in reducing petitioner’s invested capi- 
tal for the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1919, by a prorated portion of the 
tax determined for the previous year. 
The method used by the respondent was 
correct, section 1207, Revenue Act of 
1926; Appeal of Russel Wheel & Foundry 
B. T. A. 1168; but adjustment 
should be made in the tax for 1918 by al- 
lowing the inventory value claimed by 
the petitioner in determining cost of 
goods sold. A like error is alleged with 
respect to the fiscal year ended Novem- 


This issue is governed by the same rul- 
ing as that applied to the fiscal year 
1919; that is, the respondent is correct 
in principle, and only the amount of tax 
prorated requires revision. 

The petitioner complains further 
against the respondent’s reduction of in- 
vested capital for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, on account of ttaxtes for 
the year ended November 30, 1918. One 
of the arguments of the petitioner is that 
the alleged “taxes” for 1918 are not taxes 
at all because they have never been 
determined to be such. The amount de- 
termined by the respondent to be due 
for any year is the tax for such year, 
unless contrary to the statute. 

The other ground advanced by the pe- 
titioner is that section 1207 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 relates in terms only 
“for the preceding year,” and 
hence does not allow the exclusion from 
invested capital for any year of tax for 
other than the immediately preceding 
year. The regulations of the Commis- 
sioner which were validated by section 
1207 use the same language and refer 
only to taxes “for the preceding year.” 
Article 845, Regulations 45. 


~ However, the reasoning applies to the 


due and unpaid taxes for all prior years, 
and the Commissioner’s action is, in our 
opinion, correct. A reduction of the in- 
come therefor will necessarily result in 
a reduction of surplus which will be re- 
flected in invested capital. The invested 
capital as thus reduced remains through- 
out subsequent years and can be in- 
creased only by adding thereto such items 
as are allowed by statute. 

We have had several cases before us 
in which the Commissioner has reduced 
invested capital for the taxable year on 
account of unpaid taxes for more than 
one preceding year, and, though we did 
not rule in specific words on the question 
as raised here, we held that such reduc- 
tion of invested capital was proper. E. 
B. Crabtree v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. A. 
732, and cases there cited (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 3536, 
Volume I). 

The final issue is whether the re- 
spondent erred in the computation of in- 
vested capital for the fiscal year ended 


| November 30, 1920, by reducing current 


earnings available for the payment of a 
dividend on February 2, 1920, by a tenta- 
tive tax for that year. On this issue 
Appeal 
of L. S. Ayres & Co., 1 B. T. A. 1135. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

August 8, 1927. 


Cost: Determination: Inventories: 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Corporations: Partnerships: Merchandise 
—In determining cost of goods sold, corporation taking over assets of 
partnership may value its opening inventory at cost of goods to partnership.— 
Rouse, Hempstone & Co., Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly In- 
dex Page 1792, Col. 1 (Volume II) 


DEDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: Evidence.—To establish fact that accounts writ- 

ten off as bad debts were ascertained to be worthless in taxable year, evi- 
dence must show upon what facts taxpayer ascertained accounts to be worth- 
less.—Rouse, Hempstone & Co., Inc., v. 


Deductions 


‘AutTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Concern Doing Inter-Insurance Business 
Is Held to Be Taxable As an Association 


Corporation, As Attorney in Fact, Initiated Plan and 
Handled Agairs Acting Through Central Agency. 


JOHN L, PICKERING V. 
COMPANY, AND UNITED STATES VY. 
ALYEA-NICHOLS COMPANY, CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT, 
Nos. 3820 AND 3821. 

A concern composed of subscri- 
bers, carrying on as an entirety an 
insurance business by what is com- 
monly known as the inter-insurance 
plan through an attorney in fact 
acting as the central agency, was 
held by the Court in this case to con- 
stitute an association within the 
meaning of Section 504 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1917, and Section 503 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, and as 
such is subject to the tax imposed 
by these sections upon'the issuance 
of policies 

The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in this case was begun 
in the issue of August 15, and is 
concluded as follows: 

We are of opinion that the revenue 
act does not employ the term in any 
narrow or technical sense. It is defined 
in Black’s Law Dictionary: “The act of 
a number of persons who unite or join 
together for some special purpose or 
business. The union of a company of 
persons for the transaction of designated 
affairs, or the attainment of some com- 
mon object. An unincorporated society”; 
and in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary: “The 
act of a number of persons in uniting 
together for some purpose. The persons 
so joining.” 

If in the transaction of this business, 
the subscribers were associating, or co- 
acting or cooperating in any way to 
carry it on, they constituted an associa- 
tion, within the meaning of the act; 
and this quite regardless of what, as be- 
tween themselves, or between them and 
their attorney in fact, the contractual or 
financial. or bookkeeping arrangements 
were. 

Without such coaction or cooperation 
it is more than apparent this large busi- 
ness could not have been created. The 


| statment sets out quite fully the instru- 


ments whereunder the subscribers are 
acting through their “attorney in fact. 
Let us assume there are, say 50,000 sub- 
scribers in this so-called “exchange.” It 
would be a practical impossibilty for each 
to act for himself. There must not only 
be a common plan, but a coordinating 
agency. If each of the 50,000 under- 
took to make with the others such in- 
demnity contract as he saw fit, each un- 
related to the other, and without pre- 
concerted uniformity of puropse and 
plan, nothing could possibly have been 
achieved. 


Cooperation Necessary 
To Carry Out Plan 


If all should meet together and agree 
upon a plan and carry it out through 
successive meetings, there would clearly 
be an association of the individuals. If 
each one constituted a different person 
as his attorney in fact, to act for him in 
the matter of granting and receiving in- 
demnity, and these cooperate accordingly, 
the various attorneys, for their princi- 
pals, would be associated for such pur- 
pose and it would be an association of 
individuals acting through their at- 
torneys. 

Is it any the less an association if 
each subscriber appoints and constitutes 
the same person as his attorney in fact, 
and the business is conducted through 
this attorney? He is none the less the 
agent for each of the others, and it is 
they, through the attorney, who are 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).— 


Yearly Index Page 1702, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


NVESTED CAPITAL: 


Computation: Corscvations: 


Partnerships: Stock.— 


Where corporation taking over assets of partnership, issues stock to part- 
ners for portion of assets, and agrees to pay cash for balance due each partner 
when amounts thereof are determined, and one partner elects to take additional 
stock for cash due him, amount so paid in additional stock cannot be included in 
invested capital prior to date of issuance of stock.—Rouse, Hempstone & Co., 
Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1702, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Unpaid Taxes: 


Computation.—Invested capital for 


taxable year may be reduced on account of unpaid taxes for more than one 
preceding year.—Rouse, Hempstone & Co., Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).— Yearly Index Page 1702, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


[NVESTE 2D CAPITAL: Computation: Dividends: 


Current Earnings: Tenta- 


tive Taxes: Commissioner of Internal Revenue.—In computing invested cap- 
ital for taxable year, Commissioner cannot reduce current earnings available 
for payment of dividend, by tentative tax.—Rouse, Hempstone & Co., Inc., v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1702, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ALUATION: Stock: Market Value: Property—Where goods are purchased 

for stock, in absence of evidence of market value of stock, it is deemed 

equivalent in value to property for which it is issued——Rouse, Hempstone & 
Co., Inc., vy. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1702, Col. 


(Volume TI). 


No unpublished ruling ,or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner oi 


{nternal Revenue. 








ALYEA-NICHOLS ; agreeing upon the form of application and 


power of attorney, and of the contract of 
indemnity, and all of the various steps 
and acts necessary to build up such com- 
prehensive and extensive business of in- 

The fact that the attorney is the same 


“surance. 


in each case makes it none the less an 
association of the various principals act- 
ing through the attorney. Through this 
attorney the principal cohere in the in- 
auguration and continuance of the com- 
mon plan, to which each of the sub- 
scribers is committed by His application, 
power of attorney, and contract of in- 
demnity. New subscribers become part 
of the association. 

To constitute an association within 
the meaning of the Act, it is 
not requisite that each  constitu- 
ent should be coordinate or _ hold 
the same relation. A very important 
and indispensable element here is the 
so-called attorney in fact, who is not 
merely and simply an attorney in fact as 
ordinarily understood. With the attorney- 
ship there is coupled a decided interest 
which permeates and colors the entire 
plan. 

It is the attorney who in practice and 
by contract inspires and dominates it, 
and around whom the busines is built. 
His power is irrevocable. He is not re- 
movable, and his power of substitution is 
limited only by a veto of a so-called “Ad- 
visory Committee’ which the subscribers 
annually chose, and which has _prac- 
tically no other material function save 
that investment of funds by the attorney 
is with the advice and consent of the 
committee. 

The attorney has absolute power over 
who may be accepted as_ subscribers; 
what the rates of indemnity shall be; 
what the subscribers must pay from 
time to time (limited, presumably, by 
the necessities of the concern); the 
cancellation of contracts, and thus the 
ending of the subscriber’s relation; the 
settlement and payment»of losses, com- 
promise of claims, and, in practical effect, 
every power of a corporate board of di- 
rectors, plus many important powers 
which such boards do not have. 


Concern Falis Within 


Designation Of Association 

The attorney receives for his services 
in his controlling capacity of permanent 
and irremovable manager of the con- 
cern, from each subscriber on his ap- 
plication for insurance, whereby on ac- 
ceptance he becomes a subscriber, $7.50 
for each one of the three classes of in- 
surance which may be applied for. This 
is an “application fee.” He also re- 
ceives $1.00 for each transfer of the 
insurance to another automobile of the 
same owner; also 10 per cent of all as- 
sessments or premiums or deposits by the 
subscriber, under whatever name made. 
True, the expenses of the office, and of 
obtaining the insurance are paid there- 
from; but the losses, expense of investi- 
gation, attorneys’ fees, and all other ex- 
pense, including taxes, are paid from 
the 90 per cent. 

It is thus apparent that this func- 
tionary is far more than an attorney 
in fact. He is the very pulsating heart 
of the concern, the subscribers supply- 
ing the blood. This is not said in deroga- 
tion of the organization or the plan, 
with the merits or demerits of which we 
are not concerned. It has evidently thus 
far proved successful—at least in the 
numbers of such organization in the 
many States which have authorized 
them, as well as in the number of sub- 
scribers—and for the purpose héreof its 
merit may be assumed. These conditions 
are pointed out to indicate that the sub- 
seribers and the so-called attorney are 
all cooperating together to make possible 
this result, all constituting an associa- 
tion without which the business would 
not exist. 

From what appears we are satisfied 
this concern falls fairly within the desig- 
nation of “association” as employed in 
the Act which imposes the tax. 

But it is not essential that this thing 
be classified as an association in order 
to subject to tax its issuance of insur- 
ance policies. The statute also says “per- 
son.” This, of course ‘ncludes the plural 
and if these persons, whether or not 
technically constituting an association, 
issue insurance poliices, whether unto 
themselves or to others, the tax is pay- 
able. So if we treat all the participants 
as persons transacting the business, the 
act subjects them to the tax. 


Name Is: Declared 
Not To Be Material 


Perhaps what has been said sufficiently 
answers the earnest contention which de- 
fendant in error makes that Belt Auto- 
mobile Indemnity Association is but the 
name of the place where the business is 
transacted, and in no sense the name of 
an organization or association of the sub- 
scribers; but again we say that the name 
is not material. The right to tax does 
not depend upon the name. The taxable 
concern may have any name, or no name 
at all. 

The Illinois statute of 1921, Section 3, 
on the subject of interinsurance, requires 
that there be “a name of, or designation 
under which such contracts are to be is- 
sued,” and if the name indicated is not 
the name of this concern, it has no name. 
That a name would be a great conven- 
ience, and, indeed, is almost indispensa- 
ble, is apparent from a reading of the 
instruments set out in the statement, 
where the concern is repeatedly desig- 
nated as “Belt Automobile Indemnity 
Association” or “Association” without 
any reference to a place. 


At the very beginning of the power of 


attorney it is stated, “Association will 


' not accept application,” etc., and the con- 


tract is replete with reference to what 
the Association will_and will not do, con- 
cluding with the statement that notice to 
an agent is not notice to the Association. 

It is further urged he the subscrib- 
evs Were each extending insurance to the 
these are Seana individ- 
ual transactions, in no way connected, 


others+-that 
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Insurance 


and that what is paid by each subscriber 
is not premium but an advance deposit 
against which is charged, from time to 
time, the subscriber’s proportion of ex- 
pense of the business and all losses paid 
to subscribers. 


Distinct Indemnity Contracts 
Not Issued By Subscribers 


The contention is, in effect, that each 
subscriber issues, say, 50,000 separate, 
several and distinct contracts of indem- 
nity, for the fifty-thousandth part of the 
loss (if the’ policies and indemnity were 
all alike) accruing to any one subscriber, 
and that at most the individual alone 
would be liable for the tax on his sepa- 
rate undertaking. 

This might have force if, in practice, 
the policies were so issued and premiums 
and losses paid. But such is far from the 
fact. There is collected in advance a 
premium equal to the estimated cost to 
the subs¢riber of carrying the insurance 
for a stated period, and as this advance is 
used \to pay losses and expenses, another 
premium is levied and collected for an- 
other stated period. If more is required, 
more is, from time to time, demanded; 
if less is needed, the demands are less. 

The amount is fixed by the controlling 
factor, the attorney, and if not paid the 
insurance ceases and the relations of the 
subscriber dre terminated. When a loss 
occurs the attorney alone adjusts it and 
pays it in a lump sum out of the accu- 
mulated funds in his hands. Investments 
are made by the attorney, and reserves 
maintained out of the funds not ‘immedi- 
ately required, and from all outward in- 
dications the business is run by the so- 
called attorney in fact in the same gen- 
eral way as any large business would be 
run either by a corporation or by indi- 
viduals. 

Indeed, in the issuanec of policies and 
collection of premiums there is no great 
difference in principle between this and 
insuranec of the most orthodox type. 
Premiums in the latter, it is true, are 
fixed, and there is an absolute assump- 
tion of liability, usually by a corporation, 
or it may be under some mutual form; 
but in the last analysis it is the pre- 
miums out of which the expenses and 
losses are paid; otherwise the concern 
must eventually quit. The fact that the 
business is or is not conducted for profit 


is of no importance on the proposition of 
taxation. 


Premiums And Expenses 


Handled As A Whole 

The utter impracticability of the 50,000 
each undertaking independently to in- 
demnify each of the others, is so appar- 
ent as to dispel the conclusion that each 
subscriber is independently and unquali- 
fiedly the indemnifier of all. Whatever 
the plan of bookkeeping may be, the pre- 
miums are paid in and received in their 
entirety, banked, invested, or otherwise 
held as a whole, and losses, expenses and 
other disbursements undividedly paid 
without action by or reference to the sub- 
scribers, individually or collectively, or 
contributed by them other than their 
payment of premiums. 

Asserting that the contract is but the 
individual undertaking of each  sub-’ 
scriber, and that the subscriber is not 
“transacting the business of automobile 
insurance,” the claim is made that there- 
fore no tax accrued. Itgoes without say- 
ing that in the placing of this indemnity, 
involving in a few years several millions 
of dollars of premiums, a large business 
of insurance has been transacted, and 
some person, association or corporation 
has transacted it and actually issued the 
policies and received the premiums. 

If the cooperative subscribers and 
the attorney have contrived to carry on 
and build up this very large business of 
insurance, and to issue these thousands 
of policies, the tax thereon may not be 
avoided on the plea that the participa- 
tion of each subscriber was so slight that 
he cannot be said to have transacted the 
business of insurance. 

It is upon the issuance of the policy, 
or contract of indemnity, that the tax 
is imposed, the amount being measured 
by the premium paid. The policy or 
contract of indemnity was issued as an 
entirety by the central agency, and thus 
fixed the liability to taxation for issu- 
ance under the revenue act, and the 
amount of the tax payable was fixed by 
the premiums which were received 
through the same agency. 

We find no merit in the contention 
that these are not premiums but mere 
advance deposits to insure payment of 
the subscriber’s share of losses and exe 
penses. This is, in effect, the basis of 
all insurance in one form or another, 
which is to distribute among the many 
the burden of losses accruing to the 
few. The laibility to tax for issuance .. 
of the policy in no measure depends 
upon the time when the premium is paid, 
whether by way of advance deposit be- 
fore the loss, or collected after loss oce 
curs. It is payment made in consider- 
ation of the indemnity afforded, and 
is, in every fair sense, premium as that 
term is understood. 


Tax Payments Authorized 
In Power Of Attorney 


The power of attorney itself author- 
izes the attorney to pay “taxes” out 
of the premium receipts; presumably all 
lawful taxes, whether on the accumu- 
lated funds or property in the attor- 
ney’s hands, or excise taxes such as 
might be levied on the issuance of poli- 
cies; and presumably not taxes on 50,- 
000 individuals, each on his individual 
contract to indemnify each of all of 
them. Even though the tax, when paid, 
would be apportioned among the several 
subscribers, its initial payment by the 
attorney was evidently contemplated by 
all concerned. 

What has been said applies likewise 
to the other items in issue—income tax 
aggregating $1,309.79, and capital stock 
tax, $174 (both without interest). The 
income tax was on interest from the 
investments of the premium receipts and 
reserves, and the capital stock tax wag 
on items on which, under the revenue 
law, an association would have been sub- 
ject to the tax. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded to the District Court 
for further proceedings in 
with these views. 

July 22, 1927, 


. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


Commere: 


Balance of Trade 


Now Overshadowed 
By “Invisible” Items 


Secretary of Commerce Says 
Record Was Established in 
1926 in Foreign In- 


vestments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


chandise imports advanced materially. | 


More remarkable perhaps is the net im- 
port of gold of nearly $100,000,000, de- 
spite these new investments, the reduc- 
tion of our “favorable” merchandise bal- 
ance by $306;000,000 as compared with 
1925, and the great accumulations of gold 
already in the country. These results 
show the futility of discussing the rela- 
tionship of two or three large items in 


our international dealings without con-- 


sidering how they are influenced by the 
numerous other items. 
High Record Established. 
The year 1926 seems to have set new 
high records in all three of our largest 
# invisible items of trade: Private invest- 
ments abroad, tourist expenditures, and 
the yield of our previous foreign invest- 
ments. The greatest increase over 1925 
seems to have been in tourist expendi- 
tures—about 15 per cent. During the 
year nearly 370,000 American citizens 
made journeys in noncontiguous lands, 
and -American tourist expenditures in 
Canada also broke all records. 
tion seems to have done more traveling 
and more lending than ever before. 


Our foreign trade is now in an era of | 


big “invisibles.” The time when our 
international trade situation could be 
judged approximately by the balance of 
merchandise trade and the gold move- 
ment is quite past. All three of the in- 
visible items just mentioned were last 
year much larger than the balance of 


our merchandise trade; and several other | 


invisible items were of comparable im- 
portance. 

Our favorable 
was $377,000,000. Our gifts to foreigners 
in immigrant remittances and charities 
were nearly equal to that sum; our pay- 
ments to them for services to our tourists 
were twice as large, and our new loans 
to foreigners and other foreign invest- 
ments were three or four times that 
sum. The amount paid by foreigners to 
us as interest on our loans and invest- 
ments abroad was twice as much as the 
merchandise balance. Even the increase 
in the bank deposits held by foreigners 

, in the United States was nearly equal 
to it. In no other year of the present 
century has our merchandise balance 
been so completely outranked by other 
items. 

Invisible Items Called Important. 


The invisible items of our foreign trade 
have always been far more important 
than most people realize. During the 
period 1876 to 1910 the excess of our 
total merchandise exports over mer- 
chandise imports was about $9,000,000,- 
000. The net movement of the two other 
visible items—gold and silver—hardly 
altered this great export balance. For- 
eign investments placed in this country 
during that period constituted an in- 
visible export usually estimated in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000,000. Thus, 
even in that period of relative isola- 
tion, our nation must have had invis- 
ible imports aggregating at least 
$13,000,000,000. 

For this 1926 survey special effort was 
made to obtain actual statistics, rather 
than mere estimates, of foreign deposits, 
in American banks, American deposits 
in foreign banks, and the international 
movement of capital securities previously 
floated. In collaboration with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and private financial 
institutions, a revised questionnaire was 
prepared, and most important interna- 
tional banks have furnished the informa- 
tion requested. The answers elicited, 
among other significant facts, the in- 
formation that on December 31, 1926, 
foreigners had on deposit in American 
banks about $1,443,000,000—ample proof 
of the remark that we are now “a great 
short-term debtor nation,” along with 
our position as a great creditor nation 
‘4 long-term investments. Moreover, for- 
eigners had on deposit with American 
agents and trustees American stocks and 
bonds amounting to about $1,878,000,000 
—this in addition to large blocks of se- 
curities physically held abroad. 


Data Given on Investments. 

These more detailed accounts of our 
international capital transactions serve 
to indicate that our net growth as a cred- 
itor nation can be by no means judged 
by the volume of foreign securities 
floated each year in the United States. 
Although American underwriters floated 
$1,319,000,000 of foreign securities in 
1926, and although there were also some 
$330,000,000 of new American foreign in- 
vestments of other kinds, our net growth 
as a creditor nation was only $557,000,- 
000. This sum, it may be noted, would 
be much smaller if one should consider 
the ine-ease in deposits of foreigners in 
Amertean banks as a deduetion. 

Any survey of this character neces- 
sarily involves many estimates which will 
vary according to opinion, but this year, 
as in previous years, many of the figures 
represent the best opinions available. As 
before in these statements, we call at- 
tention to the fact that there is neces- 
sarily a margin of error in pracically 
every item, greater in some than in 
others. To a considerable extent, though 
by no means wholly, these errors offset 
one another. 


Additional Commerce 
News will be found on 


4 Page 6. 
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Foreign Trade 


Status of Balance of Trade 


TABLE I. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments of the United States, Calendar Year, 


1926—(In Millions of Dollars). 


Column A shows exports (visible and invisible) and 
cash receipts (credits); Column B shows exports and cash 
payments (debits); Column C shows the balances. 


Miscellanegus items. 
Commodity trade: 
Merchandise exports and imports (as reported) 
Silver 
Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign vessels 
Ship chandling and ship repairs ...........ee00. eeeeere 
Sale of vessels 
Unrecorded parcel-post shipments 
GOGtEEDAIE NGUON TMPOTE: cc crest vsrccrccivcesivece 
Home administration of certain concerns producing im- 
ports (deduction) ’ 


is ie TEE Le ee ee REE REE RE LEE 

Freight payments and receipts: 

Overseas and Great Lakes traffic 

American railway earnings on transit traffic 

Payments for foreign inland freight on U. S. imports .. 
Tourist expenditures 
Ocean-borne passenger traffic 
Yield of long-term private investments: 

Received from our investments abroad 

Paid to foreign investors in United States ....... beeee 
Yield of short-term interest and commissions: 

Collected from foreigners abroad 

Paid to foreigners abroad 
Immigrants’ remittances 
War-debt receipts of United States Treasury: 

Interest 

Principal 
Other United States Gov’t receipts; U. S. Gov’t payments. . 
Charitable and missionery contributions 
Motion-picture royalties 
Insurance transactions 
Miscellaneous minor items: 

Imports of Canadian electric powcr 

Foreign subscriptions to American press 

American advertising abroad 

Cable charges 


Total of current items 


Movement of Private, Funded Capital. 
New American investments abroadt 
Changes in previous American investments abroad: 
Bond redemption payments to Americans aes 
Sinking-fund payments to Americans ........ VEbeb ewes 
Resale to foreigners direct investments 
Foreign stocks and bonds sold abroadt,. 
Foreign stocks and bonds bought from foreigners in small 
lots 
New direct investments in United States by foreigners ... 
Changes in previous foreign investments in U. S.: 
Redemption and sinking-fund payments to foreigners. . 
American stocks and bonds sold abroad 


Total of private funded capital items 
Pure-Cash Items§. 


Total gold and currency ....... ‘ 
Grand total, all items 
Unfunded Items. . 
Net change in international banking accounts, as revealed 
by questionnaire 
Discrepancy, due to errors and omissions 


B 


30 


5,038 


113 
16 
115 
63 


678 


57 

85 

160 eeeee 

35 ooses + 
17 —51 
orl —46 
75 

+10 


+4 
—7 
+5 


+186 
—1,332 


+250 

+20 
+200 
+286 


—115 
+32 


—25 
+636 
—509 


—557 


—98 
—40 
—138 
—509 


+359 
. esas —150 


eeeee 


* Not an export. Entered in credit column as a deduction ‘from the merchan- 


dise debit. ‘ 
7 Net sum (compiled and estimated) made available 


in foreign countries on 


account of publicly offered and privately taken foreign loans and direct American 
investments abroad, after deductions for refunding, for underwriters’ commissions 


and for bond discounts. 
£ Some of these foreign securities are known to have 


been acquired earlier in 


1926; so they are not exclusively “previous American investments abroad.” 


§ Observe that imports 
column, 


r (receipts) of gold and currency appear in the debit 
while all other entries in the debit column are, predominantly, cash pay- 


ments; the credit column contains similarly divergent entries. 


TABLE II. 
Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1920-1926* 


Credits. 
Items 1920 1921 
Current items, visible: 
Exports of merchandise (net, 
adjusted) 
Exports of silver (net) 
Exports of gold (net) 
Exports of United States cur- 
rency (net) 
Current items, invisible: 
Interest on foreign investments 
(net) 
Ocean-freight payments (net).. 
Motion picture royalties 
Miscellaneous for 1926* 


1922 


1,976 1734 


Capital items: 
Foreign loans paid off 
Sales of securities to foreigners 
Principal of debts to United 
States Government ......... 
Miscellaneous for 1926* 


3,793 2,392 
Debits. 
Current items, visible: 
Imports of silver (net) 
Imports of gold (net)......... 
Imports of United States cur- 
rency (net) 
Current items, invisible: 
Governmental expenditures 
abroad 
Ocean-freight payments (net).. 
Immigrants’ remittances (net) 
and charity 
Tourists’ expenditures (net)... 
Miscellaneous for 1926* 


0a 11 
50 667 


100 


Capital items: 
New foreign bond issues in the 
inited Gates? 6 icscc ds vice 
Other foreign investments of 
American capital 
Miscellaneous for 1926* 


Total debits 


Excess of credits (+) or debits 
(—) on current transactions... .-+2,017 

Excess of credits or debits on cap- 
ital transactions 

Excess of credits or debits on all 
transactions of the year........ + 

Net change in foreigners’ bank 
deposits and book accounts as 
revealed by questionnaires..... 

Balance representing errors and 
omissions 


2,620 
+561 
—789 


—228 


—133 


1923 


388 


116 


(In Millions of Dollars). 


1924 1925 1926 


970 
36 


666 
34 
134 


426 
22 


1,478 


45 
319 


2,002 


—509 


+359 


+4 —64 —150 


*This table is included for the convenience of those who have followed ante- 


cedent tables in previous bulletins. Additional items have 


been included from time 


to time, especially motion picture royalties beginning with 1925, and numerous items 
for the first time in 1926. The new 1926 items are grouped at their net amount 


under “miscellaneous for 1926.” 


There are also certain disparities of varying im- 


portance in several of the items (and totals) appearing every year, especially as 


Exports and Imports 
Show Gain in Value 


From Year to Year| 


Department of Commerce | 


Statistics Indicate Steady 
Growth in Trade of Most 
of Commodities Listed. 


Analyzing the foreign trade figures of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, the Division of Statistical 
Research of the Department of Com- 
merce finds the value of both exports and 
imports increasing year by year. Pre- 
liminary reports gave the extent of the 
favorable balance of trade recorded by 
the United States during the 1926-27 pe- 
riod, but the Statistical division’s anal- 
ysis, according to a statement issued 
August 15, shows the changing trade in 
various commodities. 

The aggregate value of the export 
trade during the fiscal year was $4,986,- 
000,000, which was 4.5 per cent greater 
than the $4,753,000,000 in the preceding 
year and almost one-third greater than 
in 1921-22. Imports aggregated $4,253,- 
000,000 in value, which was 4.7 per cent 


less than in 1925-26 but 63 per cent | 


greater than in 1921-22. 


Trade in Merchandise. 


000,000 during the fiscal year, and this is 
about two and one-half times as great 
as the balance for the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Gold imports exceeded exports by 
$148,000,000 in 1926-27, making the total 
net import of gold during the past six 
years reach an aggregate of $1,213,000,- 
000. Silver exports continued to exceed 
imports by a small amount. 

The full text of the analysis of the 
trade in the various commodities as made 
by the Division of Statistical Research, 
follows: 

Exports of each of the economic 
classes of merchandise except manufac- 
tured foodstuffs were larger in 1926-27 
than in the preceding year. The great- 
est increase, which amounted to about 
53 per cent, was shown by crude food- 
stuffs whose exports totaled $381,000,- 
000 compared with $250,000,000 in 
1925-26. This was attributable prin- 
cipally to the fact that wheat exports 
were 156,000,000 bushels, two and one- 
half times as large as in the preceding 
year, when the crop was abnormally 
small. 

Crude Materials Gain. 

There was also a very marked gain 
in the quantity of our exports of crude 
materials, which were valued at $1,321,- 
000,000, only a small increase in value, 
on account of a rather general decrease 
in prices, which was particularly pro- 
nounced in the case of raw cotton. 

Exports of semimanufactures, valued 
at $694,000,000, were $59,000,000 
greater in value than in 1925-26, the 
gains being particularly marked in the 
case of chemicals, iron and steel and 
copper. 

Exports of manufactured foodstuffs 
on the other hand, decreased 6.6 per 
cent to $496,000,000 as a result of 
small shipments of meats and refined 
sugar and a lower average price for 
lard. . 

Import trade in each of the economic 
classes except manufactured foodstuffs 
and finished manufactures decreased in 
value during the past fiscal year. Im- 
ports of crude materials $1,651,000,000 
were smaller by $254,000,000, or 13 per 
cent than in 1925-26. This decrease may 
be entirely ascribed to the lower unit 
values of imports of crude rubber and 


raw wool and the smaller quantity of | 


the wool imports. 


The gain in the value of imports of | 


manufactured foodstuffs from $401,000,- 
000 to $446,000,000 resulted principally 
from the higher average price of cane 
sugar, which has been at an exception- 
ally low level in the preceding year. 
The increase in value of imports of fin- 
ished manufactures, on the other hand 
which rose to $874,000,000 from $834,- 
000,000 was distributed among a large 
number of products. 

A comparison of exports in 1926-27 by 
groups with those five years earlier in- 
dicates that exports of both semimanu- 
factures and finished manufactures in- 
creased in value about two-thirds, while 
those of crude materials showed a gain 
of more than two-fifths. Exports of 
crude and manufactured foodstuffs, on 
the other hand, decreased in value by 
27 per cent and 20 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 1921-22. 


Lehigh Telephone Company 
Asks Right to Buy Lines 


Approval of proposed acquisition by 
the Lehigh Telephone Company of other 
telephone properties in Pennsylvania is 
asked in a joint petition by that com- 
pany and the Slate Belt Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, just made public by 
the Interstate’ Commerce Commission. 

The case is Financial Docket No. 6477. 
The petitioners submitted an agreement 
dated, March 27, 1927, in which the 
Slate Belt Company, operating in Nor- 
thampton County, Pennsylvania, agreed 
to sell its property to the Lehigh Com- 
pany for $65,000. 

The Lehigh Company operates in the 
counties of Luzerne, Schuylkill, Carbon, 
Lehigh and Northampton and wants to 
extend its service through the Slate Belt 
Company’s field. 
between 1926 and earlier years. The 
word “net” in: the table indicates that 
there are partly offsetting amounts on 
the opposite side of the account. 

t+ Includes interest received by the 
United States Government from foreign 
e-"intries. 

{The data given for 1919, 1920, and 
1921 are not comparable with each other 
nor with later years 

§ Securities only, 
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| and attempting to obtain sundry articles 





| As Financially Sound 
Accordingly, the favorable balance of | 
trade in merchandise amounted to $716,- 
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Trade Practices 


Charging Deception in Obtaining Goods 


Two American Shippers Cited as Being Unable to Get 
Payment for Exports. 


Based on information furnished by the | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


Postmaster General, Harry S. New, has | 
issued a fraud order denying the use | 
of the mails to Morris P. Spier for al- | 
leged misrepresentations “in obtaining 


of merchandise from American manv- | 
facturers and exporters without paying | 
or intending to pay therefor,” the Solici- | 
tor of the Post Office Department, Horace 
J. Donnelly, has just announced. 


The full text of the Solicitor’s 
nouncewient follows: 


This office is in receipt of evidence 
from the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., as well as of that 
obtained by a post-office inspector who 
has investigated this case showing that | 
one Morris P. Spier, located in Holland 
and doing business under various names, 
is obtaining and attempting to obtain 
sundry articles of merchandise from 
American manufacturers and exporters 
without paying or intending to pay 
therefor. 


an- | 





Concerns Represented 


According to the evidence, Spier leads | 
persons to believe by means of imposing- 
looking letterheads and statements made 
thereon that his concerns are in fact 
prominent business houses located as 
indicated and that they are financially 
able to and will in all instances pay 
promptly for goods shipped by Ameri- 
can exporters in accordance with the 
usual international business customs. 

A letter used by Spier in opening | 
correspondence with a manufacturing 
concern located at Petersburg, Va., and 
which is typical of the method used 
by him in getting in contact with manu- 
facturers generally reads as follows: 


“Gentlemen: We have been given 
to understand by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at your country your esteemed 
address and should therefore feel 
obliged if you would send us samples 
of your self-filling and fountain pens, 
for delivery in Holland. Our FINAN- 
CIERS, DE EERSTE NEDERLAND- 
SCHE HANDELSONDERNEMING 
DIJKSTRAAT 39 AMSTERDAM and 
Mssrs. S. HUISMAN & CIE STILLE 
VEERKA-DE 39 & 41 THE HAGUE, 
will give you all the information you 
require.” 

The evidence shows that when per- 
sons write to the references given by } 
Spier, replies are received in which Mr. 
Spier is recommended as a man of ex- 
cellent reputation and that his business 
houses are “perfectly sound,” that the 
Spier concerns are doing a very im- 
portant business, etc. 

It is shown by the evidence, how- 
ever, that the firms given as referentes 
are operated either by his wife or other 
business associate, and they as well as |! 
Spier’s own concerns are reputed as 
swindlers who assist each other by giv- 
ing favorable credit information to 
American inquirers and endeavor to ob- 
tain for each other shipments from 
American firms with neither the inten- 
tion nor the financial ability to pay 
therefor. The name “Empfis” or “Em- 
fis,” (the name being spelled both ways), 


Kid Leather Output 


Is Shown Increasing 





United States Is Producing 70 
Per Cent of World’s 
Supply. 


With Pennsylvania alone producing 70 
per cent of the world’s supply, the out- 
put of goat and kid leather in the 
United States far exceeds that of its 
competitor producers, according to a 
statement just issued by the Hide and 
Leather Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The-full text of the statement follows: | 

The United States is the largest pro- 
ducer of goat and kid leather in the 
world, its yearly output being larger 
than the three next important produc- 
ing countries combined. Pennsylvania 
alone produces 70 per cent of the world’s 
production. 

Tannittg Shows Increase. 

The number of goat and kid skins 
tanned in the United States has shown 
constant increase during the last three 
years—in 1924 35,895,000 skins were 


49,776,000. 

As the domestic production of raw 
goat and kid skins is very small—aver- 
aging about 100,000 skins annually—the 
domestic tanning industry is dependent 
on foreign sources for more than 99 per 
cent of its requirements of these skins 
These are obtained from all parts of the 
world, the largest proportion coming 
from Asia and South America, with con- 
siderable quantities from Africa and 
Mexico. 

Imports of Goat Skins. 

Imports of goat and kid skins into the 
United States during recent years were 
as follows: 1924, 31,684,079 pieces, or 52,- 
234,268 pounds, valued at $20,528,712; 
47,531,828 pieces, or 81,377,640 
pounds, valued at $33,196,298; 1926 (pre- 
liminary figures), 53,481,512 pieces, or 
87,604,705 pounds, valued at $39,084,122. 

Asiatte countries supply the United 
States with the largest share of the goat 
and kid skins imported, supplying 55 
per cent of the total imported in 1924, 
about 57 per cent in 1925, and more than 
58 per cent in 1926. 

British India and China are the two 
most important producers of goat skins 
in Asia, and each send large quantities of 
these items to the United States each 
year. In India alone the annual produc- 
tion of these skins amounts te more than 





| 6,000,000, # ore than 75 per cent of which 
tare purchased by American tanners, 


is a trade name under which M. P. 
Spier operates and the name S. Huis- 
man & Co. is a trade name under which 
Mr. Spier’s wife operates. 

The evidence shows further that since 
1920 Spier went bankrupt three times 
but very little money was recovered 
owing to the lack of assets. It is shown 
that he has been doing busines under 
several names at different addresses and 
has been dealing in many kinds of mer- 
chandise. In commercial circles he is 
considered to be unreliable and untrust- 
worthy. The evidence shows that re- 
cently he was taken into custody on a 


| charge of swindling and was set at lib- 


erty after members of his family had 
made restitution of a portion of the 
money fraudulently obtained by Spier. 


Shippers Seek 
Payment for Goods 

According to the evidence, a number 
of American firms have been induced to 
forward merchandise to the Spier con- 
cern. One firm, according to the evi- 
dence, shipped Spier goods to the value 
of $1,665.34 and other firm to the value 
of $81.52. They have made repeated de- 
mands on him through Consular offices 
and otherwise but have been unable to 
obtain payment. 

The evidenec shows, and I so find, that 
this is a scheme for obtaining property 
through the mails by means of false and 
fraudulent pretenses, 
and promises. 

I therefore recommend that a fraud 
order be issued. 


Decrease in Output 
Of Bituminous Coal 


| Bureau of Mines Announces 


Production Figures for 
Week Ended August 6. 


Decrease in the output of bituminous 
coal during the week ending August 6, 
compared with the previous week, is 
shown in a statement just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The total production of bituminous 
coal during the week ended August 6, 
including lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 8,494,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the preced- 
ing week, this is a decrease of 100,000 
tons, or 1.2 per cent. 

Trend Has Been Upward. 


During the past three weeks, the trend | 


of anthracite production has been very 
gradually upward. The total production 
during the first week in August is esti- 
mated at 1,372,000 net tons, an increase 
of 22,000 tons, or 1.6 per cent, over that 
in the preceding week. The average 
daily rate during the week of August 6, 
however, is less by 50,000 tons than that 
maintained in the month of June. 

The output of by-product coke in the 
31 days of July was 3,658,000 tons, an 
increase over the 30-day month of June 
of 60,000 tons, or 1.7 per cent. The aver- 
age daily rate of production decreased, 
however, falling from 119,933 tons in 
June to 118,000 tons in July, a decline 
of 1.6 per cent. One new plant began 
operation during July, that of the West 
Boston Gas Company at Framingham, 
Mass. With the inclusion of this plant, 
the active operations numbered 78, and 
these plants produced about 80 per cent 
of their capacity. 

Pig Iron Production. 

According to the Iron Age, the pro- 
duction of pig iron for the 31 days in 
July was 2,951,160 gross tons, or 95,199 
tons per day, as against 3,089,651 tons, 
or 102,988 tons per day for June. The 
daily rate in July shows a decrease of 
7,789 tons or about 8 per cent. Pro- 
duction in July was the smallest for the 
year, and the daily rate was below the 
100,000-ton mark for the second time in 
20 months. 

The production of beehive coke con- 
tinued to decline in July, the total for 
the month being estimated at 467,000 
tons, a decrease of 110,000 tons, or 19 
per cent, when compared with the June 
output. The July output was the lowest 
recorded since the midsummer slump of 
1924, and was about equal to the pro- 
duction of July, 1922. 

Output of all coke was 4,125,000 tons, 
of which 89 per cent was contributed 
by the by-product ovens, and 11 per cent 
by the beehive ovens. 


Merchandise Stocks Are 
Shown to Be Smaller 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
smaller in the first half of the year 
than in the corresponding period of 1926. 
Declines in sales were reported in all 
lines except boots and shoes, the largest 
being in sales of dry goods, women’s 
clothing, and hardware. In the first 
quarter of the year, sales of wholesale 
firms were considerably smaller than in 
the first quarter of 1926, but in the 
second quarter the decline in the vol- 
ume of sales from last year was less 
than in the first three months. A factor 
in reducing the dollar volume of whole- 
sale trade as compared with 1926, has 
been the decline in wholesale commodity 
prices. 

At the end of June the value of in- 
ventories of most reporting lines except 
shoes was smaller than in the summer of 
1926. Value of stocks of dry goods and 
groceries was smaller each month dur- 
ing the first half of 1927 than in the 
first half of 1926, and those of hardware 
were smaller in each month except Feb- 
ruary. Stocks of shoes averaged larger 
than in the first half of 1926, and at the 
end of June they were nearly 4 per cent 


‘larger than in June of last year, 


representations | 
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' Fraud Order Issued Against Man in H olland | Disagreement Noted 


In Customs Court on 
Marking Furniture 


Majority Opinion Holds Tag 
Does Not Comply With 
Tariff Law Pro- 


visions. 


New York, Aug. 16.—A majority and 
a dissenting opinion have just been 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court on the question as to whether 
an ordinary tag fastened to imported 
furniture is proper compliance with the 
marking provisions of the tariff law. 
The furniture, the subject of this test 
case, was imported by Jas/ A. Hearn & 
Sons, Inc., department store. Judge 
Waite writes a majority opinion uphold- 
ing the action of the collector in impos- 
ing an additional duty of 10 per cent as 
penalty for noncompliance with the tariff 
requirements. Judge Adamson, dissent- 
ing, sees no reason why this tag should 
not be acceptable to the customs author- 
ities as proper marking. 

Majority Opinion. 

In the majority opinion, Judge Waite 
writes: 

“This case arises over the marking 
of certain furniture of wood. It was 
marked with a tag. Further than that 
we are not advised, that is, as to what 
kind of a tag it was, but assume it was 
the ordinary tag fastened to the furni- 
ture by either string or wire. 

“The collector imposed 10 per cent 
ad valorem additional duty because, in 
his opinion, the merchandise was not 
legally marked. * * * 

“We do not think this attachment of 
a tag is as nearly permanent marking 
as the nature of the article will permit. 
No evidence having been introduced in 
this case and the court not having had 
| an opportunity to observe either the fur- 
niture or the tags, we are of the opinion 
that the finding of the collector, not hav- 
ing been refuted by any evidence, would 
have to be sustained, regardless of the 
consideration of the nature of the mark- 
ing. Under the decisions, however, we 
are constrained to hold that the protest 
should be and it is hereby overruled upon 
both grounds.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Judge Adam- 
son says: 

“In this case the importer protests 
the classification of certain furniture as 
not legally marked and the consequent 
imposition of 10 per cent extra duty 
thereon. The collector imposed the 10 
per cent extra duty on account of the 
report of the appraiser who reported 
that the ‘merchandise consisted of wood 
furniture marked by a tag attached to~ 
each piece. It was considered not to be 
legally marked. Each article should 
have been die sunk or stamped.’ 

“I am unable to agree with the ap- 
praiser in this case. I don’t understand 
why a durable, conspicuous and perma- 
nent tag substantially attached, which 
is not negatived in the report, attached 
to each piece of furniture would not be 
a compliance with the requirements of 
the law. The protest should be sustained 
and the collector required to reliquidate 
the 10 per cent extra duty collected.” 

(Protest No. 208100-G-51189-26). 





Malaga Sending Less 
Oils to United States 
Exports of Essential Products 


Show Steady Decline 
Since 1922. 





Shipments of essential oils from Mal- 
| aga, Spain, to the United States in 1926 
totaled 91,188 pounds, valued at $60,699, 
say advices received by the Department 
of Commerce from the consul at Malaga, 
A. C. Brady. This is one-fourth the 
amount of the same commodities ex- 
ported to the United States in 1922. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Exports of essential oils from Malaga, 
Spain, to the United States have fallen 
off steadily since 1922, when shipments 
totaled $384,760 pounds, valued at $272,- 
139, four times as much as the amount 
shipped in 1926, 91,188 pounds, valued at 
$60,699. 

In point of value lavender was the 
most important export to the United 
States last year, but the cheaper oil 
of rosemary was first in quantity and 
ranked second in value. Relatively lit- 
tle thyme oil was shipped, and no 
erigamum was sent to the United 
States. Other principal exports were 
pennyroyal, spike, eucalyptus, and sweet 
orange. 

Great Britain and the Netherlands 
were the principal European markets for 
oils shipped from Malaga in 1926. 





Cocoa Mats Designated 
By Error as Cocoanuts 


In the issue of August 12 a report was 
published regarding the postponement of 
action by the Tariff Commission on the 
question of the duties on “cocoa mats.” 

The words “cocoa mats” were used 
throughout the article with the exception 
of the last sentence, wherein the word 
“mats” was dropped through a typo- 
graphical error. Also the goods were mis- 
takenly referred to as “cocoanuts” in the 
news summary on the last page of the 
same issue. Cocoa mats constituted the 
sole article under discussion in the ree 
port. 


Import Duty on Rice 
Is Reimposed by Japan 


The reimposition of the Japanese ime 
port duty of 1 yen ($.473) per 100 
kin, on rice, recently recommended by 
the Japanese Rice Committee, became 
effective on August 13, according to a 
cable message from the Commercial At- 
tache at Tokyo, Halleck A. Butta, ree 
s ceived in the Department of Commerce, 


i 
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Insurance 


Surety Company Is Found to Be Liable for Promise 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 192? 


Trusts 


To Reimburse Bank for Loans Made to Contractors 


Rights to Repayments 
Relinquished by Bank 


One-half of Its Own Claims 
Were Released to Pay for 
Material and Labor. 


NATIONAL SuRETY COMPANY OF NEW 
York, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. JACK- 
son CouNTY BANK. No. 2594. Cir- 
cuir Court oF APPEALS, FouURTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff bank held assignments 
under which it was authorized to apply 
funds due contractors in repayment cf 
advancements which it had made to 
them and, irom the amount due plain- 
tiff under these assignments, it applied 
one-half on its own claims and _ relin- 
quighed the remainder to be applied on 
claims for labor and materials for which 
defendant, as surety, was liable under 
its bond. 

The relinquishment of the rights to 
this remainder was made on an under- 
standing with defendant’s chief engineer 
that the balance due it should be carried 
until “the succeeding estimate.” The 
succeeding estimates were not payable 
to plaintiff under assignments which it 
held, because the defendant as_ surety 
for performance of the contract had 
taken over work thereunder. 

The court held that when the de- 
fendant collected these estimates it be- 
came liable under its expres promise 
that plaintiff should be paid therefrom 
as well as for money had and received 
to plaintiff’s use. 

Error to the Distirct Court for 
Western District of North Carolina. 

Mark W. Brown for plaintiff in error, 
and Felix E. Alley (A. Hall Johnston 
and Alley & Alley on brief) for defend- 
ant in error. 

Before Rose and Parker, Circuit 
Judges, and Baker, District Judge. Judge 
Parker delivered the opinion of the 
court, the full text of which follows: 

This action was instituted by the 
Jackson County Bank of Sylva, N. C., 
hereinafter called the plaintiff, to re- 
cover of the National Surety Company, 
hereinafter called the defendant, the sum 
of $10,000. There was a verdict and 
judgment for plaintiff for the sum of 
$5,000, and defendant brings this writ 
of error. 


the 


Building Was Completed 
By Surety Company 

While there is much controversy over 
many immaterial matters, the relevant 
facts of the case are few and the evi- 
dence with regard to them is practically 
undisputed. Hester & McElwee were 
contractors engaged in the year 1923 
in constructing a number of public 
buildings in North Carolina. They had, 
among other’ contracts, one for con- 
structing certain additions to the dor- 
mitory building of the Cullowhee Normal 
and Industrial School at Sylva. 

Defendant had execluted a _ bond as 
surety for these contractors, guarantee- 
ing that they would comply with this 
contract and would pay all claims for 
labor and materials incurred in con- 
nection with work done thereunder. The 
contractors having become insolvent, de- 
faulted on this work, January 16, 1924; 
and the building was completed by de- 
fendant. 

In the early part of September, 1923, 
before there was default under the con- 
tract, the contractors arranged with 
plaintiff to advance them money to carry 
on the work, and to secure these ad- 
vances they assigned to plaintiff all 
moneys to be paid them on estimates 
under the contract. 

There were two of these assignments, 
one dated September 6, 1923, the other 
without date but executed some time 
later. The first of these was a general 
transfer to secure money then due as 
well as money to be thereafter advanced 
to pay for labor and materials. The 
second called “Renewal of Assignment,” 
transferred to plaintiff the right to all 
moneys to be paid under the contract to 
secure advances theretofore made and 
thereafter to be made, with the  pro- 
vision that after paying for labor and 
materials and reimbursing itself for ad- 
vancements made, plaintiff should pay 
over the remainder to defendant to be 
applied by it on certain indebtedness of 
the contractors. 


Payment Provided of Accounts 
For Material and Labor 


There was also a contract dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1923, prepared by the attorney 
of defendant to be signed by plaintiff 
and defendant and also by the school 
and the contractors. This contract pro- 
vided that the monthly estimates on the 
work on the dormitory building should be 
paid direct to plaintiff, should be kept 
on special deposit, should be paid out 
on checks countersigned by one Foster 
for labor and material furnished for said 
building, and that no part thereof should 
be applied by plaintiff to indebtedness 
due itself not arising from advance- 
ments for labor and materials. 

It further provided that defendant 
might cancel the agreement at any time, 
but upon doing so must reimburse plain- 
tiff for all advancements made by it for 
labor and materials in the construction 
of the dormitory. It appears that the 
contract so prepared was not signed by 
all of the parties, but was acted upon by 
them as though it had been signed until 
the contractors abandoned the contract 
on January 16, 1924. 

On December 19, 1923, the contractors 
owed plaintiff $20,000. There is evi- 
dence justifying the conclusion that all 
of this, with the possible exception of 
$5,000, was for moneys used in the con- 
struction of the additions to the dor- 
mitory. At that time the contractors 
were entitled to receive payment of an- 
other “estimate,” or monthly installment 


| 


} 


| 


; inst., I have arranged today for the is- | 


under the assignments which it held, 
plaintiff would have been entitled to re- 
ceive and apply to the extinguishment 
of the indebtedness of the contractors 
owing for advancements made to them 
in connection with the additions to the 
dormitory, 


Half of Estimate 
Released by Bank 


At this stage of the proceedings oc- 
curred the transaction which has given 
rise to this litigation. Certain furnishers 
of materials were pressing for payment 
of their bills. The chief engineer of de- 


fendant, who was on the scene for the | 
protection of defendant’s interest, ar- | 


ranged to have an estimate of $20,000 
approved and paid to plaintiff, with the 
understanding that plaintiff would apply 
only $10,000 of this on the claim which 
it held and would turn over the remain- 
ing $10,000 to defendant to apply on 
these claims of materialmen. 

The $20,000 was paid to plaintiff 
pursuant to this arrangement, and 
$10,000 was turned over by it to de- 


fendant and was applied by defendant in | 


payment of claims for labor and ma- 
terials, 


There is a conflict of testimony as to | 


the exact terms of the arrangement. 
Plaintiff’s cashier testified that,*in con- 
sideration of its turning over the $10,000 


to defendant to be applied on claims for | 
its | 
bond, the chief engineer, who had charge | 
of the matter in its behalf, agreed that | 
defendant would assume the payment of | 
the remaining $10,000 due by the con- | 


which defendant was liable under 


tractors to plaintiff. Defendant’s engi- 
neer denied making such agreement, but 
admitted that he had the estimate ap- 


proved for $20,000 to be paid to plain- | 
tiff, and that he received for defendant | 


from plaintiff $10,000 thereof, which he 


used in paying claims against the con- | 
| C. 489; Peele v. Powell, 156 N. C. 553, 


tractors. 


Letter Showed Intention 
Of Defendant's Agent 


It also appears without contradiction 
that on December 19, 1923, he wrote a 


letter to plaintiff regarding this mat- | 


ter, which contained the following state- 
ment: 
“T have today had a conversation with 


Mr. Underwood, and expect to have an | 


estimate issued which will give you some 
relief. I exvect to obtain an estimate 


in the neighborhood of $20,000, and de- | 
this | 
amount in the re®@irement of two of the | 
$5,000 notes held by you of Hester & 


sire that you will use $10,000 of 


McElwee, and the remainder of the 


money will be used for the payment of | 
two subcontractors for material which | 


has been delivered on the ground. My 


understanding with Mr, Cowan was that | 
if this indebtedness was reduced $10,000 | 
be carried until the | 


the balance may 
succeeding estimate.” 
On December 21, 1923, he wrote plain- 
tiff as follows: 
“Referring to 


my letter of the 19th 


suance of a certificate for $20,000 which 


will be sent to Mr. Wilson immediately. | 
It is our understanding that you will use | 
$10,000 of this estimate to take up two | 
| of the $5,000 notes of Hester & Mce- | 
balance will be | 
placed to the credit of the Hester & Mce- | 


Elwee, and that the 


Elwee trust account which will be used 


for the payment on account of certain | 
| subcontracts. ’ 
rangement I believe I have fulfilled my | 
| the methods employed, as he may not, 


* * * In making this ar- 
promise to Mr. Cowan and that the re- 
duction of the indebtedness to $10,000 
will be satisfactory until the next esti- 
mate when a further reduction will be 
made.” 

Plaintiff’s vice president testified that 


the cashier of plaintiff and the chief | 


engineer of defendant consulted him 


about the matter, and that the agree- 
Paul Ry. v. U.S., 244 U. S. 351, 358. 
$10,000 out of the $20000 estimate in | 


ment was to allow defendant to use 


the payment of claims, so that the work 


could be carried on without going out- | 


side of the funds derived from the work, 


mate, which would be due within a very 


| short while. 


No Further Estimates 
Were Paid to Plaintiff 

No further esttmates were paid 
plaintiff under the assignments which it 


| held, for the reason that on January 16, 


1924, the contractors abandoned the con- 
tract and the defendant, as 
their bond, completed the work 
under, 


there- 


estimate 





of $20,000 on condition that the money 
be paid to plaintiff under the  assign- 
ments held by it, but defendant refused 


| to agree to this, and the payment was | 
| in addition to this, we think there was 

When the work was completed, there | 
was a balance of $31,931.60 due under | 


} not made. 


the contract, and this action was insti- 
tuted and the school and the contractors 
were made parties defendant with the 
Surety Company. It appears, however, 
that shortly after the institution of the 
action the defendant obtained judgment 
against the school for the balance due, 
and this judgment we assume has been 
paid, as no relief appears to have been 
asked against the school at the trial, 

The jury were in effect instructed that 

the plaintiff would be entitled to recover 
only that part of the $10,000 sued for 
which was used in the construction of the 
additions to the dormitory, unless there 
Was an express contract t& pay the 
$10,000; and their verdict for the sum 
of $5,000 amounts to a finding that this 
sum was so used. 

The points principally relied upon by 
defendant are that the court should not 
have admitted parol testimony as to the 

| promise by defendant’s chief engineer 
| that defendant would pay the $10,000 
balance due the bank by the contractors, 
in consideration of plaintiff’s agreeing 
that $10,000 of the December 19 estimate 


under the contract, which would have | be applied on claims of laborers and 
amounted to about $18,000, and which, ! materialmen, and that the court erred | with defendant’s chief engineer that the 





| 698; 


and that the remaining $10,000 due plain- | azeks “egal have? Eee 
tiff should be paid out of the next esti- | 


to | 


surety on | 


In March, 1924, the building in- | 
| spector agreed to approve an 


| used in the additions 





Agreement Was Made 

By Agent for Principal 

Surety Failed to Pay Balance 
Due on Notes When It Took 


Over Construction. 


in refusing to direct a verdict for de- 
fendant. We do not think that either 
of these points can be sustained. 

The parol evidence as to the agrees 
ment made by defendant’s chief engineer 
was properly admitted. The evidence 
was not as to a collatewal promise to 


|} answer for the debt of another, which 


is required to be in writing by the 
statute of frauds. Consolidated Statutes 
of North Carolina, section 987. It related 
to an independent promise based upon 
an original and independent considera- 


| tion. 


Plaintiff held assignments covering all 
funds to become due under the contract. 
Under these assignments it was entitled 
to apply the estimate of December 19 
to the extinguishment of the- claims 


| which it held for advancements made to 


carry on the work on the additions to 
the dormitory. Because of the promise 
of defendant’s chief engineer, plaintiff 
agreed to apply only $10,000 of the 
amount received from the estimate to its 
own claims, and released the remainder 
to be applied on claims for labor and 
material for which defendant was liable. 

This was not oniy a detriment to 
plaintiff, but also a distinct benefit to 
defendant, and constituted an original 
and independent consideration for the 
promise on its part to pay the debt of 
the contractors. 

In such case the law is well settled 
that the promise is not within the statute 
of frauds, Whitehurst v. Hyman, 90 N. 
73 
. B. 234: s. ¢ 161 N. C. 60, 76 Sz BS. 
Kelly Handle Co. v. Crawford 
Plumbing & Mill Supply Co., 171 N. C. 
495, &8 S, E. 514; Davis v. Faulkner, 
186 N. C. 438, 119 S. E. 819; Rogers v. 
Gennett Lumber Co., 154 N, C. 108, 
69 S. E. 788, 


s 


Agent Had Authority 
To Bind His Principal 


The point is made that the chief en- 
gineer was without authority to bind 
defendant by the promise made in its 
behalf, and that the testimony should 
have been rejected for that reason., It 
would seem that an agent in general 
charge and supervision of the contract 
would have authority to bind his prin- 
cipal to an agreement that plaintiff’s 
claim should be subsequently paid out 
of moneys in which his principal had 
an interest, in consideraton of plan- 
tiff’s releasing its claim on an equal 


| amount of money so as to provide funds 


for the immediate payment of claims 
for which the principal was unquestion- 
ably liable. Kelly Handle Co. v. Craw- 
ford Plumbing Co., supra, 171 N. C. 495, 
88 S. E. 514. But, however that may be, 
defendant has accepted the benefits of 
the contract made in its behalf by its 
chief engineer, and is estopped to deny 
his authority to act in its behalf. Bron- 
son’s Executor v. Chappell, 12 Wall. 
681, 683. 

“Tt is an established principle of law 
that where a person acts for another, 


| who accepts the fruits of his efforts, the 


latter must be deemed to have adopted 


even though innocent, receive the benefits 
and at the same time disclaim responsi- 
bility for the measures by which they 


| were acquired. With the benefits of the 
| contract he must accept the responsi- 


bilities.” 21R,.C. L. 952; Chafin v. Main 
Isiand Creek Coal Co., 85 W. Va. 459, 
102 S. E. 291, 293; Chicago, Mil. & St. 


Defendants Expressly Agreed 
To Pay Contractor’s Notes 
We see no theory upon which a ver- 
directed for de- 
fendant. We agree that the defendant 
was liable under its bond for the notes 
held by the bank, for the bond merely 
guaranteed the performance of the con- 
tract and the payment of claims 
laborers and materialmen. It did not 
guarantee the repayment of borrowed 
money, even though the contractor may 
have used the money so borrowed in 
paying for labor and materials. Mur- 
chison Nat. Bank v. Clark, 192 N. C. 
403, 135 S. E. 123; Hardaway v, National 
Surety Co.,, 211 U. S. 552; Prairie State 


| Bank v. U.S. 164 U. S. 227. 


But, as we have seen, there was com- 
petent parol evidence of an express 
promise on the part of the defendant to 
pay the notes of the contractors. And 


evidence that defendant was obligated 
to pay from future estimates received 
by it at least that part of the debt evi- 
denced by the notes which represented 
advancements for labor and material 
to the dormitory. 

If the contract of September 5, 1923, 
which was not signed but was acted 


| upon by the parties, be. regarded as the 


agreement between them, there was ex- 
press provision that plaintiff be reim- 
bursed for the sums so advanced. If 
this contract be ignored on the ground 
that it was not signed by defendant, we 
think that the obligation arises upon the 
other facts established by the evidence. 

On December 19, 1928, plaintiff held 
assignments under which it was author- 
ized to apply funds due the contractors 
under the contract im repayment of ad- 
vancements which it had made to them. 
The estimate then due was payable to 
plaintiff under these assignments, and 
the $20,000 was actually paid to it. 
From this amount it applied only $10,000 
on its own claims and relinquished the 
remainder to be applied on claims under 
its bond. 

It relinquished its 
mainder, however, 


rights to this re- 
on an understanding 


| a conduit hawing a plurality of discharge | 


of | 


Patents 


Patent Is Granted 
For Improvements 


In Stuffing Box Vent 


Examiners -in-Chief Allow 
Three Claims on Appeal, 
and Uphold Rejection 

of Six Others. 


APPLICATION OF RALPH C. ENYART; AP- 
PEAL 13977; EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OF FICE. 


Patent 1637371 for stuffing box vent 
was granted to Enyart August 2, 1927, 
on application filed November 15, 1923. 

Ira J. Wilson represented appellant. 

Some of applicant’s claims were found 
to be allowable, but some were lacking in 
patentable distinction over prior art, The 
full text of the opinion of the examiners- 
in-chief (Hemry, Skinner and Ruckman), 
differentiating between the claims, fol- 
lows: 

This is am appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
15 and 16, Appellant does not insist | 
on claims 1 amd 2 and as to these claims 
the appeal will be dismissed. Of the re- 
maining claims on appeal claims 5 and 11 
are reproduced as typical of such claims. 


“5, In pumps and the like, the combi- 
nation of a casing having an inlet and an 
outlet, a paix of parallel shafts having 
journals in the casing, cooperative im- | 
pellers respectively secured to the; 
shafts withim the casing, and a gas con- 
duit extendimg between the journals and 
opening into the inlet side of the casing. | 

“1, In a pump construction having a | 
casing and an impeller shaft extending | 
through said casing, means connected to 
the outer side of said casing and pro- 
viding a substantially annular recess 
about said shaft, said recess terminat- 
ing short of the interior of- the cas- | 


Stuffing Boxes 


Acceptance of Deposit by Insolverrt 
Bank Held to Have Created a Trust 


‘AUTHORIZED §=SrateMENTS ONLY 


Arn PreseNTED Herein, BEING 


PuBLIsHED WiutHout COMMENT BY THE. UNITED STATES DAILY. 


/ 


Ruling Made by Circuit Court of Appeals ir Case Involv- 
ing Transfer of Funds. 


C, E. MARvIN, BANKING COMMISSIONER 
oF KENTUCKY, APPELLANT, V. ANNIE 
R. MARTIN; No. 4690; Crrcuit Court 
oF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


Where a deposit was made “for the 
use of” the appellee the court. held:in 
this case that the employment of the 
term “for the use of” did not create a 
trust fund. But the court held that where 
a bank was insolvent to the knowledge 
of the cashier at the time it received a 
deposit the receipt of the deposit was 
fraudulent and, as between the deposi- 
tor and the bank, a trust fund rather 
than an ordinary deposit was created. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky. 


Proceeds of Sale 
Credited to Bank 

Before Denison and Moorman, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Killits, District Judge. 
Judge Denison delivered the opinion of 
the court. The full text follows: 

The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati (hercinafter called the Cincinnati 
bank) filed a bill of interpleader in the 
court below against the parties to this 
appeal, and upon paying the fund into 
court was discharged. Marvin was, un- 
der the Kentucky statute, the represen- 
tative of the failed Deposit Bank of 
Sulphur, a Kentucky State Bank (here- 
inafter called the Sulphur Bank). Mrs. 


| Martin was a regular depositor of that 


bank. For some years she had owned 
Government bonds of $6,000 par value, 
and they had been held for her by the 
Cinicnnati bank as a special deposit. As 





ing, means im said recess secluding an in- 
terior portion thereof in air-tight occlu- | 
sion from the exterior of the casing, and | 


orifices communicating between said por- 
tion of said recess and the intake of the 
pump.” 
Three References Cited. 
The references cited are: 
819830, May 8, 1906, 230-30; Carrey, 
379248, May 24, 1921, 230-30; Machet, 
973679, October 25, 1910, 250-6. | 
The structure diclosed is a pump mech- 
anism particularly designed for  han- 
dling gases and the claims are directed | 
to details of the mechanism for pre- | 
venting the escape of gas along the 
shafts of the impellers. The examiner 
has alolwed claims 4, 8, 10, 13 and 14. 
We think claim 3 is not patentably | 
differentiated from the Carrey construc- | 
tion by specifying that the recess is | 
formed in the casing and the inclusion 
of a lanterm ring. No limitation as to 
the construction of the ring is included 
in the claim and a ring is shown in the | 
reference. The cap 18 of the reference | 
may be taken as a part of the casing. 
Claim 5 is distinguished from the Wil- 
kin reference only by the statement that 
a gas conduit extends between the shaft 
journals. Broadly, it seems to be imma- 
terial whether a conduit extends between 
the shaft journals or independent con- 
duits are employed as in the reference. 
Three Claims Show Novelty. 
Claims 6, 7 and 9 include limitations 
as to details of stuffing boxes amd gas 
passages connecting with the stuffing 
carry these claims over the references. 
There is an advantage in having the gas 
pasages connecting with the _ stuffing 


Wilkin, 


| amount. 


| eighth, 


they were about to mature, the Cincin- 
nati bank advised her that they ought to 
be sold and the proceeds reinvested. She 
consulted with the cashier of the Sul- 
phur bank about reinvestments, and un- 
derstood that he had found, or would 


| find, mortgages which would be desirable 


therefor. Thereupon she gave a writ- 
ten order to the Cincinnati bank to sell 
athe bonds and “put the amount to the 
credit of the Deposit Bank of Sulphur.” 
Her letter to this effect ‘was enclosed 
in a letter from the Sulphur bank to 


| the Cincinnati bank, saying that “Mrs. 


Martin desired to,sell these bonds and 
place the amount to the credit/of the 
Deposit Bank of Sulphur for her use.” 
The Cincinnati bank was the city cor- 
respondent of the Sulphur bank and car- 
ried its account, All debts which might 
from time to time accrue from the 
Sulphur bank to the Cincinnati bank were 
secured by a deposit of ample collateral. 
Pursuant to these letters, the Cincin- 
nati bank, on October 25, sold these 
bonds, receiving $6,092 and credited the 
account of the Sulphur bank with that 
It then by letter notified Mrs. 
Martin that this had been credited to the 
Sulphur bank for her use, and in the 
same words, notified the Sulphur bank 
cf the credit to it. 

The Sulphur bank was then in fact 
hopelessly insolvent, and had been for a 
long time. Its doors were closed by the 
Banking Commissioner on October 29. 


| Between the morning of the twenty-fifth 


and the end of the day on the twenty- 
the Cincinnati bank had paid 
checks by the Sulphur bank against its 
deposit to such an extent as to ex- 
haust the credit balance on the morning 





boxes. The Wilkin patent does not show 
this and the Carrey reference has only 
one shaft. 


We regard claims 11, 12, 15 and 16 as | 
substantially met by the Carrey refer- | 
ence, Thus claim 11 calls for a duplica- | 
tion of the gas discharge orifice of the 
reference. This we think is uninventive. 
We find no real distinction in claim 12 | 
over the Carrey construction and the | 
same is true of claim 15. So far as 
claim 16 is concerned we regard the stuff- 
ing box construction of the reference 
as a substantial equivalent of that 
claimed. 

The appeal as to claims 1 and 2 is 
dismissed. As to claims 3, 5, 11, 12, 15 | 
and 16, the action of the examiner is | 
affirmed. The action ds to claims 6, 7 
and 9 is reversed, 





balance due it should be carried until 
“the succeeding estimate.” The two 
letters of the engineer from which we | 
have quoted, taken with the testimony 
of plaintiff’s vice president, show that 
in consideration of plaintiff’s forbear- | 
ance at the time, the balance due it was 
to be paid from succeeding estimates. 


It happened that the succeeding esti- 
mates were not payable to plaintiff under 
the assignments which it held, because 
in the meantime defendant as _ surety 
for the performance of the contract had 
taken over the work thereunder; but 
certainly plaintiff's rights under its 
agreement with defendant’s engineer 
were not defeated because of the fact 
that when the succeeding estimates be- 
came due they were payable, not to the 
contractors nor to plaintiff under the as- 
signments, but to defendant, the very 
person Who had agreed that plaintiff 
should be paid therefrom. 


When defendant collected these esti- 
mates it became liable under its express 
promise that plaintiff should be paid 
therefrom, as well as for money had and 
received to plaintiff’s use. 


We have carefully examined the other 
assignments of error in the light of the 
record, and we are Satisfied that there 
was no error committed which affected 
the result of the “substantial rights of 
the parties”? (U.S. C. Title 28, Sec. 391, 
40 Stat. 1181) and that the judgment of 
the District Court should be affirmed. 

(The late Judge Rose, who sat in the 
hearing of this case, concurred in the 
decision that the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court should be affirmed, but died 
before the opinion was prepared.) 

July 5, 1927 





| $6,500. 


of the twenty-fifth, and all deposits there- 


| after made, except this one of $6,092, 
| and 


to infringe upon this one to the 
extent of leaving in its hand an ulti- 


| mate deposit of $3,700.15—the deposit 


having not at any time been reduced 
below this sum. Upon learning on the 
twenty-ninth, of the insolvency of the 
Sulphur bank, the Cincinnati bank ap- 
plied this $3,700.51 as a credit upon its 


| notes against the Sulphur bank. There- 


after, it sold apart of its collateral, rea- 
lizing enough to pay all the remainder 
of its motes and claims against the 
Sulphur bank and leave a surplus of 
This it paid into court in con- 
nection with the interpleader bill; the 
remainder of the collateral it returned 
to the Banking Commissioner. The 
court below decreed that Mrs. Martin 
was entitled to her entire $6,092, with 
interest, out of the fund in court, on 
the theory that because the $6,092 was 
to be credited to the Sulphur bank for 
the use of Mrs. Martin, it became and 
continued to be, in the hands of the 
Cincinnati bank, charged with a trust 
in favor of Mrs. Martin, which would not 
be discharged until the Cincinnati bank 
had acted to its ultimate prejudice in 
disbursing the fund upon the orders of 
the Sulphur bank; that the Cincinnati 
bank could not take this fund and appty 
it upon its own debt; and that, in so far 
as it had paid therefrom the chécks of 
the Sulphur bank, it could and should 
reimburse itself out of its other col- 
lateral and keep Mrs. Martin harmless. 


Notice Not Found 
To Creat Trust 


We are not able to see that a trust 
in this fund arose in the manner and 
to the extent just stated. The authority 
from Mrs. Martin to the Cincinnati bank 
to credit these proceeds to the account of 
the Sulphur bank was complete. The nor- 
mal meaning of her instructions was that 


| the Sulphur bank would become a credi- 


tor of the Cincinnati bank to the extent 
specified and Mrs. Matin would become 
a creditor of the Sulphur bank. The no- 
tice from the Cincinnati bank that the 
funds were credited to the Sulphur bank, 
for the use of Mrs. Martin does not seem 
to us to mean more than that they were 
fer her account and to be credited by 
the Sulphur bank to her and subject 
to withdrawal by her. We see no clear 
distinction between “for the use of” 
and ‘“‘for the account cf” ar “to the credit 
of.” It is true, the Cincinnati bank had 
knowledge that Mrs; Martin intended to 
maintain the integrity, of this fund until 





a . a 


eS 


it was reinvested, but this would nor- 
mally be accomplished by the mainte- 
nance by the Sulphur banh of this amount 
to the credit of Mrs. Martin ready for 
her use, In Drovers’ Bank v. O’Hare, 
119 Ill. 646, the transaction involved 
was as if the Sulphur bank here know- 
ing its insolvency, had declined to ac- 
cept the credit. To make Cutler v. Amer- 
ican Bk., 113 N. Y. analogous, we would 
have to overlook Mrs, Martin’s existing 
relations with the Sulphur bank and her 
express direction that the deposit be 
made to its credit. | Upon this question— 
making the Cincinnati bank a trustee— 
we cannot distinguish our case from the 
one which would have existed if the fund 
had been physicaly transferred to and 
out into the Sulphur bank to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s credit. 


However, a trust sufficiently appears. 


upon another ground. The Sulphur bank 
was then insolvent, the cashier knew it 
to be anda receipt by it of this deposit 
from Mrs. Martin was fraudulent. These 
facts made it as betwen the parties a 
trust fund rather than an ordinary de- 
posit, (St. Louis Co. y. Johnston, 133 
U. S, 566, 577-8; Brennan v. Tillinghast 
—C, C, A. 6—201 Fed. 609-615.) When 
we inquire whether the identity of the 
fund had been sufficiently preserved, we 
are likely to be confused if we think 
of the Sulphur bank, which thus became 
trustee, asa bank receiving further de- 
posits into and making payments out of 
its general funds. Such transactions, 
if there were any, have now no necessary 
bearing. It avoids confusion to think 


of this trustee being simply, as it was, | 


2 depositor in the Cincinnati bank. It 
received this trust fund of $6,092 and 
mingled it with its existing deposit in 
the bank. Thereafter, it drew checks 
which exhausted its formerly existing 
deposit and unlawfully impaired this 
trust fund. It made deposits which un- 
der established principles would be ap- 
Plied to cover the current withdrawals 
as far as these current deposits would 
go. There is nothing to indicate that 
these deposits were not the sole property 
of the trustee, not subject to any trust 
or charge in favor of anybody else. It 
is of course possible that they were cur- 
rent deposits made by others with the 
Sulphur bank, which also because of its 
insolvency assumed a trust character; 
but there is no evidence to that effect, 
and any such conclusion is unnecessary 
because they may well have been the 
proceeds of debts due to the Sulphur 
bank, or have been otherwise the free 
property of that bank, 


Depositor Entitled 
To Remaining $3,700 

Upon the principles settled for this 
court by Brennan v. Tillinghast, supra, at 
p. 613; Southern Co. v. Elliotte, 218 Fed. 
567, 570-1, it follows that this sum of 
$3,700 remaining in this deposit on Oc- 
tober 28 was between Mrs, Martin and 
the Sulphur bank equitably her prop- 
erty. It is unnecessary to consider what 
adverse rights the Cincinnati bank might 
have had therein as a bank creditor, 
Since, at the most, it hau two securities 
fcr this debt while Mrs. Martin had ®ne, 
and it would have ben equitably bound 
to exhaust its other, securities before 
resorting to this. It is immaterial that 
the Cincinnati bank did not have imme- 
diate notice of Mrs. Martin’s claim. If it 
might have supposed that she had been 
paid in full by the Sulphur bank, it 
was later undeceived; and nothin,; had 
happened which could not be rescinded 
in order to protect Mrs. Martin, and 
without prejudice to any one. Accord- 
ingly, this amount—$3,700—of the fund 
received by the Cincinnati bank on the 
sale of its collateral, should be consid- 
ered as replacing the deposit fund of like 
amount which the Cincinnati bank had 
applied upon its own debt; and to this 
extent the decree below was right. 

We cannot, upon this theory, work 
out the claim of Mrs. Martin to the re- 
mainder of the fund. She had allowed 
it to be put under the control of the 
Sulphur bank, and tke remainder that 
bank had drawn out of the deposit and 
dissipated. Its identity was lost and the 
trust cannot be enforced. (Board v. 
Strawn—C, C. A. 6—157 Fed. 49, 51.) 
As to this remafning amount, she must 
be treated as a general creditor of the 
Sulphur bank. 

We think the court beow was right 
in allowing interest to Mrs. Martin from 
the date of the deposit in court, though 
the interest should: be paid upon the 
$3,700 and not upon the full amount. This 
is not interest on the fund, as interest 


Seat Pads 








Claims Are Allowed 
For Protecting Pad 
On Automobile Seat 


Provisioms for Holding in 
Place Are Approved by 
E-xaminers-in- 


Chief. 


APPLICATION OF FRANK WELLS. EXAMIe 
NERS-IN-C HIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1636885 was issued to Frank 
Wells on July 26, 1927, for am improve: 
ment in clothes protector, on application 
filed October 10, 1921. 

Rippey and Kingsland for applicant. 

Claims for an automobile seat pro- 
tecting pad having seat and back por- 
tions connected in distant spaced relae 
tionship by a fabric hinge, held allow. 
able where the hinge among other things 
is capable of being tucked between the 
seat and back cushions of the automo- 
bile to hold pad in place. The full text 
of the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Ruckman, Henry and Ide) is as follow 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
and 2, of which the following will serve 
as an example: 

“1, A clothes protector for seats, 


chairs and the like comprising seat and 
back sections each of which is composed 
of a single sheet of relatively stiff pliable 
material, edge protecting binding en- 
closing the lateral side and outer end 
edges of said sections and connecting 
said sections together at their lateral 
side edges only in the relationship in 
which said seat and back sections are 
spaced relatively a considerable distance 
apart, and a cloth fabric hinge member 
enclosing the adjacent edges of: said sec- 
tions.” 


Examiner Rejected Claims. 


The references are: Fuchs, 1415626, 
May 9, 1922; Bettiker, 1356593, October 
26, 1920. 

The examiner has rejected the ap- 
pealed claims on the patent to Fuchs, 
holding: 

“In view of the fact that sections 4 and 
5 are spaced similarly to sections 5 and 
6, no invention is seen in providing a 
cloth fabric hinge between the spaced 
sections 4 and 5 similar to that shown 
at 9 between sections 5 and 6 if desired.” 

The-patent to Bettiker was also cited 
to show that it is old to join two sec« 
tions of a pad together by a flexible 
hinge. 

Fuchs Rot only lacks the cloth fabrig 
hinge 15 between the seat and back sec 
tions of appellant’s device, which is si 
tional to” the “edge protecting binding)” 
but Fuchs does not have the “seat and 
back sections spaced a considerable dis« 
tance apart,” so as to permit use of @ 
“wide fabric hinge.” One advantage of 
this wide fabric hinge set forth in ap- 
pellant’s brief is that it is capable of 
being “tucked down between the seat 
and back cushions of the automobile 
seat.” 

Binder Edge Not Shown. 


In Bettiker’s flor mat the fabri¢e 
hinges d are also not wide. This patent 
does not show the edge binding connect- 
ing the sections and apparently was not 
cited by the examiner as meeting the 
claims, but merely as showing sections 
connected by a fabric hinge. 

We consider the claims patentable over 
the references cited by the examiner 
and in view of this holding we find it 
unnecessary to pass upon the affidavit 
under Rule 75 filed December 24, 1923, 
for the purpose of overcoming the Fuchs 
patent. The examiner does not refer to 
this affidavit in his statement, but it has 
been urged in appellant’s brief. 

The decision of the examiner is ree 
versed. 


thereon. ‘The fund has been in court and, 
so far as the record shows, has drawn 
no interest. This so-called _ interest 
should be paid .as damages awarded 
against the Banking Commissioner for 
having delayed the payment of this 
money by this litigation; amd since the 
balance of the fund which Mrs. Martin 
does not get must go to the Banking 
Commissioner, it is merely a short cut 
to have this so-called interest paid to 
her out of the fund. 

The decre below will be reversed and 
the case remanded for the entry of 
new decree in accordance with this opin- 
ion. Appellant, having secured a sub- 
stantial reduction of the judgment 
against him, will recover the costs of 
this court. 

July 15, 1927, 
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Compasses 


Kleven Claims Rejected for Patent on Radio Compass 
Substituting Coil Antenna for Type Previously Used 


No Invention Found 
In Combination Cited 


Device Used to Displace That 
Ordinarily Employed Was 
Old to Art. 


APPLICATION OF FREDERICK A. KOLSTER; 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent 1637615 was issued to Kolster 
on August 2, 1927, for a radio compass 
on application filed November 22, 1920. 

Cornelius D. Ehret for applicant. 

Applicant’s combination claim to a ra- 
dio compass having a coil form of an- 
tenna in place of the form of antenna 
disclosed in reference showing the com- 
bination was held unpatentable since the 
characteristics of the coil form of an- 
tenna were well knuwn at: the time appli- 
cant entered the field. The full text 
of the opinion of the Second Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents, M. J. Moore, 

. follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
claims 8, 9, 10, 11, 25, 26 and 34, and 
holding that claims 1, 2, 3, and 4, pro- 
posed by the appellant in his request 
for reconsideration, filed November 3, 
1925, are devoid of patentability. 


Subject Matter 
Of Claims Defined 

The invention relates to a radio com- 
pass, and the subject matter of the ap- 
pealed claims is defined as follows: 

“8. The combination with a binnacle 
and a compass therein, of a shaft having 
a bearing carried by said binnacle, a ro- 
tatable bearing coil and associated re- 
ceiving apparatus, said bearing coil and 
shaft rotating in definite relation with 
respect to each other, and indicating 
means carried by said shaft coacting with 
said compass.” 

“9. The combination with a binnacle 
and a compass therein, of a vertical ro- 
tatable shaft coaxial with the compass, 
a bearing for said shaft carried, by said 
binnacle, a rotatable bearing coil carried 
by said shaft, receiving apparatus asso- 
ciated with said coil, and relatively ro- 
tatable brush and contact structures for 
connecting said coil with said receiving 
apparatus, one of said structures rotat- 
able with said coil.” 

“10. The combination with a binnacle 
and a compass therein, of a vertical ro- 
tatable shaft coaxial with the compass, 
a bearing for said shaft carried by said 
binnacle, a rotatable bearing coil car- 
ried by said shaft, unilateral receiving 
apparatus associated with said coil for 
determining sense of bearing, and means 
carried by said shaft indicating the sense 
of bearing.” 

“11. The combination with a rotatable 
bearing coil and associated unilateral re- 
ceiving apparatus for indicating sense of 
direction, of a compass, indicating means 
moving with said coil coacting with said 

*compass, and an indicator movable with 
said coil indicating sense of direction.” 

“25. The combination with a rotatable 
unshielded coil absorbing electro-radi- 
ant energy directly from a natural me- 
dium, of receiving apparatus associated 
therewith, a ship’s compass having 4 card 
rotatable with respect to the ship and 
said coil, and indicating means movable 
with said coil and coacting with said 
card.”’ 

“26. The combination with radio direc- 
tion finding apparatus having unilateral 
direction characteristic comprising a ro- 
tatable coil, a direction indicating scale, 
and an indicator movable with said coil 
and coacting with said scale.” 

“34. The combination with a rotatable 
bearing coil and associated receiving ap- 
paratus, of a direction-indicating scale, 
and indicating means coacting with said 
scale and disposed in a plane normal to 
the plane of said coil.” 


t 


First Four Claims 
Also Are Involved 


“1. The method of determining the 
true bearing of a source of electro-ra- 
diant energy whose wave front is dis- 
torted, which comprises moving with re- 
spect to a bearing scale or compass card 
an element of an electrical receiving sys- 
tem having a directional characteristic 

te a position corresponding with the dis- 
torted wave front to determine the ap- 
parent bearing of the source, and cor- 
recting for distortion of the wave front 
of the electro-radiant energy to deter- 
mine the true bearing by simultaneously 
moving with respect to each other the 
members of a correction device, one of 
which is representative of the magnitude 
of the wave front distortion for the then 
positions of the other of said members 
and of said element of said electrical re- 
ceiving system with respect to the mass 
causing the wave front distortion.” 

“2. The method of determining the 
true’ bearing of any one of a plurality 
of sources of electro-radiant energy hav- 
ing different bearings and whose wave 
fronts are distorted, which comprises 
moving with respect to a bearing scale 
or compass card an element of an elec- 
trical receiving system having a direc- 
tional characteristic to a position cor- 
responding with the distorted wave front 
of the energy from one of said sources 
to determine the apparent bearings of 
said one of said sources, and correcting 
for the distortion of the wave front of 
the energy received from said one of 
said sources to determine its true bear- 
ing by simultaneously moving with re- 
spect to said bearing scale or compass 
card and to a fixed member of a correc- 
tion device a second member thereof, one 
of said members representing the magni- 
tudes of the wave front distortions of the 
energies from all said sources for all 
positions of said element of said receiv- 
ing system with respect to the mass 
causing the wave front distortions.” 

“3. Apparatus for determining the true 


bearing of a source of electro-radiant en- 
ergy whose wave front is distorted, com- 
prising a bearing scale, an electrical re- 
ceiving system having a directional char- 
acteristic and comprising a member mov- 
able with respect to said bearing scale 
to a position corresponding with the dis- 
torted wave front to determine the ap- 
parent bearing of said source, and a cor- 
rection device comprising a member fixed 
with respect to the mass causing the 
wave front distortion, and a second mem- 
ber mevable simultaneously with said 
movable element of said electrical re- 
ceiving system with respect to said fixed 
member, one of said members of said cor- 
rection device representing the magni- 
tude of the wave front distortion for the 
position of the apparent-bearing of said 
movable element of said electrical sys- 
tem with respect to the mass causing 
the wave front distortion.” 

“4, Apparatus for determining upon a 
ship the true bearing of a source of 
electro-radiant energy whose wave front 
is distorted, comprising a bearing scale 
or compass card movable with respect 
to the ship, an electrical receiving sys- 
tem having a directional characteristic 
and comprising a member movable with 
respect to said bearing scale or compass 


card to a position corresponding with the | 


distorted wave front to determine the 
apparent bearing of said source, and a 
correction device comprising a member 
fixed with respect to the ship, and a sec- 
ond member movable with respect to said 
bearing scale or compass card and to 
said member simultaneously with said 
movable element of said electrical re- 
ceiving system, one of said members of 
said correction device representing at the 
position of the other of said members the 
magnitude of the wave front distortion 
for the apparent-bearing position of said 
movable element of caid electrical sys- 
tem with respect to the ship.” 


Examiners-in-Chief 
Cite 15 References 


The references relied upon by the ex- 
aminers-in-chief in denying patentability 
of the appealed claims are: 

Ladd, No. 749694, July 12, 1904, Kols- 
ter, No. 1447165, February 27, 1923; Bel- 
lini et al., No. 948086, February 1, 1010; 
Radio Pamphlet, No. 40, December 10, 
1918, pp. 250 and 251; Scientific Ameri- 
can, March 22, 1919, p. 291, article en- 
titled “The Wireless Compass;” Wireless 
Age, April, 1920, p. 19, July, 1920, p. 25; 
Wireless Telegraphy, by Zennech, 1915, 
p. 349; Ladd (British), No. 15569, June 
14, 1903; Stone, No. 716134, December 
16, 1902; De Forest, No. 720568, Febru- 
ary 17, 1903; Lorenz (German), No. 
218574, February 7, 1910; Cabot, No. 
884070, April 7, 1908; Herrick, No. 
765426, July 19, 1904; The American 
Practical Navigator, by Bowditch, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1882, p. 16; 
Blondel, No. 1218237, March 6, 1917. 

The appealed claims have been consid- 
ered in two groups, the first comprising 
claims 8 to 11, inclusive, 25, 26 and 34; 
and the second group consisting of pro- 
posed claims 1 to 4, inclusive. 








In the rejection of the claims of the | 
first group the patents to Ladd are re- | 


lied upon as the basic references, the 
position of the examiners-in-chief being, 
in effect, that no invention was involved 
in modifying the Ladd disclosures by sub- 
stituting in lieu of the forms of an- 
tenna disclosed by Ladd, the coil form 
of antenna disclosed in the Wireless Age, 
the Scientific American and the Radio 
Pamphlet, No. 40. 

The appelant contends that neither of 
the Ladd forms of antenna, involving in 
the one case, a slotted tube within which 
is housed the receiving antenna wire, 
and in the other case, a parabolic re- 
fiector adjacent whose focus the an- 
tenna wire is disposed, is of the slight- 
est practical use; and that the appellant 
is the first in the art to appreciate the 
signficance of a combination comprising 
the correlation of a rotatable bearing coil, 
its shaft, and pointer, with an actual 
ship’s compass. 

The examiners-in-chief cite authorities 
sustaining the position that it makes no 
difference if the Ladd devices are practi- 
cally inoperative if they could be made 
operative by the skilled mechanic by 
utilizing what was known in the art prior 
to appellant’s invention. 


Coil Form of Antenna 
Was Old to Art 


The coil form of antenna with its di- 
rectional characteristics was certainly 
known prior to appellant’s invention. 
This is not denied by the appellant, but 
he contends that the substitution of this 
form for those diselcsed by Ladd was 
not pbvious, otherwise Ladd would have 
made the substitution in the light of the 
Stone and De Forest patents. 

The Stone and De Forest patents had 
not issued when Ladd filed his United 
States application; and it is not at all 
certain that Ladd knew of the directional 
characteristics of the coil form of an- 
tenna when he filed his British applica- 
tion. The common knowledge of the prior 
art was very different when the appel- 
lant filed. 

The prior art clearly shows that when 
the appellant entered the field the use 
of the closed coil form of antenna in mak- 
ing determinations of direction was of 
common knowledge. The principle of 
this form of antenna and the manner of 
its use in making determinations of di- 
rection are fully described in the Radio 
Pamphlet, No. 40, in which it is stated 
that: 

“With proper design, it is possible to 
determine the direction of a sending sta- 
tion to within 1 degree or 2 degrees of 
the correct value. 

a * * Ht Ht Ok * 

“To make a determination of direction, 
the closed coil aerial, standing with its 
plane vertical, is connected to a variable 
condenser to form a closed oscillating cir- 
cuit. The circuit is tuned by means of 
the condenser, to the wave length of the 


Fifteen References 
Are Given on Appeal 


Seine’ to 
Read Directly on Prior 
Devices. 


Some of oie 


incoming wave. A suitable detecting cir- 
cuit is connected to the terminals of 
the condenser. A horizontal graduated 
circle is provided to identify the position 
of the plane of the coil. The coil is then 
rotated on its vertical axis, until the sig- 
nals disappear, There will usually be a 
certain range of angular positions of the 
coil for which no response will be ob- 
tained in the _— 
plained by Fig. 17 

circle, 


This is easily ex- 
If the radius of the 
drawn i. O as a center, rep- 
resents the smallest received current 
a noticeable effect in the 
detecting circuit, then it is evident that 
for positions of the coil lying within the 
angles COD and EOF no signal can be 
received. 


Method Is Explained 
For Finding Direction 


“To determine the direction of the 
waves, the positions C and D are noted 
on the graduated scale, for which the sig- 
nals just disappear and just become aud- 
ible, respectively, and then the coil is 
turned about 180 degrees and the two 
similar positions E and F are sought. By 
taking the average of the circle readings 
at C and D, and E and F, that position 
of the coil may be determined which lies 
at right angles with the desired direction. 
The instrument is set up at the start, 
so that the scale reading will give di- 
rectly the direction of the waves in de- 
grees from the north and south line.” 

And in the Scientific American is dis- 
closed the essential elements: of a radio 
compass comprising a closed coil type 
of antenna, and, additionally, a vertical 
rotatable shaft carrying said coil, an in- 
dicator (compass dial) registering 360 
degrees, fastened to said shaft, said in- 
dicator being placed in a permanent 
north and south direction, and two leads 
from the antenna frame forming the 
electrical path between the antenna and 
the receiving set. 

The general organization defined by 
claims 8 to 11, inclusive, 25, 26 and 34 
being disclosed in the Ladd patents, and 
the direction finding characteristic of the 
coil form of antenna being of common 
knowledge, when the appellant entered 
the field, it is believed that the substitu- 
tion of the coil form of antenna for the 
forms disclosed in the Ladd disclosures 
was merely an act of judgment and not 
of invention. The appellant was not the 
inventor of the coil form of antenna, nor 
the first to discover its directional char- 
acteristics; nor the first to combine the 
essential elements of a radio compass 
with the ordinary magnetic compass, and 
yet he is attempting to practically domi- 
nate this field of inventions by securing 
a claim for the essential elements of a 
radio compass including a coil form of 
antenna. 

Claims 8 and 34 are readable directly 
on Ladd, except that the antenna is re- 
ferred to as a “bearing coil.” 

Claim 9 differs from Ladd in defining 
a coil form of antenna, in stating that the 
coil is carried by the rotatable shaft, and 
in including the relatively rotatable 
brush and contact sructures for connect- 
ing the coil with the receiving set. 

A single rotatable shaft carrying both 
a coil form of antenna and an indicating 
member being common, as disclosed by 
the Scientific American, for example, 
and the relatively rotatable brush and 
contact structures being admittedly old 
and shown by the cited refernces (Blon- 
del), it is believed that the appellant 
made no invention in modifying the 
Ladd inventions as suggested by the 
prior art structures. 

Claims 10 and 11 include unilateral re- 
ceiving apparatus associated with the 
coil for determining sense of bearing, 
but this subject matter is disclosed and 
claimed in the appellant’s patent (No. 
1447165). 


which causes 


Two Claims Rejected 


On Prior Citations 

Claims 25 and 26 are regarded as de- 
void of patentability in view of the ref- 
erences and reasons noted in connection 
with claims 8 to 11. 

Claim 25 includes the limitation that 
the coil is unshielded. This is true of 
the ordinary coil form of antenna. The 
claim calls for nothing more than the 
mere substitution of one old form of an- 
tenna for another. 

Claim 26 includes the unilateral direc- 
tion characteristic, which is old. 

The second group of the appealed 
claims (claims 1, 2, 3, 4,) relate to the 
correction for.the distortion of the front 
of the received electric waves caused by 
local masses, 

The appellant contends that this group 
of claims is patentable because he is the 
first to apply a correction device to the 
radio compass art comprising relatively 
movable elements. 

The examiners-in-chief point to Radio 
Pamphlet, No. 40, in which it is stated: 

“With proper design, it is possible to 
determine the direction of a sending sta- 
tion to within 1 degree to 2 degrees of 
the correct value. To obtain such ac- 
curacy, however, one must be careful that 
no masses of iron, or other metal, or any 
object which is capable of distorting the 
wave front lies in the vicinity of the 
coil. Neglect of this precaution may 
give rise to determinations of direction 
which may be easily as much as 15 de- 
grees in error, and, in the case of very 
short waves, even worse. Where a mass 
of metal has a fixed position relative to 
the radio apparatus, for instance, the en- 
gine in an airnlane. the set mav be so 


Communications 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GENCY: Agent’s Authority to Bind Principal—An agent in general charge 
and supervision of a contract has authority to bind his principal to an 
agreement that plaintiff’s claim shall be subsequently paid out of moneys in 
which his principal has an interest, in consideration of plaintiff’s releasing its 
claim on an equal amount of money so as to provide funds for immediate pay- 
ment of claims for which the principal is unquestionably liable.—National 
Surety Company of New York v. Jackson County Bank (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 4th Cireuit.—Yearly Index Page 1704, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ANKS AND BANKING: Deposits: 


Trusts—-Where bank A held bonds of 


appellee as a special deposit and, pursuant to instructions, bank A sold 
the bonds and deposited proceeds to the credit of bank B “for the use of” 
appellee, held, there is no clear distinction between “for the use of” and “for 
the account of” or “to the credit of” and therefore no trust in the fund was 
created by the words “for the use of.”—Marvin v. Martin (Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 6th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1704, Col. 5 


(Volume II). 


BANKS AND BANKING: Insolvency: Knowledge: Deposits: Trusts.—Where 

a bank was insolvent to the knowledge of the cashier at the time it re- 
ceived a deposit, held. receipt of deposit, was fraudulent and, as between de- 
positor and bank, a trust fund, rather than an ordinary deposit, was created.— 
Marvin v. Martin (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


1704, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


(CONTR: ACTS: Contractors: Sureties: Express and Implied Promises.—Plain- 

tiff bank held assignments under which it was authorized to apply funds 
due contractors in repayment of advancements which it had made to them and, 
from amount due plaintiff under these assignments, it applied one-half on its 
own ¢laims and relinquished remainder to be applied on claims for labor and 
materials for which defendant, as surety, was liable under its bond. Plaintiff 
relinquished rights to this remainder on an understanding with defendant’s 
chief engineer that the balance due it should be carried until “the succeeding 


estimate.” 


The succeeding estimates were not payable to plaintiff under as- 


signments which it held, because defendant as surety for preformance of the 
contract had taken over work thereunder, held: When defendant collected these 
estimates it became liable under its express promise that plaintiff should be 
paid therefrom as well as for money had and received to plaintiff’s use.— 


National Surety Company of New York v. Jackson County 


Bank (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1704, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Clothes Protecting Pad for Auto Seat.—Applicant’s 

claims which were directed to device for placing over automobile seats for 
protecting clothing, said device comprising seat and back sections spaced a 
considerable distance apart and connected by a cloth fabric hinge held allow- 
able over reference showing sections spaced near one another; the spaced 
relationship of the sections for the applicant’s device having the advantage of 
providing means for tucking the hinge between the seat and back cushions to 


hold protector in place——Wells, Frank Ex parte. Patent 1636885. 


(Examiners- 


in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1704, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Patentability: Radio Compass.—Where appellant claims combina- 

tion disclosed by reference but substituted in.lieu of the form of antenna of 
the combination disclosed by 1eference a coil form of antenna; held, such claims 
are unpatentable over reference since the prior art shows that when appellant 
entered the field, the use of the closed coil from an antenna in making deter- 


minations of direction was of common knowledge.—Patent 1637615. 


Kolster, 


Frederick A., Ex parte (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office).—Yearly In- 


dex 1705, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Invention: Stuffing Box Vent.—Claims which vary from prior art 

only in an immaterial limitation are not allowable, but claims which specify 
an advantageous and novel feature in the details of stuffing boxes and gas pass- 
ages should be allowed.—Patent 1637371 to Enyart (Examiners-in-Chief, 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1704, Col. 4 (Volume IIT). 


PATENTS: Design: Radiator Cap. ake emblem for automobile radiator caps 

consisting of a lion with his front feet raised in the air in a striking posi- 
tion, being new, balanced and pleasing, is patentable as a design.—Design 
patent 15398 to Derujinsky (Board of Appeals, Patent Office).—Yearly Index 


Page 1705, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 


Patent Is Granted 
For Radiator Cap 


Design for Automobile Acces- 
sory Declared Patentable 
by Board of Appeals. 


TION OF GLEB W. DERUJINSKY. 
a 500. BoARD oF APPEALS, 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Design patent 15398 for a radiator cap 
was granted to Derujinsky August 2, 
1927, on application filed November 10, 
1925. 

H. I. Bernard and 
sented app’ “t. 

An applic....on for a design patent on 
a radiator cap, representing a lion in a 
novel, balanced and pleasing manner, 
was held to be allowable. The decision 
of the Bor ~ of Appeals (Moore, Henry 
and Land in full text follows: 

This is ppeal from the action of 
the prime _xaminer finally rejecting 
the following claim: 

The ornamental design for an emblem 
for automobile hoods and radiators, as 
shown. 

Fiske, design, 8213, Mr. 23, 1875; 
Timothy, design, 60837, Apr. 11, 1922; 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary, copyright, 
1891, page 240 (See definition of “sali- 
ent’’). 

Emblem For Raditor Caps. 


Appellant’s design is an emblem for 
automobile radiator caps. The lower 
portion of the figure shows a side view 
of the cap. A lion with his front feet 
raised in the air in a striking position, 
appears to be emerging from the cap. 
The rear legs of the lion are not shown 
but the body portion of the lion is 
blended into the upper surface of the 
cap in a distinctive manner giving a 


E. H. Bond repre- 


calibrated as to eliminate the error which 
the engine would otherwise cause in the 
direction indicated,” and contend that in 
view of Bowditch and Herrick which 
show it to be old to calibrate for de- 
flections of the ship’s magnetic compass 
caused by local masses of iron, etc., that 
no invention would be involved in cali- 
brating a radio eompass by a like pro- 
cedure. 

The corrected scale in the latter case 
would as a matter of course be placed 
upon some part of the system conveni- 
ently located with respect to the com- 
pass card and the direction indicating 
member of the radio compass, and Ladd’s 
binnacle would be the most convenient 
location for the corrected scale. It is be- 
lieved that the examiners-in-chief were 
right in holding that no invention was 
involved in calibrating Ladd’s radio com- 


pass for distortion of the wave front in 


view of the prior art. 
The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
‘: affirmed, 


22S 


ee ee Tainan te a ares appearance to the entire design. 

The patent to Timothy discloses an 
ornamental radiator cap. The figure of 
a lion however is not used and the de- 
sign is entirely different from that dis- 
closed in the application. 


The patent to Fiske shows a cast rep- 
resenting a figure of a lion. The lion 
is in a sitting position with his front 
feet on the base of the cast, instead of 
in an outstretched position as shown by 
appellant. The upper portion of appel- 
lant’s lion however is substantially dis- 
closed in Adeline’s “Art Dictionary.” 


Claim Deemed Allowable. 


The lower portion of appellant’s de- 
sign is not disclosed in the references. 
It is thought that it required invention 
to place the figure of a lion on a radia- 
tor cap in the balanced and pleasing 
manner disclosed in the applicant’s 
drawings. The claim. is accordingly 
deemed allowable. ; 


The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Emblem of Masonry 


Is Given Protection 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

sonic emblem consisting of a representa- 
tion of the square and compass which has 
been used as the emblem of this ancient 
fraternal society for at least a century 
and one-half, and that the fraternal so- 
ciety would be damaged by the degrada- 
tion or undignified use upon goods in 
commerce of a symbol or emblem so 
nearly representing that adopted by the 
opposer society. ied 

The opinion holds that the fact that 
the opposer society is not incorporated 
does not deprive it of its standing in 
an opposition proceeding of this nature. 
The statement is made that “the con- 
tention of the applicant that the opposer 
society is not the owner of the emblem 
which it uses because, as is admitted, 
such emblem or substantially such em- 
blem is used by other fraternal organ- 
izations not closely affiliated with the 
opposer society is not believed to con- 
stitute a ground for, dismissal of the 
opposition.” 

“As to the emblems themselves,” the 
opinion concludes, “it is believed the 
emblem of the applicant company so 
closely resembles that of the opposer 
society as to’ cause one to be mistaken 
for the other except where considerable 
care is exercised, and the public can 
not be relied upon, in purchasing goods 
of the character here involved, to exer- 
cise such care. The average observer 
and purchaser of the goods, who would 
not be likely to see the two emblems 
side by side, would be likely to confuse 
the one emblem with the other and be 
led to think the goods were owned or 
produced by the Masonic order or so- 
ciety.” 

The full text of the decision will 
be printed in the issue of August 

47. 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by ‘the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


\merican foundation. Draft of a pro- 
posed general treaty for the pacific { 
settlement of international disputes; | 
together with’ an analysis of all the 
arbitrations to which the United 
States has been a party. 32 p. N. Y.,, | 

The American foundation, 1927. 

27-15290 
Bank of America, New York. A _ na- | 
tional survey of state debts and secur- | 
ities; a record and an analysis com- 
piled and published by the Bank of 
America. 89 p. illus, N. Y., 1927. 

27-15279 

Bell, Ernest. Fair treatment for animals. 
298 p. London, Bell, 1927. 27-15291 

Charles, David. Commercial photogra- | 
phy; a practical handbook explaining 
modern methods and appliances for 
the production of high grade commer- 
cial photographs. 142 p. illus. London, 
Pitman, 1927. 27-26593 

Chase, Stuart. Your money’s worth; a 
study in the waste of the consumer’s 
dollar, by ... and F. J. Schlink. 285 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-15278 

Clark, Laura Veach... . 4 A study of oc- 
cupations, other than homemaking, 
open to women trained in home eco- 
nomics. 22 (University of Califor- 
nia. School a education. Division of 
vocational education. Homemaking ed- 
ucation series, no. 1: Leaflet no. 5.) 
Berkeley, Calif., 1927. 27-27185 

De Graf, Mrs. Belle. Mrs. De Graf's 
cook book. 372 p. St. Charles, Ill, 
The Universal press, 1927. 27-15259 
Textile fabrics, with a 

W. W. Charters. Rev. 

illus. Boston, Houghton, 

27-15261 
Knotty prob- 


foreword by 
ed. 366 p., 
1927. 
Foster, John Buckingham. 
lems. 91 p. (Spalding “red cover” 
series of athletic handbooks. no. 82X. 
Spalding’s athletic library, no. 82X.) 
N. Y., American sports publishing co., 
1927. 27-15295 
Fryer, Mrs. Jane (Eayre). The Winston 
ccok book of guaranteed recipes, 
planned for a family of four; eco- 
nomical recipes designed to meet the 
needs of the modern housekeeper, 
with special chapters on _ practical | 
home economics, entertaining, diet for | 
weight control, school lunches, bal- | 
anced rations, proper meals for chil- | 
dren. 533 p., illus. Philadelphia, The 
John C. Winston co., 1926. 27-15263 | 
Hawtrey, Ralph George. The gold stand- 
ard in theory and practice. 124 p. 
London, Longmans, 1927. 27-15282 





Hughes, Ray Osgood. Community civics. | 
(New York edition.) 


641 p., illus. 
Boston, Allyn, 1927. 27-15276 
Johnson, Jack. Jack Johnson in the ring 
and out, ... with introductory articles 


by “Tad”, Ed. W. Smith, Damon Run- | 


yon and Mrs. Jack Johnson; special 
drawings by Edwin William Krauter. 
259 p. Chicago, National sports pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-15294 
Lowry, Stewart M. Time and motion 
study and formulas for wage incen- 
tives, by ... Harold B. Maynard... 
and G. J. Stegemerten . . . 377 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 27-15260 
Lucieto, Charles. On special missions, 
translated from the French of C. Lu- 
cieto of the Allied secret service. 
p., illus. N. Y., McBride, 1927. 
27-15268 
Marshall, Alfred. Official papers. Pub- 
lished for the Royal economic society. 
428 p. London, Macmillan, 1926. 


27-15292 | 


The Monthly cumulative market locator, 
stocks....v.1. 1927. N. Y., Maximum 
production co., 1927. 25-15287 

Naether, Carl Albert. Problems in busi- 
ness correspondnece. 195 p. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-15288 

National city bank of New York. Na- 
tional banking under the federal re- 
serve system. 154 p. N. Y., National 
city bank, 1927. 27-15281 

Norton, Mrs. Alice (Peloubet). Cooked 
food supply experiments in America, 
a study for the Institute for the coordi- 
nation of women’s interests. 29 p. 
(Institute for the coordination of 
women’s interests. Publication no. 2.) 
Northampton, Smith college, 1927. 

27-15262 

Palm, Franklin Charles. A syllabus of 
the history of western Europe. 102 p. 
Boston, Ginn, 1927. 27-15271 

Raymond, Irving Woodworth. The teach- 
ing of the early church on the use of 
wine and strong drink. 170 p. (Stud- 
ies in history, economics, and public 
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law, ed. by the Faculty of political | 
science of Columbia university, no. | 
286: Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) ! 
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Columbia university, 1927.) N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1927. 
27-15284 
H. . How to punch the 
bag, including directions for exhibition 
bag punching. Rev. and enl. ed. 91 p. 
illus. (Spalding “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 78R: Spalding’s 
athletic library, no. 78R.) N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1927. 
27-15293 
Spence, Lewis. The history of Atlantis, 
with sixteen full-page plates. 238 p. 
Philadelphia, McKay, 1927. 27-15297 
Thomas, Harrison Cook. . The founda- 
tions of modern civilisation, BE. ene 
and W. A. Hamm. 257 p. (The A B Cc 
of history, vol. 1). N. Y., Vanguard 
press, 1927. 27-15272 
Steel bridge 
weights; being particulars of 133 ex- 
amples, with diagrams based thereon. 
35 p. London, C. Lockwood, 1926. 
27-15265 
Trevelyan, George Macaulay. The. two- 
party system in English political his- 
tory. . . . The Romanes lecture, deliv- 
ered in the Sheldonian theatre 12 May, 
1926. 27 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1926. 27-15283 
Vaile, Roland S. Economies of advertis- 
ing. 183 p., illus. N. Y., The Ronald 
press, 1927. 27-15277 
Warr, Osta Lee. Darlington County, 
economic and social, a laboratory 
study in the Department of rural so- 
cial-economics of the University of 
South Carolina, by ...C. W. Flowers 
and Valerie Schaible. 66 p. (Bul- 
letin of the University of South Caro- 
lina . . . no. 196). Columbia, Bureau 
of publications, University of South 
Carolina, 1927. 27-27174 
Warren, Charles. The trumpeters of the 
Constitution, the sixth lecture on the 
Cutler foundation of the se ae 
of Rochester, delivered April 8, 1927 
85 p. (The Cutler lecture, 1927). 
Rochester, 1927. 27-15289 
West, Willis Mason. The story of 
modern progress, with a preliminary 
survey of earlier progress. Rev. ed. 
668 p. (Allyn and Bacon’s series of 
school *histories) Boston, Allyn, 1927 
27-15266 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Practices and Costs of Cotton-Gin Op- 


eration in North-Central Texas 1924- 
25. By James S. Hathcock, Associate 
Agricultural. Economist, Division of 
Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Technical Bul- 
letin No. 18, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price 15 cents. Agr. 27-486 
The American Nautical Almanac for the 
Year 1929. Published by the Nautical 
Almanac Office, United States Naval 
Observatory. Price 15 cents. 
[7-35404] 
The Notifiable Diseases. Prevelance dur- 
ing 1926 in cities of over 100,000. 
Supplement No. 63 to the Publie 
Health Reports. Price 10 cents. 
[25-26098] 
Meteorological Observer. United States 
Army Training Manual No. 30. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer. Price 50 cents. 
[22-27502] 
The Promotion of the Welfare and Hy- 
giene of Maternity and Infancy. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 178. 
Price 20 cents. [L24-145] 
Timber Growing and Logging Practice 
in the Central Hardwood Region. 
Measures Necessary to Keep Forest 
Land Productive and to Produce Full 
Timber Crops. By C. R. Tillptson, 
Forest Inspector, Forest Service. In- 
troduction by W. B. Greeley, Forester, 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 1491. Price 15 cents. Agr. 27-518 
Safety Code for Rubber Mills and Calen- 
dars. Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. Statistics No. 447. 
Price, 5 cents. L27-332 
Effect of Laundering Upon Thermal In- 
sulating Value of Cotton Blankets. By 
Philip Rudnick, Junior Physicist, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Technologic Papers 
of the Bureau of Standards No. 347. 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26838 
General Instructions for Operation, Care, 
and Upkeep of Water-Tube Marine 
Boilers. Compiled and Promulgated 
by the American Standards Committee, 
Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. [27-26765] 
Colorado, County Tables V, VI, VII, 
VIII, United States Census of Agricul- 
ture, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 27-26837 
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Police Officers 
Will Be Trained 


To Use Firearms 


Army Officers to Give In- 
struction at Marksmanship 
School to Be Held at 


Camp Perry, Ohio. 

The National Matches and the Marks- 
manship School to ke held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, from August 21 to Septem- 
ber 18, in which 20 or more police teams 
from all sections of the country are ex- 
pected to participate “are certain to as- 
sist in the control of crime in the United 
States.” Col. Alexander J. MacNab, 
Infantry, officer in charge of the op- 
eration of the matches, declared in a 
statement made public on August 15. 

The full text of Colonel MacNab’s 
statement follows: 

A common meeting ground where 
methods and means of combating crime 
may be discussed, and where experts In 
the use of firearms and chemicals may 
be developed to later act as instructors 
in local police organizations are needs 
in different localities and expert marks- 
yhenship are certain to assist in the con- 
trol of crime in the United States. 

The National Matches in which 20 or 
more police teams from all sections of 
the country are expected to participate, 
provide the only meeting ground of con- 
sequence in the United States. The 
Marksmanship School for Police which 
embraces instructions in the use of pis- 
tols, revolvers, rifles, submachine guns, 
tear gas and methods of self-defense in 
hand-to-hand encounters, is conducted by 
regular Army officers. 


Many of the rifle and all of the pistol } 


events included in the National Matches 
are open to visiting police. 
events are planned for police organiza- 
tions only. The Police Pistol Team 


Match, conducted under the auspices of | 


the National Rifie Association, is open 
to police teams of four members, from 


each regularly organized police force of 


a city, cougty and State or sheriff and 


deputies of an industrial police depart- j 


ment. The event includes 10 shots slow 
fire. 10 shots time fire (20 seconds per 
5 shots). and 10 shots rapid fire (10 sec- 
onds per 5 shots) at 25 yards. The of- 


ficially adopted pistol or revolver with | 


which the police force is armed may be 
used. The Colt Trophy presented this 
year by the Colt Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company will be awarded the 
winning team. The previous winners of 
this event were: Philadelphia, 1919-1920; 
Buffalo, 1921; Toledo, 1922; Portland, 
Oveg., 1923, 1925; New York City, 1924, 
1926. 

The Individual Police Pistol Match is 
open to any police officer belonging to 
any police force eligible to enter a team 
jn the team match described above. The 
course fire is the same as for the 
National Pistol Team Match, described, 
below, and includes 19 shots slow fire at 
50 yards, 10 shots time fire and 10 shots 
rapid fire at 25 yards. The winners of 
this event in the past were: Sergeant 
J. C. Gooch, Chicago, 1924; Sergeant 
J. H. Young, Portland, Oreg., 1925; and 
Sergeant J: J. Lamb, New York City, 
1926. 


of 


culminating event for pistol marksman, 
is open to pistol teams from all branches 


of the National Defense Forces, as well | 


as police organizations and civilians. In 
this match five-men teams composed of 
the best pistol shots in the United 
States compete for the National Cham- 
pionship, at present held by the United 
States Infantry, whose 1927 pistol team, 
captained by Captain Raymond O. 
Miller, 3d Infantry, a member of the 
championship team, at present at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, practicing for the 
National Matches. 


is 


Ruling Given on Increasing 
Pay With Promotions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
their issue. The appointing power may 
make them effective at some future date 
or on the happening of some contingency 
such as taking the oath of office or enter- 
ing upon duty. There was, therefore, no 
error in the decision to you of January 
20, 1920, by the then Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in which it was held proper 
for you to provide by regulation for com- 
missions promoting consular and diplo- 
matic officers to become effective upon 
the actual receipt thereof by such officer. 


Two special | 





The National Pistol Team Match, op- 
erated by the Federal Government, the | 


The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


| 
| 
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Summary of All N 


Aeronautics 


Limit placed on air mail which naval 
aviator will attempt to deliver at sea 
to steamship “Leviathan” in first test 
of shore-to-ship service. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

League of Nations is considering es- 
tablishment of aerodrome at Geneva. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


A gricul ture 


Continuation of summary of maga- 


zine article by Secretary of Agriculture | 
contro! | 


proposing clearing houses to 
orderly marketing of agricultural sur- 
plus. 


Che G 


nited States B 


UST 16, 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUG 


tion that agency in South America con- 
templates importing goods. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Japan planning study of nitrogen fix- 
| 
| 
| 


ation with view of subsidizing plants 
manufacturing ammonium sulphide, 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Claims 


Special Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico, still functioning. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


| Coal 


Weekly 
review, 


coal and coke 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Rep. Oldfield predicts repassage of | 


MeNary-Haugen bill, but says farmers 
of Mississippi Valley are more desirous 
that flood relief legislation be enacted. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
of vegetable, 


Daily price analysis 


fruit, grain, meat, butter and cheese | 


markets. 
Page 5 


Reduction in rates ordered on Cali- 


fornia deciduous fruit, other than ap- | 


ples, to certain designated points. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Assistant 
gets medal at World Poultry Congress 
in Quebec. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Range lands found to improve instead | 


of deteriorate under properly regulated 
grazing. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Production of frozen and dried eggs 

in China will be 80 per cent of normal. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Japan reimposes import duty on rice. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Patent claims approved for improve- 
ment in stuffing box vent 
(Ralph C, Enyart.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Patent allowed for design of figure 
of lion for radiator caps. (G. W. Deru- 
jinsky.) 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Patent claims allowed for automobile 
seat protecting pad. (Frank Wells.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Bankin g-Finance 
Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds se- 


curity company liable on the agree- | 


ment made by its agent to reimburse 
bank for reliquishing part of the re- 
payment on advances made to con- 
tractor, in order“to meet obligations 
for material and labor and thus protect 
surety. (National Surety Co. v. Jack- 
son County Bank.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., holds that 
where insolvent bank accepted deposit, 
such deposit became trust fund. (C. E. 
Martin v. Annie R. Martin.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Federal Farm Loan Board reports 
greater expansion of credits ,by Joint 
Stock Land banks for calendar year 
ending December 31, 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board approves re- 


duction in rediscount rate by its member | 


in Richmond. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Weekly condition statement of mem- 
ber banks of Federal Reserve System 
with accompanying table. 
Page ¥, Col. 5 
Gold imports exceeded exports by 
$148,000,000 in 1926-27. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Transactions in office of Comptroller 
of the Currency. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Foreign Exchange rates, 
Page 6 


See “Railroads,’ 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


Chemicals 


Fraud reported discovered by De- 
partment of Commerce in scheme to ob- 
tain samples of American drugs, medi- 


Secretary of Agriculture | 


in pump. 


Commerce-Trade 


Federal Reserve Board survey of 
merchandise distribution for first half 
of 1927 shows merchants are leaning 
more to policy of smaller stocks in re- 
lations to sales, than heretofore. 


1926 report on international balance of 
| payments of the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Foreign trade analysis for fiscal year 
ending June 30 shows value of imports 
and exports increasing from year to 
| year, 


Exports of essential oils from Mal- 


aga, Spain, to United States in 1926 | 


valued at $60,699. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Favorable balance of trade reported 
for July. Pi 


mercial agents in Denmark. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 5 | 


‘Construction 


Bureau of Standards tests susceptibil- 


ity of various structural stones to frost. | 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Cor porations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds amounts 
agreed to be paid in cash for assets of 
partnership canont be included by suc- 
ceeding corporation as invested capitak 
the amounts constituting borrowed cap- 
ital until paid. (Rouse, Hempstone 
& Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Cotton consumption in United States 
shows gain in July and for year pre- 


vious, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on page 11. 
Customs 


Majority and dissenting opinions 
handed down by Customs Court on tags 
used in marking furniture. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


| Labor 


Economic Questions 


Continuation of full text of statement 


by Director of the Budget as embodied | 


in report for fiscal year 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Education 


Bureau of Education outlines possi- | 


bilities of all-year school program of 
48 weeks. 

Page 2, 

Bureau of Education reports appro- 

priation of $90,000 by Carnegie 

| Foundation for study of causes of 

| otosclerosis, a disease often causing 

| deafness. 


Foodstuffs 


Exports of crude foodstuffs shows 53 
per cent in 1926-27. 


Page 12, Col. 3 


Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, butter 
and cheese market price analysis. 

Page 5 


| Foreign Affairs 


production | 


Page 1, Col. 6 

“Invisible” items in foreign trade of | 
United States outranking the visible 

ones, says Department of Commerce in | 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 
More latitude permitted foreign com- 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Japan reimposes import duty on rice. | 


Col. 5 | 


| United States 


or diplomatic officers do not necessarily 
become effectivdé on date of commission, 
but suggests that where no change of 
duty is involved higher compensation 
might date from date of commission. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Women’s Bureau says failure of 
American tourists to be explicit has 
caused misconceptions of United States 
laws among Europeans. 
for meeting of 


Program announced 


| Pan American Commission on Simpli- 


fication and Standardization of Con- 
sular Procedure. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


ews Contained in T 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of Agenda | 


for Conference of Press Experts to be 
held at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Nelson T. Johnson, newly appointed 


} Assistant Secretary of State takes oath | 
| of office. 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 


Special Claims Commission, 
States and Mexico, still functioning. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Forestry 


United | 


Ginko tree declared to be last sur- | 


vivor of family that flourished 100,000,- 
| 000 to 400,000,000 years ago. 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 
1 e 
Furniture 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Hearings to be given 26 
companies on Federal Trade Commis- 


sion complaints of misbranding prod- | 


ucts. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
dissenting opinions 


Majority and 


handed down by Customs Court on tags | 


used in marking furniture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily Decisions by the General Ac- 


counting Office. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Samuel E. Winslow describes the co- 


operation shown in the settlement of | 


disputes between railways and em- 
.ployes by the Board of Mediation, of 
which he is chairman. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 


Contract awarded for highway im- | 


provement in Crater Lake Park. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Insurance 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds se- 


curity company liable on the agree- 
| ment made by its agent to reimburse 


bank for reliquishing part of the re- 
payment on 


son County Bank.) 


Page 10, Col, 1 | 


Continuation of decision of Court of 
Appeals, 7th Cir., holding that a con- 


ern doing insurance business under the | 

interinsurance plan constitutes an asso- | 
| ciation under the Revenue Acts, and is 
| subject to the tax imposed upon the | 


policies issued. (John L. Pickering v. 
Alyea-Nichols Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 
Public Lands 


Department of Interior Scientist says | 


Samuel E. Winslow describes the co- 
operation shown in the settlement of 
disputes between railways and em- 
ployes by the Board of Mediation, of 
which he is chairman. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters | 


denied right to use trade mark, for 


marketing fruit, that resembles Masonic 


emblem. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Report made of survey of working 
conditions among women employed in 
Delaware and Tennessee. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
field headquarters of 
Employment Service 
moved to Fargo, S. D. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


Temporary 


Leather 


United States produces 70 per cent 
of world output of kid leather. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Milling 
€ 


Daily grain market price analysis. 


| 





Annual Cumuiative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52, 
Weekly Indexes. 
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National Defense 


Representative Jones urges adoption 
of $16,000,000 Army housing program 
for Hawaiian Islands. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

War Department says enrollment 
reached 36,649 for 53 citizens’ military 
training camps. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

War Department to receive bids for 
purchasé of perdido Bay military reser- 
vation and part of Fort Morgan. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Police officers to be trained as mili- 


} tary marksmen at Camp Perry. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Second half of 1927 Graduating Class 
of Nayal Academy assigned to vessels. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Packers 
Daily meat 
price analysis, 


and livestock market 


Page 5 | 
Production of frozen and dried eggs | 


in China will be 80 per cent of normal. 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





odays Issue 


> 
Radio 


Rejection affirmed of 11 claims for 
patent improvement on radio compass, 
(F. A, Kolster.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Samuel E. Winslow describes the co- 
operation shown in the settlement of 
disputes between railways and em- 
ployes by the Board of Mediation, of 
which he is chairman. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Reduction in rates ordered on Cali- 
fornia deciduous fruit, other than ap- 
ples, to certain designated points. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
| asks for authority to acquire stock con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

St. Louis-San Francisco authorized to 

acquire control of two short lines. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

New York Central authorized to issue 

$38,325,000 of additional capital stock. 
Page 6, Col. 7 

San Diego & Arizona Railway asks 
right to issue promissory notes. 

Page 7, Col. 7 





| Reclamation 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


| Patents ; 


furniture | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 11. 


7 ‘ . 
Postal Service 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


says about  18,000,000,000 postage 


1918, 


| 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Postal 
Holland 
sentation 


fraud order issued against 
resident charging misrepre- 
in obtaining goods from 


American exporters and manufacturers, | 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Limit placed on air mail which naval 

aviator will attempt to deliver at sea 

to steamship “Leviathan” in first test of 
shore-to-ship service. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Leases approved for postal quarters | 


in nine towns. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Prohibition 
Commtnissioner of Prohibition says 
little illegal beer is sold in the East. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Buildings 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury re- 
ports to President on national survey 


being made of public building projects | 


included in House appropriation bill of 


| last session of Congress. 
advances made to con- | 


, tractor, in order to meet obligations for | 
material and labor and thus _ protect 


_ | surety. (National Surety Co. v. Jack- | 
Page 5 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Public Health Service reports 
prevalence of infantile paralysis in 
California and of suggested regulations 
there for guarding against it. 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Bureau of Education reports appro- 
priation of $90,000 by Carnegie 
Foundation for study of causes of 
otosclerosis, a disease often causing 
deafness. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Grand Canyon was once filled with 
mountains comparable to Alps, but 
were washed away by Colorado River. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Tracts totaling 46,296-acres of desert 
and grazing land .in Arizona to be 
opened to entry October 1. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Contract awarded for highway im- 
provement in Crater Lake Park. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Wyoming lands to be opened to entry 
September 8. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Record crowd of tourists reported as 
visiting Yellowstone Park. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


| Public Utilities 


Lehigh Telephone Co. asks right to 
buy other lines. 


Publishers 


Continuation of full text of Agenda 
for Conference of Press Experts to be 


Page 9, Col. 4 


| held at Geneva. 


on | 


Contract made for improvements on 
Salt Lake Basin reclamation project. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Science 


Department of Interior Scientist says 
Grand Canyon was once filled with 
mountains comparable to Alps, but 


, J : | were washed away by Colorado River. 
stamps will be required in fiscal year | 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Group of pit dwellings of prehistoric 
Indians uncovered in New Mexico is 
said to show step in evolution of cliff 
houses. 
Page 1, Col, 4 
. e 
Shipping 
Limit placed on air mail which naval 
aviator will attempt to deliver at sea 
to steamship “Leviathan” in first test 
of shore-to-ship service. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Marine railway ruled as drydock 
within meaning of Longshoremen’s 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Hydrographic Office says authentic 
soundings are lacking for vast areas of 
Paeific Ocean. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


Police officers to be trained as mili- 
tary marksmen at Camp Perry. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
See Special Inder and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on puge &. 
Territories 
Representative Jones urges adoption 
of $16,000,000 Army housing program 


for Hawaiian Islands. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Textiles 


shows gain in July and for year pre- 
vious. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 


Trade Practices 


Fraud reported discovered by Depart- 
ment of Commerce in scheme to obtain 
samples of American drugs, medicines 
and toilet articles on representation 
that agency in South America contem- 
plates importing goods. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
fraud order issued against 
Holland resident charging misrepre- 
sentation in obtaining goods from 
American exporters and manufacturers. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Hearings to be given 26 furniture 
companies on Federal Trade Commis- 
sion complaints of misbranding prod- 
ucts. 


| Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis.. 


Postal 





Page 1, Col. 4 


Cotton consumption in United States _ | 





| 


| 








Mail to Require 
About 18 Billion 
Stamps in 1928 


Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral Reviews History of 
Regular and Memorial 


Issues. 
Approximately 18,000,000,000 adhesive 
postage stamps will be required by the 
postal service during the fiscal year 1928, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster Generdl, 
R. S. Regar, announced orally August 15, 
The manufacture of this amount of 
stamps will require approximately 1,000 
tons of paper, 575 tons of gum and 500 
tons of ink, Mr. Regar said. 

Discussing the origin and development 
of the postage stamp business, Mr. Regar 
said: 

“By far the greatest source of postal 


| revenue is in the sale of postage stamps, %@ 


stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers 
and postal cards. Approximately 83 per 
cent of the postal revenue for the fiscal 
year 1926 may be credited to this one 


| item. \ 


“Some philatelists earn a livelihood in 
the study, collection, and subsequent sale 
of the varieties of postal issues. 

First Stamps Made in 1847. 

“It is probable many persons, both 
within and without the postal service, 
are unaware of the fact that the use 
of postage stamps to sell as evidence 
of prepayment of postage does not date 
back to the establishment of the postal 
service, The adoption of postage 
stamps for this purpose did not begin 
until July 1, 1847, when they were first 
placed on sale at the post office in New 
York City following the enactment of 
legislation empowering the Postmaster 
Generab to prepare adhesive stamps of 
suitable values to be kept on sale in 
post offices and attached to mail matter 
in payment for delivery. 

“This first issue of stamps consisted 
of only two denominations, a 5-cent 
stamp. bearing the portrait of Franklin 
and a.10-cent stamp bearing the pore 
trait of Washington. Since that timd 
the stamp have been revised 
many times, including the addition of 
new denominations as they have been 
needed, but in practically every one 
of the numerous series of stamps of 
the regular issue that have been made 
available since that date the portrait 
of George Washington, our first Prese 
ident, and that of Benjamin Franklin, 
our first postmaster, have appeared on 
one or more of the stamps. 

“For convenience, the Department 
classifies postage stamps in three groups: 
(1) The regular series, (2) commemora- 
tive issues, and (3) memorial stamps. 
The first commemorative series was is- 
sued in connection with the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 and from that date 
practically every event of importance in 
which the Government has participated 
by Act of Congress has been recognized 
by a special set of postage stamps. In 
addition, there have been many stamps 
to commemorate anniversaries of impor- 
tant events in the development of our 
NatYon. Alitogether 15 commemorative 
and three memorial stamps, the latter 
including the 2-cent Lincoln, 2-cent 
Harding, and 5-cent Ericsson, have been 


designs 


_ provided. 


“T believe the Depasément is perform- 
ing an important educational service in 
making these special series of stamps 
available and while it is impossible, be- 
cause of the very large number of worthy 
subjects, to thus recognize and do honor 
to every outstanding event with a post- 
age stamp, it is done so far as practica- 
ble. 

“While the new 10-cent Lindbergh air 
mail stamp now being issued is to be 
continued in the regular series, it can be 
properly classed a commemorative 
postage stamp because it commemorates 
the first non-stop air mail flight from 
continental United States to continental 
Europe (from New York to Paris) and 
has been specially prepared to do honor 
to the man who today is receiving the 
plaudits and the homage ef the whole 
world. In preparing this stamp no pains 
were spared by the Department in doing 
fitting and signal honor to the greates 
of its air mail pilots. : 

“A tremendous quantity of ahesive 
postage stamps is needed each year to 
satisfy the requirements of the postal 
service. It is believed that approximately 
18,000,000,000 stamps will be required 
during the fiscal year 1928. The mere 
mention of this number of stamps may 
not in itself convey the idea of what this 


as 


| Comptroller General rules that ap- 


t cines and toilet articles on representa- | pointments or promotions of consular Page 5 Page 2, Col. 1 
time a regulation to entitle Foreign , 


Service officers to the increased com- 


With respect to promulgating at this quantity really represents. If these 
stamps were placed end to end, they 


- eee i a ne 





pensation of the class to which promoted 
from date of the commission, it may be 
stated that it has been the established 
rule of the accounting officers for years 
that an officer or employe is not entitled 
to compensation under an appointment 
or commission unless and until he has 
accepted the appointment, which accept- 
ance may be accomplished either by a 
formal acceptance, by entering upon 
duty, or by taking the oath of office. 4 
Comp. Gen, 845. If an emplgye or officer 
is already engaged upon the same duties 
taat he will perform under the new ap- 
pointment or commission, the continued 
performance of such duty may be con- 
sidered as a constructive acceptance of 
the-commission thus entitling him to the 
compensation of the position to which 
appointed from the date of the commis- 
sion, although he did not actually re- 
ceive the commission or take the oath 
of office until a later date. 27-Comp. 
Dec. 853. It would be permissible, there- 
fore, to provide by regulation that pro- 
motions of Foreign Service officers by 
commission to a higher class, which do 
not involve any change in the duties of 


the officer in question, will be effective 
from the date of the commission when 
no later effective date is specified thercin 
or in authorized regulations. 


The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Marbury v. | 
Madison, 1 Cranch. 137, cited by you, | 


has been given careful consideration. 
The statement quoted therefrom, that is, 
“A commission bears date, and the sal- 


ary of the officer commences, from his | 


appointment; not from the transmission 
or acceptance of his commission,” ap- 


pears rather to be a statement of what | 


the court considered the understanding 
or custom 


that the compensation should commence 
in all cases from the date of the com- 
mission. Furthermore, the right to com- 
pensation of the officers involved, in 
that case—justices of the peace—was 
not 
their right to compensation could only 
be considered as dicta. See Rose’s notes 
on this case, volume,2, Law Ed. of the 


in the Government service | 
rather than as a ruling by the court | 


; _ | research 
in question and any commént on | 


Funds Are Appropriated 


For Study of Otosclerosis 


An appropriation of $90,000 has been 
made by the Carnegie Foundation for 
study and research into the cause of 
otosclerosis, a disease which frequently 
results in deafness, it was stated orally 
on August 15. at the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 


The money will be expended over a | 


period of five years under the supervi- 
sion of a committee of seven, the chair- 
man of which 1s the retiring president 
of the American Otological Society, it 
was stated. Other funds exceeding 
$100,000 are available to the committee, 
According to the Bureau, the otological 
laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University will collaborate with the 
Foundation in the study, the first step 


of which will be the collection and pub- | 
available literature on | 


lication of all 


United States Supreme Court reports. | otosclerosis, 


; use have only 


Resistance of Stone 
To Frost Is Studied 


Experiments With Building 
Types Conducted by Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


respect. 

In order to gain more knowledge of 
the desirability of present-day building 
stone, this bureau is conducting experi- 
ments to determine the relative resist- 
ance to frost action of various types 
and deposits. Frost action tests, when 
carried to the point where the speci- 
mens are disintegrated, with many de- 
posits of natural stone, require a con- 
siderable expenditure of time, and hence 
an important object of this research is 
to determine, if possible, a more simple 
means of predicting durability. 

A comparison of the forst resistance of 
many samples of stone with the usual 


a relative value in this 


physical determinations, -uch as strength, 


elasticity, porosity, absorption or relation 
of absorption and porosity, shows that 
while such properties may have a bear- 
ing on the subject of durability they do 
not afford a thoroughly reliable criterion 
for judging this propert. 

A theory has been advanced that if a 
stone readily absorbs a volume of water 
greater than nine-tenths of its pore space 
it will not be resistant to frost action. 
This is based an the fact that water in- 
creases in vi'vme by one-tenth in solidi- 
fying. The present research does not 
indicate that this theory is reliable. Con- 
siderable evidenc: has been developed 
that the relation of absorption to perme- 
ability is a valuable factor in predicting 
durability; that is, if the stone offers lit- 
tle resistance to the flow of water 
through its pores a high absorption may 
not be particularly undesirable. 

A technoligic paper will be available 
at an early date containing the results 
of frost action tests on the limestones 
of this country. Work is in progress on 
the commercial sandstones which will 
be made the subject of a similar report 


Employment Office 
Moved to Fargo, N. D. 


The temporary field headquarters of 
the United States Employment Service 
has been moved to Fargo, N. D., ac- 
cording to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Service. The announce- 
ment states the crops in the wheat belt 
are in excellent condition and there are 
no fears for a shortage of labor. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has moved its temporary field head- 
quarters to Fargo, N. D., where prepara- 
tions are under way to supply labor to 
take care of North Dakota’s large crop of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax, TheDirector 
General of the Employment Service stated 
today that he did not anticipate a short- 
age of labor anywhere in the harvest 
area, as the supply at present is equal to 
the demand. North Dakota has approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 acres of small grains 
and a long harvest and threshing season 
is ahead, continuing through September 
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would extend 250,000 miles, or sufficient 
to belt the globe 10 times at the Equator. 
if they were piled vertically, they would 
make a column 1,136 miles high. Their 
manufacture will require approximately 
1,000 tons of paper, 575 tons of gum, and 
500 tons of ink. 


and October. Rye, oats and barley har- 
vesting is quiet general throughout the 
State. The wheat harvest will be in full 
swing in the Eastern and Central sections 
by August 15, and in the Northern and 
Western sections by August 20. 

Harvesting of South Dakota’s large 
grain crop is now under way with an 
ample supply of labor evenly distributed 
throughout the State. The bulk of the 
grain in South Dakota will be harvested 
in the next 10 days, 

Special agents of the United States 
Employment Service are stationed at 
various points in the Dakotas and Mone 
tana. In the latter State the condition 
of the wheat crop is excellent. Wages 
are running from $3 to $3.50 per day, 
which include board and lodging. Wages 
for threshing will range from $4 to 
$4.50 per day. 
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